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INTRODUCTORY 


CTZ 


HE  reader  of  these  scraps  of  Muscatine  history  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  observe  their  irregularity  and  the  want  of  the 


usual  paging.  The  apology  offered  for  this  unusual  appearance 
is  that  they  are  not  u  reprints, ”  but  were  printed  at  different 
times,  with  no  expectation  of  their  being  offered  to  the  reader 
in  this  shape.  That  the  reader  will  find  enough  in  them  to 
warrant  their  perusal  is  the  wish  of 


THE  AUTHOR. 


— 


Bloomington  (now  Muscatine)  in  1845. 


The  Indian  and  the  First  Settler. 


A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Muscatine  Academy  of 
Science  on  Jan.  5th,  1802,  by  <7.  1*.  Walton. 


In  preparing  this  paper  it  has  been 
my  aim  to  collect  and  preserve  histor¬ 
ical  facts  pertaining  to  this  locality 
that  yet  remain  unpublished. 

Previous  to  the  maturity  of  the 
treaty  of  1832  this  locality  was  unset¬ 
tled  and  unused  except  by  the  Indian, 
who,  when  he  removed  from  the  Rock 
River  valley,  made  it  a  prominent 
stopping  place.  Within  the  limits  of 
our  county  were  two  quite  distin¬ 
guished  Indian  villages,  Keokuk,  the 
ruling  Sac,  and  Poweshiek,  the  leading 
Fox,  were  the  principal  men  of  these 
tribes  and  villages. 

Keokuk's  village  was  situated  in 
the  bottom  on  the  west  side,  near  the 
foot  of  the  lake  known  by  that  name, 
some  six  or  eight  rules  to  the  south- 
west  of  Muscatine.  It  is  said  that  this 
lake  got  its  name  from  the  chief  that 
occupied  this  village  on  its  bank. 
Around  this  village,  and  in  fact  for  six 
or  eight  miles  along  the  bottom  under 
the  bluff,  the  Indian  planted  his  corn. 
So  far  as  L  know  an  Indian  corn-field 
has  never  been  described. 

I  came  here  but  two  years  after  the 
Indian  quit  growing  corn  here,  and 

have  been  in  a  great  manv  old  corn- 

<  -  «/ 

fields,  but  did  not  know  it  for  years  af¬ 
ter.  I  used  to  wonder  where  the  In¬ 
dian  or  Isliknoppe  grew  his  tomanock 
or  corn,  and  how  they  did  it.  The 

V 


process  was  very  simple.  They  made 
their  hills  three  or  four  feet  apart 
without  any  regularity  whatever,  pos¬ 
sibly  using  the  same  ground  and  the 
same  hill  that  their  predecessors  had 
done  for  ages  before.  In  the  spring  at 
planting  time  they  removed  the  weeds, 
usually  carrying  them  out  of  the  field, 
and  dug  up  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
planted  their  corn.  In  tilling  they 
would  always  scrape  the  earth  up  to 
the  corn.  This  manner  of  tillage  kept 
the  hill  identical  for  year  after  year.  I 
have  often  thought  that  this  system  of 
growing  corn,  or  these  perpetual  lulls, 
gave  rise  to  the  term  “hill  of  corn.11 
I  think  that  the  white  man  b  arrowed 
the  term  when  he  borrowed  the  corn. 
The  corn  they  raised  was  a 
variety  of  8-rowed  corn;  we  knew  it 
by  the  name  of  squaw  corn  and  raised 
it  for  several  years  for  green  corn.  It 
was  blue  in  color;  when  ripe  it  was 
quite  soft  and  when  crushed  was  white 
and  flowery.  It  produced  fairly  well; 
I  think  3)  or  10  bushels  could  have 
been  gathered,  from  an  acre 

While  wandering  around  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  lands  at  an  early  day  I  have  often 
noticed  groups  of  small  mounds  or 
hills  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high 
and  quite  thickly  together.  I  used  to 
think  they  were  gopher  hills,  but  have 
since  learned  that  they  were  Indian 
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corn  fields.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
riding  from  Rock  Island  to  Black 
Hawk’s  Tower  in  company  with  Bailey 
Davenport.  He  remarked  that  we 
were  then  passing  through  an  Indian 
corn  field.  The  corn  hills  were  quite 
distinct,  although  it  was  fully  61  years 
since  corn  was  grown  there.  They  oc¬ 
casionally  fenced  their  growing  corn 
to  keep  their  ponies  from  eating  it. 
The  pony  was  usually  edu  ated  to  stay 
where  they  left  him.  The  Indians 
would  frequently  ride  into  Blooming¬ 
ton  and  leave  their  ponies  in  a  “bunch” 
near  the  town  and  go  to  Rock  Island 
to  get  their  pay  and  not  retiun  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  ponies  would  not 
stray  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from 
where  they  were  left. 

In  speaking  of  Keokuk's  village, 
John  Holiday,  who  visited  it  but  a 
short  time  after  Keokuk  left  it,  says 
that  nearly  all  the  high  ground  in  the 
bottom  west  of  the  lake  was  occupied 
by  their  buildings — at  least  forty  or 
fifty  acres. 

At  the  close  of  the  Bla  k  Hawk  war 
when  Black  Hawk  became  a  prisoner, 
his  authorit}’-  as  a  chief  was  at  an  end 
and  Keokuk  was  his  successor.  This 
made  the  latter’s  village  the  principal 
one  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  Neutral 
Ground  near  Dubuque  on  the  north  to 
the  Missouri  river  on  the  south  and 
from  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east, 
and  for  all  Indian  purposes  to  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  on  the  west. 

Gatlin,  in  his  descrip  Ton  of  the 
treaty  of  1832  at  Davenport,  says  that 
“Keokuk  was  the  principal  speaker  on 
the  occasion,  being  recognized  as  the 
head  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  was  a  very 
subtle  and  dignified  man,  and  well 
fitted  to  wield  the  destinies  of  his  na¬ 
tion.  The  poor,  dethroned  monarch, 
old  Black  Hawk,  was  present  and 
looked  an  object  of  pity.  He  stood  the 


whole  time  outside  the  group  and  in 
dumb,  dismal  silence,  with  his  son  by 
his  side.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
speak,  nor  even  sign  the  treaty.” 

The  other  noted  village  was  the 
home  of  Poweshiek,  the  Fox  chief.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  specimen  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  we  ever  saw.  His  village 
was  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Cedar  river,  near  the  west  e  nd  of  the 
Saulsbury  bridge,  some  12  miles  from 
our  city.  It  was  said  that  during  the 
winter  of  1331-35  the  small  pox  broke 
out  and  proved  very  fatal,  and  was 
likely  to  depopulate  the  village.  As  a 
remedy,  as  fast  as  one  was  taken 
down,  they  were  taken  out  to  the 
sandy  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  village 
and  shot  and  buried.  Years  after¬ 
wards  skulls  with  bullet  holes  in  them 
were  washed  from  the  river  bank. 

These  Indian  villages  were  aban¬ 
doned  in  1333  or  *37,  although  the  In¬ 
dians  had  the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fishing  until  November.  1837,  and  this 

O 

privilege  they  used  for  a  few  years 
later. 

The  late  Suel  Foster  told  me  that 
White  Hawk,  an  Indian  chief,  had  a 
village  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river 
opposite  our  city.  We  presume  it  was 
only  a  temporary  one. 

There  may  have  been  other  smaller 
villages  that  we  have  not  mentione  d 
within  the  limits  of  our  county. 

There  was  one,  possibly  the  original 
Muscatine,  on  the  high  ground  just 
south  of  T.  B.  Holcomb  s  residence. 
Their  burying  ground  was  in  a  grove 
of  jack  oak  trees,  long  since 
washed  into  the  river,  opposite 
Albert  Barrows’  present  dwelling,  not 
more  than  a  mile  south  of  the  city  lim¬ 
its.  When  these  graves  were  being 
washed  out  great  numbers  of  beads, 
silver  buckles,  brooches,  hair  bands 
and  trinkets  were  picked  up,  gold 
trinkets  were  found  occasionally  and 
frequently  an  old  gun  or  pistol  would 
be  found.  The  occupants  of  these 
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graves,  whoever  they  were,  undoubt¬ 
edly  possessed  more  wealth  than  usu¬ 
ally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  common  Indian. 
The  identity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
village  is  a  little  problematical.  Mr. 
Irving  B.  Richman.  who  has  bean  look¬ 
ing  up  Indian  history  quite  recently, 
tells  me  that  there  was  a  band  of  Mus- 
quitine  Indians  belonging  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
and  also  that  as  early  as  1816 
this  Prairie  Island  was  known 
as  Musquitin  Prairie.  If  such  was  the 
fact  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  were 
the  Musquitin  Indians;  hence  the  name 
was  affixed  to  the  Lsland.  In  those 
Indian  days  it  took  something  more 
noticeable  or  memorable  than  a  mere 
report  of  a  government  officer  to  affix 
a  name  to  a  locality.  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike  in  1815  named  this  Prairie  Island. 
“Grant  s  Prairie,”  a  name  it  never  re 
tained.  This  fact  if  nothing  else  would 
go  far  in  helping  one  to  conclude  that 
the  Indian  did  the  naming,  that  proved 
most  accept  ible? 

After  the  Black  Hawk  war,  when  the 
Indians  were  removed  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  the  U.  8.  government 
used  to  issue  large  amounts  of  corn  to 
them.  This  point  was  the  place  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  of  course  it  brought  great 
numbers  here.  This  place  was  known 
by  the  Indians  as  Tomanoek  or  Corn 
Bluff;  by  the  Whit ;s  or  Chimockerman 
as  the  Grindstone  Bluff.  It  was  a  quite 
important  place.  Col.  Davenport 
erected  a  trading  house  t.iat  stood  near 
the  foot  of  our  pr  sent  Iowa  Avenue. 
The  day  that  Iowa  become  a  territory 
it  was  d  istroyed  for  a  -1th  of  July  bon¬ 
fire.  Wit  i  the  destruction  of  this 
house  about  the  last  Indian  vestige  dis¬ 
appeared, 

In  considering  the  Early  Pettier  I  will 
read  from  my  notes  mad  :  last  summer: 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  July  23d,  13J1. — 1 
have  just  made  a  trip  across  the  river 
and  called  on  Hon  Err  Thornton 
who  lives  some  five  miles  southeast  of 
here  in  Drury  township.  His  P. 
O.  address  is  Foster  post  office.  I  was 
in  company  with  John  Holliday  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thornton  Both 
of  them  came  from  Tippecanoe  county, 
Indiana,  and  were  o;d  acquaintances 
before  earning  here.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  81  years  old  on  yesterday,  the  2 2d. 
John  Holliday  is  85  years  old.  Mr. 
Thornton  says  that  himself,  his  brother 


Lott  and  several  others  came  West  and 
stopped  near  New  Boston,  Ill.,  in  the 
spring  of  1831  or  ’35,  he  is  not  certain 
which,  (we  find  by  other  history  that 
it  was  in  1834,)  and  on  the  fifth  day 
of  June  he  and  his  brother  Lott  anil 
three  others,  live  in  ad,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  river  at  New  Boston  to 
look  for  land. 

They  crossed  over  to  Black  Hawk, 
now  Tools  borough,  and  started  north. 
They  were  joined  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Fisher  who  belonged  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  sect  called  Seceeders,  and  had 
be  m  over  in  Louisa  county  making 
claims.  Acting  as  their  pilot  he  took 
them  up  about  where  Grandview  now 
stands  and  said  that  they  were  then  up 
to  the  north  line  of  their  claims. 
(I  think  such  a  sect  settled  west  of  the 
Iowa  river  near  Columbus  City; 
possibly  some  may  have  located  east 
of  the  river. )  He  said  they’  could  have 
all  the  land  they  wanted  n  >rth  of  that 
place.  Bidding  them  goodby  he  left 
them.  While  traveling  north  in  the. 
bottom  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Port 
Louisa,  they  found  a  Mr.  K  nnedy  and 
family’,  a  brother  of  the  present 
William  Kennedy  of  Louisa  county, 
who  were  camped  for  the  day,  and 
boiling  codes,  treated  our  party  very 
kindly.  They  then  traveled  north  to 
where  they  afterwards  took  their  claims 
near  Whiskey  Hollow.  Here  was  a 
fine  bottom  with  plenty  of  timber  an 
indispensable  article  for  a  pioneer 
settler.  They  concluded  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  the  timber,  so  they 
started  up  Whiskey  Ho'.low  and  came 
out  to  the  pea  r  e  somewhere  near 
where  the  ra  lroad  goes  out.  it  was 
then  night.  They  cut  some  brush 
to  make  beds  of  and  lighted  a  (ire  on 
an  ol  l  white  oak  log.  In  the  night 
Thornton  was  awakened  by  distant 
thun  ler.  He  aroused  the  ethers  and 
they  had  but  time  to  draw  on  their 
boots  and  get  each  to  his  tree  before 
the  storm  came.  While  hugging  to 
the  lee  of  their  trees  their  lire  blew  to 
;  a  great  distance  and  they  thought  they 
had  lost  it  all  (a  very  serious  loss 
when  it  had  to  be  lighted  with  Hint  and 
steel)  but  by  good  fortune  some  re¬ 
mained  in  a  knot-hole  from  which 
they  rebuilt  another. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
(about  3  o’clock,  they  started  on  their 
wav.  They  traveled  along  the  timber 
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until  they  struck  an  Indian  trail  that 
led  them  down  the  bluff  some  five 
miles  west  of  our  city.  Here  they 
found  an  Indian’s  wickup.  The  Indian 
with  his  squaw  and  two  or  three  pap- 
pooses  were  planting  corn,  They  had 
pulled  up  the  weeds  and  carried  them 
off  the  land  and  were  planting  on  the 
tops  of  the  old  hills.  The  Indian  soon 
commenced  begging  for  bread  for  his 
children.  They  did  not  understand 
his  language,  and  to  convince  him  that 
the}’  had  none  they  had  to  show  him 
what  they  had.  It  had  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect.  The  Indian  taking  pity  on  them 
set  the  squaw  to  washing  out  the  pot 
to  get  them  something  to  eat.  They 
were  not  hungry  enough  to  eat  Indian 
cooking  so  they  started.  The  old  In¬ 
dian  followed  them  and  made  them 
take  a  dried  buffalo  fish,  which  they 
reluctantly  did.  They  did  not  know 
how  hard  pressed  they  might  be  and 
concluded  to  carry  it  along,  When 
they  arrived  at  the  old  trading  house 
(near  where  our  passenger  depot  now 
stands)  they  found  the  house  vacant 
but  a  great  many  Indians  around. 
The  Indians  appeared  very  friendly 
and  seemed  willing  to  help  them,  but 
not  being  acquaiuted  with  their  talk 
they  could  not  understand  one  another. 

Mr.  Thornton  thinks  if  they  could 
have  understood  the  Indians  they 
would  have  been  a  great  help  to  them 
at  this  time.  After  leaving  the  trad¬ 
ing  house  they  took  the  trail  that  led 
up  to  Mad  creek  near  9th  street  bridge. 
The  rain  the  previous  night  had  raised 
Mad  Creek  way  out  of  its  banks,  so 
there  was  no  crossing  at  that  place. 
They  started  up  the  creek  and  followed 
it  up  to  the  prairie.  There  they  -  ut 
some  willows  and  made  a  bridge  and 
crossed.  By  this  time  they  were  get¬ 
ting  very  hungry.  They  tried  the  In¬ 
dian’s  fish.  They  cut  some  pieces  and 
put  it  in  their  mouths;  the  more  they 
chewed  it  the  larger  it  grew.  They 
found  it  would  not  answer  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  threw  it  away,  and  started 
for  their  place  of  destination— the  town 
of  Stevenson,  now  Kock  Island.  Not 
knowing  anything  of  the  geography  of 
of  this  county  they  continued  in  a 
northwesterly  course.  Striking  an  ex¬ 
tensive  ravine  they  concluded  to  follow 
it  down  (it  was  most  likely  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Sweetland  creek.)  It  was 
getting  well  along  in  the  day;  the 


other  men  had  about  given  out  and  de¬ 
clared  they  would  have  to  stop  and 
rest,  and  they  did.  Mr.  Thornton  be¬ 
ing  the  best  walker  of  the  party  con¬ 
cluded  he  would  climb  the  hill  to  the 
east.  When  he  got  to  the  top  he  could 
see  the  Muscatine  Island  on  his  right 
and  could  see  Ben.  Ney’s  cabin  on  the 
left,  with  men  at  work  around  it.  This 
cheered  him  up  considerably.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  others  and  reported  the 
news.  They  refused  to  believe,  but 
finding  he  was  going  to  continue  his 
march,  they  joined  him. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Ney’s  they 
stated  the  condition  of  their  hunger. 
Aunt  Zuby  (Mrs.  Nye)  said  she  had 
some  mush  they  could  eat  until  she 
could  cook  them  something.  She  then 
got  a  meal.  Mr.  Ney  appeared  to  have 
plenty  to  live  on,  something  not  very 
common  among  new  settlers. 

Just  before  night  a  steamboat  came 
down  the  river  and  they  all  got  on 
board  and  returned  to  New  Boston. 
This  ended  his  first  trip  to  Black  Hawk 
Purchase,  now  Iowa.  He  says  that 
this  second  day’s  work  was  the  hardest 
one  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 

Something. like  a  week  afterwards 
they  took  two  teams  and  four  or  live 
men  and  went  up  to  their  claims  and 
built  two  cabins,  one  for  his  brother 
Lott  and  the  other  for  himself.  One 
of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  burn 
a  coal  pit.  They  had  some  blacksmith 
tools  with  them  and  had  to  have  coal  to 
do  work  on  their  prairie  plows  before 
they  could  do  breaking.  They  needed 
a  grindstone.  So  they  took  a  couple 
of  yoke  of  oxen  and  wagon  and  went 
up  to  our  bluff  and  got  a  piece  of  s  tnd- 
stone  and  made  one  to  grind  their 
scythes,  axes  and  other  tools. 

This  account  of  the  first  trip  of  Mr. 
Thornton  to  Black  Hawk  Purchase  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  Muscatine 
county.  It  settles  the  long  disputed 
question,  “Who  was  the  first  settler  in 
this  county?”  Mr.  Thornton  lias  here¬ 
tofore  claimed  to  have  been  here  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Nye,  and  at  my  suggestion  it 
has  been  so  published.  But  after  hear¬ 
ing  this  stoiy  in  the  presence  of  an  obi 
acquaintance,  one  that  knew  him  be¬ 
fore  he  came  here,  and  followed  him 
but  a  year  later  and  has  known  him 
ever  since,  l  am  satislied  that  the 
honor  of  bein  c  the  “First  Settler”  be¬ 
longs  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Nye. 
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THE  SETTLERS. 

Where  and  How  they  Lived  before 

1840. 


BY  J.  P.  WALTON. 

Read  before  the  Muscatine  Academy  of  Science 
Monday  evening ,  Dec.  6<A,  1880. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  when  the  Ish- 
noppe,or  Indian,  took  his  final  departure, 
the  white  settler,  called  by  the  Indian 
“Chemockeman,”  had  made  quite  a 
stride  toward  the  development  of  this 
part  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase. 
Within  a  radius  of  a  dozen  miles  of 
Bloomington,  now  Muscatine,  at  least 
6  or  8  promising  towns  were  started. 
At  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  the  town 
of  Montpelier  was  located.  It  had  the 
first  post  office  in  this  county.  Letters 
received  at  this  office  were  directed: 
Iowa  Post  Office,  Black  Hawk  Pur¬ 
chase,  Wisconsin  Territory,”  and  nearly 
all  had  25  cents  postage  charged  against 
them.  Montpelier  had  a  grocery  store, 
and,  like  all  the  groceries  of  that  day, 
whisky  was  one  of  the  most  important 
articles,  tobacco  next,  and  with  salt, 
coffee,  sugar  and  molasses  the  store 
was  first-class. 

The  Montpelier  store  was  owned  by 
Major  Gordon  or  Benjamin  Nye,  or  per¬ 
haps  both.  It  was  finally  closed  when 
Gordon  and  Nye  got  into  a  difficulty. 
Mr.  Nye  stabbed  Major  Gordon  quite 
critically  with  a  -small  pocket 
knife.  While  the  Major  was  laid  up 
with  his  wounds  the  clerk  sold  out  the 
stock  of  goods,  closed  the  store  and 
came  to  Bloomington.  The  matter  soon 

got  into  the  courts 

The  closing  of  that  store  closed  the 
prospects  of  the  town  of  Montpelier, — 
This  town  of  Montpelier  was  probably 
the  first  one  laid  out  in  the  county.  It 
originated  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Nye,  who 
was  a  man  of  integrity  but  also  a  very 
passionate  man.  Mr.  Nye,  like  all 
oth^r  merchants  of  his  time,  had  to  go 
to  St.  Louis  for  his  goods.  A  present 
resident  of  our  city  was  going  up  the 
river  on  a  steamboat  which  stopped  at 
the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  to  put  off  Mr. 
Nye  and  his  goods.  After  the  goods 
w\  re  landed  Mr.  Nye  got  into  a  diffi- 
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culty  with  the  clerk  of  the  boat  and 
picking  up  a  bar  of  iron  made  an  attack 
on  him  with  the  determination  of  killing 
him.  The  clerk  ran  for  the  boat  and 
Nye  after  him.  The  clerk  reached  his 
office  first  and  secured  his  gun.  when  the 
race  turned  the  other  way.  Nye  was 
driven  from  the  boat  and  the  plank 
drawn  in,  when  the  boat  shoved  off  and 
went  on  its  way.  Mr.  Nye  was  the  first 
|  man  that  sold  “Yankee  clocks”  in 
this  county  and  the  clock  that  can  be 
purchased  at  this  time  for  $2  sold  then 
for  from  $20  to  $30.  W  e  are  not  sure 
that  Mr.  Nye  ever  run  a  peddling  wagon, 
but  he  had  a  clock  depot  long  after  he 
quit  the  mercantile  pursuit.  Mr. 

Nye  was  probably  the  second  settler  in 
Muscatine  county,  having  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek  in  1834, 

Err  and  Lot  Thornton  being 

the  first,  a  few  months  earlier. 

Mr.  Nye  finally  closed  his  earthly  career 
in  an  encounter  with  his  son-in-law  in 
1852. 

The  town  of  Fairport,  then  called 
Salem,  numbered  four  or  five  buildings. 
It  held  a  doubtful  identity  for  several 
years  until  the  ’pottery  business  was 
started.  It  is  now  a  thrifty  village, 
manufacturing  many  dollars  worth  of 
stoneware  annually,  most  of  which  finds 
its  way  up  the  river  on  boats  and  barges. 
We  have  been  informed  that  this  town 
was  first  laid  out  by  Alfred  Lyon  &  Co. 
in  1836. 

Wyoming  was  located  about  f  of  a 
mile  farther  down  the  river  and  like  its 
rival,  Salem,  contained  several  build- 
j  ings.  The  principal  man  of  the  town 
was  Major  Sherfey.  He  kept  a  grocery 
store  with  the  usual  commodities, 
whisky,  tobacco  and  salt,  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  other  substantials.  The  day 
before  New  Year’s  the  boys  called  on 
him  for  a  treat;  the  Major  declining, 
the  following  morning  he  found  one  of 
his  buildings  on  the  ice  of  the  river 
with  his  grocery  sign  placed  on  it.  Tne 
Major  tried  his  utmost  to  get  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  help  him  replace  it  but  they 
were  inflexible  and  nothing  short  of  a 
jug  of  whisky  would  induce  them  to 
help,  so  the  Major  brought  out  the  jug. 
The  boys  kept  New  Years  in  good  shape, 
undoing  all  their  mischief,  and  had  a 
good  time  generally,  all  on  one  gallon 
of  whisky.  The  Major  did  not  remain 
in  the  mercantile  business  much  longer. 
He  removed  to  his  farm  in  Sweetland 
township,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  W^th  his  removal  the  town  com¬ 
menced  its  decline.  The  last  time  we 
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visited  the  place  we  happened  to  meet 
an  old  settler  and  his  wife  in  the  road 
aud  just  in  front  of  the  place  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colloquy  ensued:  "Where  did 
Wyoming  stand?  Why,  up  there  by 
those  trees.  It  was  quite  a  town 
wasn’t  it?  Oh!  yes  it  had  a  half  a  dozen 
buildings  and  quite  a  large  tavern  (turn¬ 
ing  to  his  wife) — we  went  there  to  have 
our  dances.  Who  kept  the  tavern?  Dr. 
Ooval.”  There  is  now  a  field  of  corn 
where  the  hotel  and  store  stood. 

The  town  of  Geneva  was  situated 
three  miles  up  the  river,  where  Col. 
Hare’s  farm  is  now  located.  This  town 
was  laid  out  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1837  by  Dr.  Eli  Re>  nolds  and  John 
Lawson.  Dr.  Reynolds  lived  in  a  double 
log  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
the  sulphur  spring.  In  the  summer  of 
1837  Harvey  Gillett  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  town  and  commenced  to 
build  two  hewed  log  houses,  one  for 
himself  and  the  other  for  his  brother 
Addison.  In  the  fall  when  he  got  his 
house  under  roof  he  started  to  Now 
York  after  his  family,  which  consisted 
of  a  wife  and  six  or  more  girls, 
all  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
One  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  a 
family  more  unfitted  to  emigrate  to  so 
new  a  country.  Mrs.  Gillet  a  id  family 
had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  best  of 
New  York  society.  Her  relatives  were 
among  the  most  noted  commercial 
houses  of  that  city.  She  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  that  happy  habit  of  making  the 
most  of  her  circumstances;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  disposed  to  find  fault  where 
the  opposite  would  suit  better,  and  a 
sufficient  opportunity  was  offered,  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1837  and  ’38.  It  was 
said  that  when  the  boat  landed  late  in 
November,  1837,  within  a  few  rods  and 
in  full  sight  of  their  future  home,  Mrs. 
Gillet  asked  of  her  liege  lord:  “Where 
is  our  new  home?”  “Over  behind  the 
hill,”  was  the  reply.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  her  surprise  upon  entering 
their  new  house,  a  simple  hewed  log 
caoin,  without  chinking  or  daubing, 
doors,  windows,  chimney  or  floors.  Mr. 
Gillet  while  on  his  way  up  the  river  on 
the  boat  had  secured  the  services  of  a 
Yankee  carpenter,  who  soon  made  the 
building  inhabitable.  Mr.  Giilet’s  fam¬ 
ily  stayed  in  the  west  something  over  a 
year  and  returned  to  New  York  and 
never  came  west  again.  Mr.#Gillet, 
after  marrying  a  second  wife,  settled 
near  Lisbon,  Linn  county,  in  this  State, 
and  may  yet  be  Hying  for  aught  we 
know. 


The  town  of  Geneva  had  a  steam  saw 
mill.  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  where  Col.  Hare  now  quarries 
lime  stone.  It  was  owned  by  Col.  John 
Vannatta  and  Dr.  Eli  Reynolds.  Tms 
mill  after  passing  through  several 
hands,  (Henry  Funck,  of  our  city,  once 
had  an  interest  in  it),  was  taken  down 
and  removed  to  this  place  and  used  for 
a  barrel  manufactory  by  Coe  &  Wells. 
Geneva  had  its  grocery  store,  having 
whisky  and  tobacco  without  salt.  It 
was  kept  by  James  Davis,  the  high' 
sheriff  of  the  county.  In  the  front  of 
the  grocery  we  saw  the  first  school  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held  in  this  county.  Early  in 
July,  1838,  the  neighbors  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a  dozen  or  so  convened  and  unani¬ 
mously  concluded  to  build  a  log  school 
house  that  would  answer  for  other  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  location  seemed  to  be  the 
only  difficulty.  Mr.  Weir  Long,  the 
oldest  man  of  the  number,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  located  in  as 
“centerable  a  place  as  possible.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  meeting  adjourned  without, 
building  the  sohool  house,  and  it  still 
remains  unbuilt. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  the  two  Gillets,  James 
Davis,  Addison  Reynolds,  Amos  and 
Asa  Walton  and  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Smith,  boarding  at  Dr.  Reynolds’,  com¬ 
posed  the  men  of  the  town.  As  the 
post  office,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  postmaster,  was  one  of  the  some¬ 
what  public  buildings  of  the  place,  let 
us  describe  it:  It  was  a  round  log  oabin, 
about  14x16  feet  in  the  clear,  having 
the  openings  between  the  logs  filled 
with  pieces  or  ohunks  of  wood  and 
daubed  with  ttie  black  mud  of  the  river 
bottom.  The  chimney  was  made  of  split 
sticks  and  daubed  with  the  same  kind 
of  mud.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
split  clapboards,  4  feet  long,  resting  on 
ribs  or  bearing  poles.  The  clapboards 
butted  against  eave  poles  and  were  fas¬ 
tened  down  with  weight-poles.  The 
door  was  made  of  split  olapboards  pin¬ 
ned  to  wooden  hinges  and  fastened  with 
a  pin.  The  floor  was  laid  with  punch¬ 
eons,  made  by  splitting  logs  and  hewing 
one  side.  For  a  window,  an  opening 
was  left  between  the  logs  near  the  door 
which  was  stuffed  with  a  coat  or  blank¬ 
et  during  the  night  or  when  the  weather 
was  cold.  When  this  opening  and  the 
door  were  dosed  all  the  light  that  en¬ 
tered  the  room  came  down  the  chimney. 
Not  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  in 
Geneva  had  glass  in  them;  paper  made 
transparent  by  oiling  was  often  used  as 
a  substitute. 
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You  will  perceive  from  the  terms  that 
log-cabin  architecture  had  advanced  to 
quite  an  art.  The  bedsteads  had  one 
post  each  set  a  proper  distance  from 
the  corner  of  the  room  with  poles  ex1 
tending  to  the  eDd  and  side  of  the  room 
and  were  covered  with  clapboards,  on 
which  the  bed  was  spread,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  two  inches  of 
snow  over  the  entire  bed  in  the  morning 
after  a  stormy  night.  On  one  of  these 
beds  we  enjoyed  our  periodical  earth¬ 
quake,  a  shake  with  the  ague.  This 
postoffice,  like  the  town,  are  things  of 
the  past.  About  this  time  the  town  of 
Moscow  was  laid  out  by  Dr.  Charles 
Drury  and  Silas  Webster.  This  and 
an  old  Indian  town  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Saulsbury  ford  comprised  the 
frontier  towns  of  our  west  and  north, 
when  the  city  of  Muscatine,  then  called 
Bloomington,  was  laid  out.  It  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  roughest  and  most  dense¬ 
ly  timbered  portion  of  our  county. — 
The  court  house  square  contained  more 
than  one  hundred  large  oak  trees. — 
These  hills  were  known  by  the  river 
men  as  a  Grindstone  Bluffs,  from  its 
yellow  sandstone  that  was  frequently 
used  for  grindstones. 

Bloomington  undoubtedly  had  the 
first  house  that  was  built  in  the  county 
and  it  conld  hardly  be  called  a  settler’s 
cabin.  It  was  simply  an  Indian  trading 
house,  owned  by  Col.  George  Davenport 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Farnum.  This 
trading  house  was  located  near  the 
mouth  of  Pappoose  creek.  Here  allow 
me  to  speak  about  6he  origin  of  the 
name.  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  now  of 
California,  informed  us  that  the  name 
Pappoose  creek  was  applied  to  the 
small  stream  emptying  into  the  river, 
near  the  foot  of  Sycamore  street,  from 
the  number  of  Indian  children  belonging 
to  parties  encamped  on  its  banks. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  in  early  days, 
as  at  present,  this  locality  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  young  folks.  The  name  of 
Bloomington  was  changed  by  an  order 
of  court  in- 1849.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  done  we  learned  from  Hon.  T.  S. 
Parvin,  now  of  Iowa  City,  which  was 
as  follows:  The  citizens  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  having  long  f<  It  the  necessiti  of  a 
change  of  name  and  having  got  up  sev¬ 
eral  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  a 
change,  were  always  foiled.  John  Va- 
natta,  who  laid  out  the  town,  named  it 
Bloomington  after  his  old  Indiana  town 
of  that  name,  and  disliked  to  have  it 
changed.  So  he  would  invariably  get 
up  remonstrances  against  a  change  of 


name  and  circulate  them  among  his 
country  friends.  The  remonstrances 
always  prevented  a  change.  One  day 
while  court  was  in  session  Judge  Grant 
asked  Stephen  Whicher  and  T.  S.  Par¬ 
vin  why  they  did  not  get  the  court  to 
change  the  name  of  the  town.  He  said 
the  constitution  gave  the  power  to  the 
court  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
make  a  change  if  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented.  Parvin  asked  how  many  signa¬ 
tures  would  be  necessary;  only  one,  was 
the  reply.  Stephen  Whicher  wrote  the 
petition  and  Whicher  and  Parvin  signed 
it.  A  few  others  came  into  the  court 
room  and  signed  it,  making  about  six 
names  in  all.  The  Judge  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  call  court,  which  being  done, 
Whicher  presented  the  petition.  The 
court  ordered  the  clerk  to  make  a  record 
that  the  petition  was  granted  and  that 
!  the  town  of  Bloomington  should  here- 
,  after  be  called  Musquatine,  Mr. 
Whicher  always  spelling  the  name  with 
a  q. 

•  Before  closing  we  must  make  a  brief 
mention  of  those  two  long  lorgotten 
towns,  Albany  and  Troy.  The  former 
|  was  situated  on  Muscatine  Island  just 
^bove  the  county  line  on  the  river  bank. 
The  other  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm 
now  occupied  by  John  W.  Walton.  The 
traditional  history  of  these  two  “Edens’’ 
runs  as  follows:  Two  adventurous 

Yankees  happened  to  step  off  of  a 
|  steamboat  that  had  stopped  for  wood 
and  concluded  to  each  Jay  out  a  town 
for  himself,  hoping  that  they  would 
some  day  rival  their  namesakes  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  After  staking  off 
their  cities,  the  river  commenced  to 
rise  and  they  soon  found  portions  of 
their  cities  under  water.  Thev  then 
took  the  first  boat  and  left  for  parts  un¬ 
known,  leaving  nothing  Put  their  vil¬ 
lage  legs  to  mark  the  place  of  their  dis¬ 
appointment. 

The  towns  of  Edgington,  Illinois  City 
and  Drury’s  Landing  were  our  neigh- 
!  hors  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Drury’s  Landing  was  a  place  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  for  the  first  25  years 
after  civilization  reached  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Almost  the  entire  traffic  was 
done  by  steamboats  on  the  river,  and 
Drury’s  Landing  being  the  only  landing 
between  New  Boston  and  Rock  Island, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  made  it 
one  of'  the  principal  shipping  points. 
The  story  of  its  origin  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Captain  Laferty,  ah  old  steam- 
|  boat  captain,  discovered  the  landing  or 
1  if  not,  at  least,  he  observed  its  natural 
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locality  for  business,  and  related  it  to 
his  partners.  The  four  parties.  Captain 
Laferty,  W.  C.  Townsley,  S.  R.  and 
Isaiah  Drury,  took  the  claim,  cleared 
out  the  brush  and  built  a  house. 

In  1838,  Reynolds  and  W.  A.  Drury 
kept  a  very  creditable  store  and  cut 
steamboat  wood  in  the  winter.  We 
have  seen  more  than  1,000  cords  of 
wood  in  a  pile  at  the  landing.  This  wood 
was  cut  on  the  island,  on  government 
lands,  in  the  winter,  and  hauled  on  the 
ice,  which  never  failed  to  supply  a  good 
bridge  for  hauling  in  those  early  years. 
The  price  for  cutting  was  “three-bits” 
(371  cents)  per  cord  and  “one-bit”  for 
hauling,  mating  the  wood  cost  on  the 
bank  50  cents  per  cord  and  it  sold  for 
$1.25. 

The  Drurys  handled  the  grain,  packed 
the  pork  and  did  the  businesss  of  those 
early  times  in  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  Knowing  their  advantage,  not 
wishing  or  neglecting  to  invite  com¬ 
petition  at  a  proper  time,  their  more 
energetic  rivals  at  Bloomington  got  the 
business.  Some  years  after,  about  tlfe 
time  coal  was  discovered,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  recover  the  lost  prestige, 
but  being  surrounded  by  a  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  rarely  built  school  houses  or 
towns,  and  being  near  the  advent  of  the 
iron  horse,  which  took  the  business 
from  the  rivers,  the  attempt  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  had 
Drury’s  Landing  been  owned  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thrifty  Yankees  in  its  early 
days,  a  city  as  large  as  Warsaw,  Quincy 
or  Alton  would  have  been  the  result. 

The  town  of  Illinois  City  is  still  in 
existence  and  has  some  mercantile  life. 
It  was  originally  laid  out  by  Coleman 
and  Clump. 

The  early  settler  had  many  inconven¬ 
iences  to  contend  with.  When  Mr. 
Gillet  landed  at  Geneva  with  his  family, 
as  we  have  before  stated,  his  house  was 
unfinished.  He  wanted  lumber  for 
floors,  doors  and  other  inside  work.  The 
nearest  lumber  yard  was  at  St.  Louis 
and  to  get  lumber  from  there  after  the 
20th  of  November  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  He  went  across  the  river  to 
Drury’s  mill, situated  at  Copperas  Creek, 
secured  some  lumber  and  had  it  hauled 
to  Drury’s  Landing.  It  had  to  be  boated 
across  the  river.  They  took  two  log 
canoes,  placed  them  8  or  10  feet  apart, 
and  laid  the  lumber  across  the  canoes. 
Addison  Gillett  was  in  the  stern  of  one 
canoe  and  Amos  Walton  in  the  other, 
to  paddle  them  across  the  river.  When 
they  got  about  midway  the  wind  com¬ 


menced  to  blow.  It  soon  filled  their 
canoes  with  water.  They  were  in  rather 
a  critical  position,  as  neither  could 
swim,  with  water  above  their  waists,  al¬ 
most  as  cold  as  ice  could  make  it,  and 
nothing  visible  above  the  waves  but  a 
small  portion  of  their  lumber.  How¬ 
ever,  their  raft  as  it  was  then,  did  not 
separate;  they  plied  their  paddles 
as  best  they  could  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  landing  on  one  of  the  small 
islands  at  the  foot  of  Geneva  islahd. 

Two  years  later  lumber  had  become 
more  abundant,  as  we  had  mills  which 
did  sawing  in  several  places. 

Nye’s  mill  on  Pine  Creek,  Long’s 
mill  on  Sweetland,  Warfield’s  mill  on 
Mad  Creek,  and  thie  Geneva  steam  saw¬ 
mill,  made  most  of  the  lumber.  Bread- 
stuffs  were  quite  an  item.  Drury’s 
mill  was  the  first  to  do  any  grinding 
and  Nye’s  mill  was  next.  These  were 
the  only  mills  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  place  that  could  grind  meal.  There 
was  a  steam  grist  mill  at  Rockingham,  a 
long  extinct  town  situated  about  six 
miles  this  side  of  Davenport.  During 
the  dry  portions  of  the  season  the  set¬ 
tler  was  put  to  a  hard  pass  for  flour  or 
meal,  and  many  time  we  have  grated 
corn  on  a  tin  grater  to  make  bread. 
While  the  meal  was  excellent,  the  work 
was  hard.  We  think  it  would  take  an 
hour  to  prepare  enough  meal  for  a 
supper  for  four  or  five 

persons.  We  were  better  situated 

than  some  of  our  neighbors;  having  the 
post  office,  we  were  of  couise  on  good 
terms  with  the  stage  driver.  Many  a 
^ack  of  meal  and  flour  we  have  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  bring  down  from  Rock¬ 
ingham  or  Davenport  during  the  dry 
season  of  ’39  and  ’40,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  Walton  had  a  sack  of 
meal  the  Burdetts,  Gilberts  and  Berk- 
shires  would  send  and  borrow  a  por¬ 
tion;  at  least  f  of  the  sack  was  loaned 
out.  It  was  of  course  returned,  but 
frequently  after  the  fall  rains  and  the 
mills  had  started  up. 

Late  in  one  of  these  falls,  when  there 
had  been  but  little  rain,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gilbert  and  a  young  man  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  started  for  Nye’s  mill,  on 
Pine  Creek,  with  an  ox  team  and  a  load 
of  grain  to  be  ground.  They  got  to  the 
mill  just  before  dark.  The  mill  was 
running  but  was  full  of  grists;  in  fact 
more  than  a  week’s  steady  grinding  was 
in  the  mill.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  miller, 
did  not  object  to  their  leaving  their 
grist,  but  refused  to  grind  it  until 
tlieir  turn  came.  They  put  their  grist 
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in  the  mill,  fed  their  team,  took  in  their 
beddin.tr  and  prepared  to  camp  in  the 
mill.  When  supper  was  ready  the  mil- 
ler  was  invited  to  share.  The  miller 
concluded  he  would,  and  after  having 
a  good  supper  and  washing 
it  down  out  of  a  bot-  j 
tie  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  take  along,  he  felt  in  better 
humor.  He  began  to  be  quite  sleepy, 
as  he  had  setup  most  of  the  previous 
night.  Mr.  Gilbert  persuaded  him  that 
he  had  better  go  to  bed,  Gilbert  volun¬ 
teering  to  run  the  mill  during  the  night 
in  his  place,  all  of  which  he  agreed  to 
by  turning  in.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  turned 
in-  his  grain  in  the  hopper.  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  got  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  our 
friends  got  their  grinding  done  ready  to 
start  home  in  the  morning. 

During  the  summer  of  ’39  or  ’40 
Judge  Williams  put  up  a  horse-mill  out 
on  his  farm,  four  or  five  miles  west  of 
this  city. 

We  recollect  taking  a  bushel  of  corn 
on  the  back  of  an  Indian  pony  and  going 
eight  miles  to  this  mill.  We  paid  12? 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  grinding.  Our 
pony  was  small,  and  the  mill  ran  quite 
hard,  and  ground  slow,  so  it  took  all  day 
to  go  to  the  mill,  do  the  grinding  and 
get  back.  WTe  had  to  furnish  the  corn, 
power,  pay  12?  cents  toll  and  do  our 
own  grinding.  It  was  nevertheless  the 
easiest  way  we  had  of  getting  bread. 

There  was  another  inconvenience  that 
the  pioneers  of  this  count?  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  that  does  not  exist  in  any 
new  country  at  this  time.  The  lands 
had  to  be  purchased  at  not  less  than 
$200  in  gold  for  a  quarter  section.  Now 
the  emigrant  simply  takes  his  claim  and 
files  the  notice  in  the  land  office,  which 
will  protect  him  from  five  to  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
proves  his  claim,  pays  $10  and  gets  his 
deed 

Almost  all  the  money  that  the  set-  j 
tier  brought  with  him  was  for  the 
purchase  of  land.  Very  little  money 
was  in  circulation  previous  to  the  land 
sales  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  of  1838. 
and  after  those  sales  until  the  second 
run  of  emigration,  which  began  in  the  j 
spring  of  1842,  there  was  really  no 
money  in  circulation.  The  farmer  sold 
his  grain  to  the  merchants  and  took 
“store  pay.”  Corn  was  worth  10  cents 
per  bushel,  and  wheat  from  30  to  40 
qents.  No  money  was  paid;  this  “store 
pay”  currency  did  most  of  the  business 
until  1850. 


The  settlers,  previous  to  1840,  were  a 
great  portion  squatters,  who  had  for 
several  generations  lived  on  the  frontier. 
They  had  started  from  Virginia,  settled 
in  Kentucky,  squatted  in  southern  Ohio 
and  along  the  Wabash,  then  again  in 
Illinois  and  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase, 
and  by  the  year  1842  many  of  the  first 
squatters  had  left,  never  to  be  known 
again  in  eastern  Iowa.  These  people 
had  quite  a  contempt  for  the  Yankee. 
They  were  afraid  of  his  wooden  nut¬ 
megs,  They  had  just  as  little  sympa¬ 
thy  for  him  as  they  have  now  for  the 
Chinaman  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Yankee  could  shake  himself  to  death 
with  the  ague  for  all  they  cared. 

The  circumstance^  of  the  times  compel¬ 
led  the  settlers  to  be  notably  hospitable. 
Every  man’s  cabin  was  a  hotel  and  if  a 
man  could  find  a  cabin  he  was  sure  of  a 
part  of  its  best  accommodations  and  gen¬ 
erally  without  price.  Among  these 
squatters  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Christopher  Burns,  who  came  here  in 
1837  and  left  about  1842.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  stature,  a  model  of  great 
physical  strength  and  weighed  about 
220  ft>s.  without  an  extra  pound  of 
flesh.  He  could  out-lift, out-jump  and  out- 
wrestle  any  man  in  the  county  and  but 
few  days  passed  at  a  time  when  he'  had 
not  mauled  some  one.  He  was  the 
bully  and  tyrant  of  the  county,  fond  of 
whisky,  though  rarely  drinking  to  ex¬ 
cess.  He  seldom  had  any  but  counter¬ 
feit  money.  Rumor  always  placed  him 
as  one  of  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  which 
infested  the  country.  His  name  was  so 
notorious  that  but  few  dared  to  say  no 
to  him.-  He  could  always  borrow  all  he 
wanted,  never  repaying  anything,  and  if 
the  loaner  ventured  to  ask  for  return, 
he  frequently  got  knocked  down.  He 
would  go  into  the  store,  if  he  saw  any  of 
his  neighbors,  and  generally  accost  them 
thus  :  “Your  time  to  treat.”  They  al¬ 
most  invariably  did  the  treating.  Mur¬ 
der  was  not  very  frightful  to  him.  It 
was  reported  that  he  met  an  Indian 
above  Mad  Creek,  near  where  the  pow¬ 
der  magazines  now  stand,  and  made 
some  request  of  the  Indian  which  was 
declined.  Burns  deliberately  shot  him. 
His  remains  were  found  some  days  af¬ 
ter  mostly  eaten  by  the  wolves.  Mr. 
Burns  moved  to  the  Missouri  settle¬ 
ment,  and  within  a  year  was  shot  by  an¬ 
other  settler,  who  was  never  disturbed 
by  the  law  or  people. 

Other  towns  may  have  come-  into  ex¬ 
istence,  for  on  a  map  published  in  1851 
we  find  the  town  of  Iowa,  situated  on 
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the  river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek.  The  town  of  Springfield,  lo¬ 
cated  near  where  the  first  Cedar  bridge 
was  built.  The  town  of  Lucas  was 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  Cedar  river, 
near  Tice’s  ferry.  The  fourth  of  this 
kind  of  paper  towns  was  located  some¬ 
where  between  the  present  towns  of 
Atalissa  and  West  Liberty,  its  name 
was  Hudson.  We  do  not  know  but  that 
it  was  the  birth  place  of  our  genial 
young  townsman,  John  Hudson;  if  not, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  towns 
had  only  an  existence  on  the  map,  for 
we  have  no  recollection  of  ever 
hearing  of  them.  There  was 
another  town  that  had  an  existence,  al¬ 
though  of  a  later  date,  which  we  should 
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not  forget.  This  town,  Winoga.  laid 
out  by  Hon.  J.  Scott  Richman  on  Mus¬ 
catine  Island,  some  six  miles  west  of 
Muscatine  along  the  Southwestern  rail¬ 
road.  The  Judge  staked  out  the  town 
when  the  railroad  was  first  built, 
and  in  order  to  give  it  a  start,  built 
two  dwelling  houses  about  1859  or  60. 
The  residents  of  the  Island  got  a  levee 
Jaw  passed  by  the  Legislature  allowing 
a  tax  of  20cts  an  acre  and  50  cts  a  town 
lot  to  be  levied  for  building  a  levee. 
The  Judge  having  a  large  number  of 
town  lots  laid  out,  and  not  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  selling  any,  vacated  his  town 
and  paid  his  tax  by  the  acre.  He  sold 
his  buildings  and  concluded  that  town 
making  did  not  always  pay. 
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Unwritten  History  of  Bloomington 
in  Early  Hays. 

BEAD  BY  J.  P.  WALTON  BEFORE  THE 
MUSCATINE  ACADEMY  OF  SCI¬ 
ENCE  MARCH  6,  1882. 

When  the  newcomer  stepped  from 
the  steamboat  near  the  foot  of  Chest¬ 
nut  street  he  frequently  stopped  with 
.Robert  C.  Kinney,  whose  hotel,  the 
Iowa  House,  was  located  on  the  west 
corner  of  Front  and  Chestnut  streets. 

It  is  said  that  a  stranger  stopped  with 
him  one  night  and  in  the  morning  asked 
Landlord  Kinney  where  he  should  wash, 
who,  turning  to  his  customer,  inquired  if 
he  had  a  handkerchief  and  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  said:  “Well,  there  is 
the  river,  Wash  there  and  wipe  on 
your  handkerchief/’ 

Bob  Kinney  as  he  was  called  com¬ 
menced  his  hotel  in  1836  by  building 
the  rear  part,  in  size  20x30  ft,  one  and 
one-half  stories  high.  This  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  ‘  largest  building  in  ♦  the 
city  at  that  time.  In  a  couple 
of  years  he  had  enlarged  it  by 
building  on  a  front  whieh  had  a  two 
story  porch  extending  its  whole  length. 
This  porch  was  a  very  popular  place  for 
genteel  loafing,  the  gentlemen  using  the 
lower  porch  and  the  upper  one  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  lady  guests.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  removed  in  1880  after  standing 
44  years.  During  the  time  of  removing 
we  observed  the  floor  joist  were  mostly 
made  of  hewed  black  walnut  logs,  from 
8  to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  were 
quite  sound.  Bob.  Kinney  kept  most 
of  the  bachelor  boarders  of  our  town, 
such  as  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  Hr. 
Blaydes,  Suel  Foster  and  others.  Kin¬ 
ney  concluded  at  one  time  he  would 
rent  his  tavern  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Wm.  Fry.  commonly  known  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Fry.  Kinney  thought  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  a  lease  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer 
(they  were  all  in  debt  to  him  for  board). 
So  he  went  to  Hastings  to  get 
the  lease  made.  He  said  he 
wanted  a  very  strong  one — one  that 
would  hold  the  “infernal  regions.” 
Hastings  was  his  man.  He,  too,  owed 
a  board  bill  and  was  glad  of  a  chance 
to  aouare  it  in  that  way.  He  went  to 
work,  commencing  on  his  old  English 
law  forms  and  writing,  rewriting  iter¬ 
ating  and  reiterating  all  the  legal  I 
terms  known  in  the  calendar,  until  j 
twenty  pages  of  legal  cap  were  written 
over.  Kinney  came  in  and  the  docu¬ 


ment  was  reiterated  (Hastings  says 
read)  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  .  Hast¬ 
ings  thus  paid  some  $50  of  his  board 
bill.  This  lease  was  used  in  renting  to 
Fry.  Kinney  moved  into  a  small  build¬ 
ing  on  Second  street,  near  where 
Fische’s  hardware  store  now  stands. 
Soon  the  country  became  too  old  for 
him,  and  he  began  to  look  for  a  newer 
one.  One  night  about  midnight  he 
was  taken  very  sick,  and  sent  for  Hr. 
C.  0.  Waters  to  come  and  see  him. 
The  doctor  found  him  sitting  up  and 
refusing  to  go  to  bed.  All  he  wanted 
of  the  doctor  was  to  know  if  he 
knew  anything  about  northwestern 
Texas.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  doc¬ 
tor  paid  any  back  board  or  not  by  this 
visit.  At  all  events  the  doctor  was  a 
bachelor  at  this  time.  Kinney  shortly 
after  left  for  Oregon,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years.  If  the  new-comer  could 
not  be  accommodated  at  Kinney’s,  he 
wouid  frequently  stop  at  “Captain 
Jim’s,”  the  next  hotel.  It  was  where 
the  postoffice  now  stands.  * 

Captain  James  Parmer,  known  as 
“Captain  Jim,”  was  a  large,  rather  fat, 
old  man.  He  was  a  good  customer  at 
his  own  bar.  Here  is  a  sample  of  tqs 
advertisement  in  the  Bloomington  Her¬ 
ald  of  1841’ 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

VyHEHEAS,  I  CAPT.  JIM,  long  a  dispenser 
’’  of  food  to  the  hungry  and  a  couch  to  the 
weary,  as  well  as  a  “horn”  to  the  dry,  having 
taken  possession  of  that  large  and  commodious 
house  on  Second  street,  Bloomington,  Iowa, 
formerly  the  residence  of  His  Hon.  J.  WiUiafns, 
do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  to  the 
world  that  I  am  now  prepared  at  the  sign  of 
Capt.  Jim,  to  accommodate  those  who  may  call 
upon  me.  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  otherwise 
they  go  scot  free.  That  this  statement  may 
the  more  fully  prove  true,  I  hereby  declare 
and  make  known  that  the  following  are  my 
charges,  for  all  of  which  the  best  the  market 
can  afford  are  furnished. 

Single  meal  35 

Board  per  day,  with  lodging  75 

Three  days,  per  day,  63  1-3 

Per  week  $3  00 

One  horse  feed  13 1-3 

Horse  per  night  35 

“  “  week  $1  63 1-3 

All  other  bills  in  proportion.  I,  the  said  Capt. 
Jim,  do  hereby  further  declare  to  those  in¬ 
debted  to  me  for  eating,  sleeping,  drinking,  or 
upon  contract  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  that 
unless  they  come  forward  immediately  and 
make  settlement,  Michael  Scott  was  never  in 
Scotland  if  I  don’t  send  a  constable  after  them 
to  bring  them  to  "taw:”  so  look  out  for  Conk¬ 
lin  or  Ward. 

Thankful  for  past  favors,  he  hopes  to  receive 
a  share  of  public  patronage  corresponding 
with  his  efforts  to  minister  to  the  tastes  and 
render  comfortable  those  who  may  favor  him 
with  their  patronage. 

CAPT.  JIM  PARMER. 

Bloomington,  Dec.  3, 1841.— 6tf 

Pardon  me  for  relating  an  anecdote 
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told  by  JL/an  Rice,  the  noted  showman. 
He  says  when  he  first  started  out  he 
visited  Bloomington  and  stopped  with 
Captain  Jim  and  had  his  exhibition 
at  his  hotel.  Captain  Jim  insisted  on 
having  his  pay  in  advance.  But  he  com¬ 
promised  by  making  the  Captain  door¬ 
keeper.  At  the  close  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  he  reported  no  money.  Dan  in¬ 
quired  how  that  came.  The  Captain's 
reply  was,  he  had  so  many  frien' s  that 
he  had  to  invite  whom  he  could  not 
charge  and  thus  he  received 
no  money.  This  left  Dan  six 
dollars  in  debt  and  no  money  to  pay 
with.  It  is  presumed  this  bill  was  nev¬ 
er  paid.  We  had  still  another  hotel  in 
town. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  Josiah 
Parvin  occupied  the  old  wooden  build¬ 
ing  that  stood  on  the  corner  where  Cook, 
Musser  &  Co.’s  Bank  now  stands  and 
kept  a  hotel  there  until  his  new  one 
was  built,  I  think  in  1840,  and  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Eastern  House  on  the 
west  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second 
streets.  Mr.  Parvin  was  one  of  the  best 
hearted  men  that  ever  came  to  a  new 
country;  too  much  so  for  his  own  good. 
He  was  very  excitable  and  many  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes  are  told  of  him.  He  was 
very  fond  of  hunting  like  most 
of  the  Parvins  and  while 
out  hunting  he  once  fell  over  a  loir, 
jumped  up  and  commenced  kicking 
himself  with  the  following  ejaculations: 
“Fall  over  a  log!  Deserve  to  be  kicked 
and  I’ll  do  it.”  So  at  it  he  went. 
Josiah  Parvin  set  the  best  table  and 
had  the  best  boarders.  Governor  Lucas 
boarded  there.  Governor  Dodge  and 
Grimes  were  also  among  his  patrons. 
Parvin’s  new  hotel  proved  too  much  for 
him.  He  had  to  give  it  up  as  most  of 
the  occupants  have  since  done,  without 
taking  away  much  money, 

A  fourth  hotel  was  started  in  the 
spring  of  1841  by  T.  S.  Battelle.  It 
was  located  where  Olds’  Opera  House 
now  stands.  It  was  called  the  American 
House.  This  was  the  leading  hotel  in 
the  place  for  a  long  time.  During 
the  winter  season  while  the  travel  was 
suspended  on  the  river  and  the 
old  fashioned  stage  coach  was 
made  to  take  its  place,  this  hotel 
was  in  its  glory.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  dozen  stages  to  start  out  at 
a  time  all  heavily  loaded.  In  this  hotel 
we  saw  our  first  cotillion  danced  in  the 
winter  of  1842*43.  Here  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  return  a  fugitive 
slave  to  slavery.  We  are  indebted  to 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Alex  Clark 
for  most  of  the  following  particulars. 
A  young  colored  boy,  Jim  White,  be¬ 
longed  to  Dr.  Merry,  who  then  lived  on 
a  farm  about  thirteen  miles  up  the  river. 
When  Dr.  Merry  moved  from  St.  Louis 
to  Iowa  he  left  this  boy  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Hughes,  at  St.  Louis.  Jim 
was  hired  on  a  steamboat  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  was  to  have  his  freedom 
in  two  years.  But  he  got  into  a  f  racas 
with  the  steward  of  the  boat  and  got 
his  head  badly  hurt,  so  he 
was  sent  North  to  Dr.  Merry 
for  treatment.  He  soon  beoame  so  im¬ 
pudent  that  the  doctor  ordered  him  off 
the  farm.  Jim  concluded  he  did  not 
like  country  life  and  simply  followed 
out  the  doctor’s  order.  He  left  “Massa 
Merry”  and  came  to  town  and  com¬ 
menced  working  at  the  hotel  for  Mr. 
James  Borland,  the  proprietor  at  this 
time.  The  Merry  family  concluded  that 
if  Jim  did  not  want  to  stay  with  the 
doctor  he  had  better  go  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  could  be  made  available.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  an  officer  from  St.  Louis  was 
sent  after  Jim.  He  found  him  at  the 
hotel  and  attempted  to  arrest  him  with¬ 
out  judge  or  jury.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  succeeded  if  the  proprietor.  Mr. 
Borland,  had  not  interfered.  He  dis¬ 
armed  the  detective  of  his  pistols  by 
main  force.  In  the  mean  time  the  boy 
took  shelter  with  Mr.  Clark,  who  had 
the  St.  Louis  man  arrested  for  kidnap¬ 
ping.  One  of  our  old  citizens  who  is  still 
residing  here,  Mr.  Fred  Phelps  went 
his  security.  The  Merry  family  had 
the  boy  arrested  according  to  law  by 
one  of  our  officers.  He  was  arraigned 
before  D.  C.  Cloud,  then  a  Justice  of 
the  Peaoe,  with  Stephen  Whicher  and 

R.  P.  Lowe  for  the  prosecution  and 
Jacob  Butler,  W.  G.  Woodward  and  J. 

S.  Richman  for  the  defense.  The  trial 
was  held  and  the  boy  released  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  Merry  had  brought.  Or 
permitted  the  boy  to  come  within  the 
bounds  of  a  free  State,  and  which  act 
freed  the  boy  from  all  liability  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  This  was  before  the  noted 
Dred  Scott  decision  The  boy  was 
not  safe,  as  the  leading  southern  sym¬ 
pathizers  were  determined  to  take  him 
without  law.  While  the  exoitement 
was  still  high,  an  old  fellow  named 
Michael  Greene  went  to  Uncle 
Ben  Mathews  and  Aunt  Nellie, 
his  mother,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  Chicago  with  a  team  and 
that  he  would  take  the  boy  with  him. 
This  was  reported  to  Mr.  Clark,  who 
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now  had  the  boy  snugly  stowed  away  in 
his  garret.  It  was  arranged  that  Greene 
was  to  cross  the  river  before  night  and 
go  out  to  the  third  bridge  and  wait  for 
the  boy.  who  was  to  cross  in  a  skiff  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark.  Mr.  Clark,  although 
not  so  old  as  he  is  now,  was  too  smart  to 
be  gulled  by  such  an  old  villain  as 
Green,  he  having  known  something  of 
his  previous  record.  Clark  started  as 
soon  as  it  was  aark  in  company  with 
the  boy  and  two  other  persons  to  cross 
the  river  in  a  skiff.  When  out  on  the 
river  so  far  as  not  to  be  noticed  from 
the  shore,  they  quietly  let  the  skiff  float 
down  the  river.  They  soon  heard  three 
different  boats  orossing  above  them. 
They  quietly  went  home  and  went  to 
bed.  The  parties  in  the  other 
three  boats  spent  the  night  in 
the  bottom  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  looking  through  the 
woods  after  Jim,  whom  Mr.  Clark  had 
stowed  away  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  Greene  returned  without  going 
to  Chicago.  After  waiting  for  two  or 
three  days  the  St.  Louis  man  concluded 
he  could  not  get  Jim  by  stealth,  so  he 
went  to  Dubuque  to  obtain  a  warrant 
from  a  United  States  Judge  for  his 
arrest.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  U.  S.  Courts  were  intensely 
pro-slavery  at  this  time  and  that  Jim 
would  stand  a  poor  chance  there.  This 
pleased  the  pro-slavery  side  immensely, 
so  much  so  they  could  not  keep  it  se¬ 
cret.  When  the  man  got  back  from 
Dubuque,  which  occupied  three  or  four 
days,  Jim  was  arrested  a  second  time. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained 
from  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  then  Acting 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State,  who  released  him.  Jim 
stayed  around  Bloomington,  joined  the 
colored  Methodist  Church  and  became  a 
great  shouter. 

The  American  House  was  the  stop¬ 
ping  place  for  nearly  all  the  traveling 
entertainments.  In  its  earliest  days 
but  little  else  besides  oircuses  came 
around.  The  artistic  minstrel  troupe 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after 
the  old  hotel  had  lost  its  prestige. 

Mr.  Battelle,  the  first  proprietor, 
succeeded  well  in  the  hotel  financially. 
He  raised  a  large  family,  lost  his  wife 
and  married  Aunty,  his  wife’s  sister. 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  hotel, 
sold  out  and  bought  a  steamboat,  the 
Oswego.  He  lost  considerable  money 
trying  to  run  it.  and  after  sinking  the 
boat  once  or  twice,  finally  left  for 
Oregon. 


In  the  rear  of  this  hotel,  where  the 
Journal  office  now  stands,  was  a  frame 
building  about  20x40  feet,  originally 
built  for  a  school  house,  but  used  by 
the  Methodist  church.  This  building 
was  also  used  for  various  purposes  such 
as  political  conventions,  lyceums  and 
other  public  meetings.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  we  attended  our  first  political  meet- 
ing.  Hon.  G.  W.  Woodward  was  a  can¬ 
didate.  We  recollect  seeing  him  there 
in  a  rough-looking  costume,  something 
remarkable  for  him.  He  was  success¬ 
ful  all  the  same. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  a  lyceum  was 
organized.  Here  the  professional  and 
Don  professional  met  in  debate.  We 
remember  hearing  a  very  interesting 
lecture  from  a  prominent  lawyer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  on  plagiarism.  This 
lecture  was  remembered  for  years  by 
both  of  them.  I  think  they  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  ordinary  lawyers.  At 
another  meeting  one  of  the  same  law¬ 
yers  got  into  a  dispute,  that  ended  in 
blows,  with  a  doctor  who  is  still  living 
in  this  city. 

When  the  Methodist  people  built  a 
new  church  (the  present  City  Hall) 
and  vacated  the  old  building,  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  stable. 

In  the  year  1841,  if  I  am  correct,  the 
Episcopal  Society  united  with  the 
Masons  in  erecting  a  church  and  a 
lodge  room.  This  was  the  first-  build¬ 
ing  erected  in  this  county  for  church 
purposes,  the  masons  occupying  the 
upper  or  9econ  1  story.  The  building 
was  22x60  feet  and  two  stories.  The 
lower  or  first  story  was  seated  for 
church  purposes,  with  high  backed 
seals  made  of  choice  black  walnut  and 
painted  whke.  This  building  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  where  the 
present  stone  church  now  stands.  It 
was  our  lot  many  years  afterward  to 
purchase  the  old  building.  We  took 
one-half  and  made  a  stable,  which  is  at 
present  owned  by  David  Rothschild. 
It  stands  in  the  rear  of  his  present 
dwelling  on  Eighth  street.  There 
seems  to  be  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  two  first  buildings  of  our  city 
which  were  used  for  religious  worship 
should  each  have  been  converted  tnto 
a  stable. 

There  stands  an  old  frame  building 
on  the  rear  of  the  lot 
occupied  by  Dr.  Graham’s 
drug  store.  This  building  was  originally 
erected  at  Prairie  Du  £hien  and  used 
for  a  Cathplic  church.  It  was  taken 
down  and  rafted  down  the  river  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Bishop, 
Loras,  I  think  in  the  year  1842.  The 
Catholic  congregation  did  not  number 
more  than  half  a  dozen  at  that  time. 
But  the  missionary  spirit  of  their  bish¬ 
op  provided  them  with  a  church.  This 
church  was  used  for  many  years  until 
St.  Mathias  was  built. 

The  Presbyterians  had  a  church  or¬ 
ganization  but  no  building  of  their  own. 
They  held  meetings  in  the  Episcopal 
church.  Their  old  bell  was  a  present 
from  an  eastern  foundry  and  was  placed 
on  the  roof  of  the  little  side  vestry 
room.  The  bell  was  removed  to  their 
first  church  on  Mulberry  street  east  of 
the  Court  House,  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  standing  and  used  for  black¬ 
smith  shops.  This  bell  was  one  of  two 
bells  sent  to  Iowa.  The  other  passed 
into  history  as  Hummel’s  bell  at  Iowa 
City. 

The  Congregational  society  erected  a 
church  on  the  hill  as  it  then  was,  near 
where  Mr.  Semple’s  dwelling  now  stands 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Sycamore 
streets.  This  was  a  small  brick  build¬ 
ing  about  20x40  feet.  It  had  a  rough 
wooden  bell  tower  erected  on  the  back 
or  rear  end,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  “stern-wheel  church.”  In  this 
tower  was  hung  the  bell  that  now  calls 
the  Congregational  people  together.  It 
is  the  oldest  bell  in  our  city.  I  am  not 
able  to  give  its  history.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  we  obeyed  its  call  to  meeting  j 
way  back  in  the  forties. 

The  Presbyterian  bell  that  came  here 
earlier  was  broken  and  removed  six  or 
eight  years  ago.  The  Catholic  church 
had  a  small  bell  at  a  very  early  day.  I 
should  think  it  would  weigh  about  50 
pounds,  and  it  was  possibly  the  first  in 
town.  It  was  afterwards  mounted  on 
the  old  Number  One  school  house  for  a 
school  bell.  Very  likely  some  of  our 
hearers  have  watched  its  motion  for 
fear  of  being  tardy.  We  say 
watched  its  motion,  for  it  was 
mounted  on  the  top  of  the  high 
tower.  One  could  see  it  further  than 
it  could  be  heard.  It  was  finally  burned 
with  the  school  house*  and  rendered 
worthless  as  a  bell. 

The  Congregational  church  was  the 
progressive  church  of  the  town.  The 
other  churches  charged  it  with  being 
aristocratic,  as  they  considered  that  it 
rather  infringed  on  their  territory  but 
the  attendance  proved  it  to  be  rather 
a  good  society.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  looked  like  a  country  school 
house.  We  well  recollect  how  the  in¬ 


side  looked  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 
We  had  frequently  attended  the  Meth¬ 
odist  meeting  where  the  main  aisle  was 
the  dividing  line  between  the  sexes,  at 
least  during  meeting  time,  the  men 
occupying  the  right  and  the  women  the 
the  left  side.  It  never  entered  our 
mind  there  could  be  any  other  manner 
of  seating.  We  went  early.  The  sex¬ 
ton  was  at  the  rear,  ringing  the  bell 
when  we  entered.  The  room  was 
empty  and  we  sat  down  in  the 
end  furtherest  from  the  aisle, 
of  a  seat  on  the  right  side  near 
the  middle  of  the  church,  not  thinking 
but  we  would  be  among  the  men.  In  a 
short  time  in  walked  Hon.  Stephen 
Whicher  and  wife.  Mrs.  Whicher  sitting 
down  close  to  us  to  make  room  for  the 
others  who  came.  Very  soon  the  seats 
were  full  and  we  were  the  only  boy  in 
that  part  of  the  church,  sitting  among 
the  substantial  ladies  of  the  church. 
We  were  considerably  embarrassed  at 
getting  into  the  wrong  pew  and  did  not 
make  that  mistake  a  second  time. 

The  four  described  churches  may 
well  be  called  the  pioneer  churches,  as 
no  others  were  erected  for  some  time 
af  terwards.  The  Baptists  had  a  church 
organization,  but  did  not  build  until 
1846  or  1847.  We  remember  working 
on  the  interior  of  their  church  building 
in  the  winter  of  1847-48.  I  think  they 
had  occupied  the  basement  for  church 
purposes  for  at  least  a  year.  The  Bap¬ 
tists  had  a  preacher  named  Seely,  a 
very  small  man  in  stature  but  a  large 
man  in  expectations.  We  recollect 
attending  one  of  his  missionary  meet¬ 
ings  at  Drury’s  Landing.  It  was  a 
beautiful  summer  afternoon.  While 
Rev.  Seely  was  discoursing  in  the  house 
to  the  women  the  men  stayed  outside. 
On  one  side  of  the  door  in  the  shade 
four  of  the  ungodly  amused  themselves 
in  playing  cards.  On  the  other  side  the 
remainder  were  engaged  in  pitching 
horse  shoes.  Rev.  Seely  did  not  con- 
iinue  his  missionary  work  at  Drury’s 
Lauding  much  longer. 

As  the  newcomer  wandered  toward 
the  northern  part  of  the  town  the  Court 
House  and  jail  would  attract  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Court  House  was  built  in 
1840  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lots  on  the  commissioners’  quarter  as  it 
was  called.  This  was  a  quarter  seotiou 
of  land  donated  to  counties  to  sell,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied#  in  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  Court  House,  as  built  then, 
was  almost  identical  with  the  front  part 
of  the  present  one,  although  the  walls 
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were  once  burned  out  and  the  wood 
work  rebuilt.  The  ground  in  front  of  it 
has  been  considerably  filled  up,  so  much 
so  as  to  bury  four  or  five  stone  steps 
that  run  along  the  front  porch. 

The  jail  has  disappeared.  It  was 
located  on  the  west  corner  of  the  Court 
House  square.  A  brief  description  of 
its  architecture  will  not  be  found  out  of 
place.  A  wooden  building  20x40  feet, 
two  stories  high,  with  an  outside  stair¬ 
way  leading  up  to  the  narrow  front  door 
in  the  second  story.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1838  or  '39.  It  was  built  of 
oak  timber  12x12  inches,  notched  to¬ 
gether  at  the  corners  and  made  of  two 
thicknesses  with  a  space  of  10  inches 
between  filled  with  broken  stone.  The 
inside  wall  of  timber  was  lined  with 
two  inch  plapk  having  a  twenty  penny 
nail  driven  in  at  every  square  inch- 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  story 
being  lined  with  the  same.  The  jailor 
occupied  the  second  story.  Communi- 
fcatiop  was  held  between  the  two  stories 
through  4  trap  door  and  by  use  of  a 
ladder  let  down  through  the  hole. 
When  oqqe  in,  the  prisoner  was  consid¬ 
ered  tolerably  safe.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  larger  percentage 
escapes  from  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  than  ever  did  from  that 
old  log  jail.  We  removed  this 
old  jail  in  the  spring  of  1857,  We  still 
preserve  the  old  key,  weighing  about  a 
pound,  in  our  cabinet  as  a  curiosity. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Mulberry  streets  stands  a  three-story 
brick  building.  The  two  upper  stories 
of  the  front  part  were  built  by  Mr. 
Fred  Miller  in  the  year  1848  and  called 
the  Muscatine  Hotel.  This  was  the 
farmers’  tavern  of  the  town.  It  was  a 
stopping  place  for  the  farmer  when  he 
brought  his  produce  to  market.  In 
those  days  Bloomington  was  the 
frontier  market  place  of  the  west. 
Produce  from  Johnson,  Linn,  Cedar 
and  Benton  counties  found  an  outlet 
at  Bloomington.  When  the  farmer 
brought  in  bis  load  of  produce  for  40  or 
50  miles,  he  generally  stopped  at  the 
first  place,  which  was  Miller’s.  He 
gave  them  plenty  to  eat  but  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  style.  It  was  no  uncommon 
occurrance  to  see  twenty  or  thirty 
teams  here  at  one  time.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  his  large  stable  took 
fire  and  several  farmers’  horses 
were  burned.  When  the  railroad 
began  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  “back  counties”  this  hotel  was 
no  longer  needed. 


Within  the  town  limits  there  were  two 
.  or  three  mills.  The  first  one  built  was 
a  water  mill,  owned  by  David  R.  and 
Asberry  O.  Warfield.  It  stood  on  Mad 
Creek,  about  100  feet  above  Ninth 
street  bridge.  The  dam  was  some  300 
feet  above  the  mill.  This  dam  washed 
out  at  least  three  or  four  times.  This 
mill  sawed  a  considerable  amount  of 
lumber.  It  passed  into  the  Brookes 
Brothers’  hands,  and  was  run  with  profit 
to  the  owners  until  the  big  flood  of  1851 
when  the  dam  washed  out  so  completely 
it  was  never  rebuilt. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  J.  M.  Barlow 
erected  a  very  creditable  steam  flouring 
mill.  It  stood  on  the  west  corner  of 
Second  and  Sycamore  streets  where 
Clapp’s  hardware  store  now  stands. 
This  was  a  great  improvement  to 
Bloomington.  This  mill  had  for' 
miller  John  Seely,  well  remembered 
by  many  of  our  citizens  and  Zephiniah 
Washburn,  one  of  Muscatine’s  early 
mayors,  was  fireman.  The  story  of  his 
elections  runs  about  this  way:  Politics 
did  not  enter  into  the  contest;  every¬ 
body  was  permitted  to  run  just  as  well 
as  he  could.  The  “boys”  got  Zeph’s 
name  announced  and  some  of  tfie  high 
toned  society  talked  quite  contemptibly 
of  their  candidate.  But  the  beys  went 
to  work  and  Zeph  was  *  elected.  After 
election  the  boys  went  to  the  mill  and 
taking  him  to  the  harness  shop,  they 
got  a  lot  of  brushes  and  brushed  him  off. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  Mayor  and 
that  he  must  reflect  credit  on  the 
office. 

On  the  south  side  of  Second  street, 
near  where  the  railroad  watertank  now 
stands  there  stood  a  steam  saw  mill 
which  was  first  erected  at  Geneva,  three 
miles  up  the  river,  and  removed  to 
Bloomington.  It  had  been  operated 
by  different  parties.  John  G.  Deshler 
and  John  Vanatta  were  among  the  early 
owners.  John  Yanatta  was  a  large¬ 
sized.  heavy-built  man,  a  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  fight  his  way  through  every¬ 
thing.  His  partner,  a  much  younger 
man,  was  six  feet  high,  square  built, 
weighing  about  200  fbs.  and  struck  out 
well  at  the  shoulder.  In  fact  a  scien¬ 
tific  boxer.  One  day  they  had  a  disa¬ 
greement.  Vanatta  thought  he  would 
whip  Deshler  (the  most  common  way  of 
settling  disputes  in  those  days).  Desh¬ 
ler  was  willing,  so  Vanatta  started  for 
Deshler  who  kept  backing  off  and  hit¬ 
ting  in  the  face.  In  a  short  time 
Vanatta  was  the  worst  punished  man 
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in  town  without  being  able  to  touch 
Deshier.  The  fight  furnished  material 
for  local  talk  for  some  time. 

At  another  date  this  mill  was  owned 
by  Robert  and  Samuel  Kinney.  Sam 
tended  to  getting  in  the  logs  and  the 
outside  work;  Bob  to  running  the  en¬ 
gine  and  tending  the  fires.  The  boiler 
was  old  and  leaky.  One  day  it 
sprung  a  leak  over  the  fire,  the 
water  ran  down  into  the  hot 
ashes  and  completely  dusted  the 
engineer,  Bob,  a  fat  clumsy  old  fellow. 
He  started  to  run  when  falling  down  on 
his  hands  and  feet  he  went  on  all  fours 
shouting:  “Sam,  Sam,  run,  the  boiler  is 
burst.”  Sam  seeing  the  dust  and  ashes 
joined  in  the  race.  The  panic  spread  to 
the  hands  and  there  was  a  general 
tumbling  among  the  logs.  This  boiler 
was  shortly  replaced  by  another.  The 
mill  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
stave  and  barrel  factory  and  was  lastly 
worked  by  Coe  and  Wells  but  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

The  first  lumber  yard  was  started  by 
F.  H.  Stone  and  Jack  Richman  in  the 
fall  of  1839.  They  purchased  a  hard 
wood  raft  of  lumber  that  was  sawed  on 
the  Maquoketa  river,  in  all  about  60,000 
feet.  It  was  composed  of  black  walnut, 
oak,  and  linn.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  buying  one-half  or  all.  Stone  asked 


Henry  Reece,  a  carpenter,  what  kind 
would  sell  the  best  if  they  should  take 
but  one-half  the  raft.  Reece  said:  “Take 
the  walnut,  it  will  all  be  wanted  for 
coffins.”  It  was  quite  sickly  in  those 
times.  They  took  it  all  and  while  it 
was  being  carried  out  they  had  a  shed 
erected  to  sit  under  and  count  the 
boards,  the  lumber  having  been  meas¬ 
ured  and  marked  in  the  mill  before 
rafting.  Stone  worked  one  day  and 
had  the  ague  the  next,  when  Richman, 
who  had  it,  but  on  alternate  days,  took 
his  place,  which  was  a  great  accom¬ 
modation  to  their  business. 

One  of  the  most  noted  places  of  re¬ 
sort  was  Tiley  Smalley’s  blacksmith 
shop.  It  was  tbe  gymnasium  of  the 
town.  Here  the  Hon.  Ralph  P.  Lowe, 
his  law  partner,  John  Gr.  Deshier, 
Michael  Greene,  Ozra  Phelps,  “Pap 
Mathews,”  (Hiram  Mathews)  Reuben 
Warren  and  a  dozen  others  of  less 
muscular  ability,  met  to  test  their 
strength  in  wrestling,  jumping,  lifting, 
and  other  tests  of  strength.  One  could 
not  pass  the  shop  that  stood 
near  where  Dillawav’s  store  now  stands 
without  finding  from  six  to  twelve 
either  engaged  in  such  tests  of  strength 
or  listening  to  some  story  from  “Pap 
Mathews,”  who  was  an  expert  in  this 
line. 
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recollections  OF  MUSCATINE 
ISLAND. 


A  Paper  Read  by  J.  P.  Walton*  Esq., 
Before  the  Muscatine  Academy  of 
Science,  April  28,  1884. 


PART  1. 

THE  ISLAND  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  Island 
commenced  in  1836.  The  Sterne 
brothers  built  a  cabin  on  the  head  of 
the  Island;  there  was  another  cabin 
near  Hershey’s  lower  mill  occupied  by 
Mr.  Main;  farther  down  Adam  Ogilvie, 
William  Gordon,  Ahimiaz  ‘  Blanchard, 
William  St.  John,  Pliny  Fay,  Governor 
Lucas  and  others  had  claims.  There 
was  an  Indian  camping  ground  in  a 
grove  of  jack  oak  trees  near  where 
Charles  Barrows  now  lives  (about  4 
miles  down  on  .the  river  shore). 
During  one  of  those  early  winters  the 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians 
and  quite  a  number  were  buried  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  at  that  place,  and  tor 
a  number  of  years  afterwards  their  re¬ 
mains  were  annually  washed  out.  The 
trinkets  buried  with  them  were  found 
along  the  bank  for  years  afterwards. 
Aaron  Blanchard  lived  at  Elisha 
Beatty’s  present  home  and  his  brother 
and  Richard  Usher  had  claims  a  little 
farther  oown.  Jerome  Walling  lived 
at  what  was  called  Walling’s  landing, 
now  Port  Louisa.  All  thd  settlements 
were  along  the  river,  as  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  feasible  to  live  farther  back. 

PRIMITIVE  ROADS,  FERRIES  AND 
BRIDGES. 

The  principally  traveled  thoroughfare 
was  along  the  river  bank.  The  Grand-, 
view  road  crossed  the  Island  near 
where  it  now  runs,  but  it  was  little 
more  than  a  trail,  as  the  slough  had  to 
be  forded,  which  could  not  be  done 
when  the  river  was  more  than  5  or  6 
feet  above  low  water  mark.  At  the 
head  of  the  slough  there  was  kept  a 
ferry-boat,  probably  placed  there  in 
1837;  it  was  pulled  back  and  forward 
with  a  rope.  I  presume  it  was  put  here 
in  connection  with  a  ferry-boat  that 
was  run  by  Stanton  Prentiss  three 
miles  farther  down  crossing  the  river 
above  Blanchard  island.  The  Prentiss 
ferry  was  discontinued  in  1840  or  41. 
The  head  of  the  slough  was  spanned 
with  a  bent  bridge  probably  in  1840; 
it  effectually  turned  the  north  and  south 


travel  across  the  Island  during  low 
water.  This  bridge  was  passable  until 
the  spring  of  1844  when  it  was  damaged 
by  the  ice.  We  lived  on  the  Island  at 
that  time  but  happened  to  have  our 
team  on  this  side;  tried  to  cross  on  the 
ice,  got  our  horses  in  over  their  backs, 
but  got  them  out  all  right.  Some  of 
our  neighbors  went  down  to  the 
Thornton  ford,  near  the  line  of  Louisa 
county,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
and  came  home,  accomplishing  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  25  miles  to  make  two.  We 
joined  a  party  that  went  up  in  the 
hollow  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Foster’s 
nursery,  cut  some  tall  red  oaks,  hewed 
out  sleepers  45  feet  long  and  repaired 
the  bridge.  During  the  season  the 
energetic  men  of  our  city  built  a  dam 
across  the  slough  for  manufacturing 
purposes  as  well  as  a  road;  (banking 
was  one  of  the  privileges  included  in 
their  charter).  The  road  was  all  that 
was  made  available  and  that  has  been 
in  use  ever  since.  The  old  bridge  was 
abandoned  and  carried  off  by  the 
public;  many  of  the  posts  were  stand¬ 
ing  for  20  years  afterwards. 

“THE  GOOD,  OLD  TIMES.” 

When  we  first  moved  to  the  Island  in 
1842  we  found,  Mr.  Magoon,  William 
Gordon,  George  Martin,  A.  Blanchard, 
and  Abijah  Winn  settled  along  the 
river,  all  striving  to  get  rich  raising- 
corn  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  in  store  pay. 
Corn  would  not  bring  money  at  any 
price.  Ahimiaz  Blanchard  raised  40 
acres  of  oats;  they  M^ere  the  largest, 
heaviest  oats  we  ever  saw.  He  sold 
them  at  8  cents  a  bushel.  They  were 
cradled  by  hand  and  thrashed  with  a 
chaff  piler. 

RACING — SHEP  SMALLEY,  RING  MASTER. 

In  the  fall  of  1842  the  sporting  com¬ 
munity  built  a  mile  race  track  on  the 
ground  west  of  Mr.  Hopson’s  farm, 
where  they  had  several  horse  races. 
They  were  making  preparations  for  a 
big  one,  but  there  came  an  early  fall 
of  8  inches  of  snow,  which  prevented 
it.  After  that,  the  road  in  front  of  Mr. 
Gurley’s,  where  that  row  of  poplars 
now  stands,  was  used  for  the  race 
grounds.  Almost  every  Saturday  during 
the  summer  and  fall,  a  crowd  of  men 
and  horses  would  come  down  from  the 
city  and  run  quarter  races.  Shepherd 
Smallev  was  considered  the  king  of 
the  track;  he  was  taken  as  authoritv 
on  the  horse  and  on  all  disputed  points 
of  pedigree.  He  had  three  of  the  finest 


thoroughbreds  in  the  west  which  he 
imported  from  Kentucky. 

FISH,  BY  THE  HUNDRED  ACRES. 

In  the  spring-time  there  was  another 
pastime  that  was  generally  indulged 
in,  that  of  spearing  buffalo  fish.  I  have 
seen  in  the  shallow  waters  where  the 
river  overflowed  the  prairie  lands, 
schools  of  buffalo  fish,  that  would 
cover  a  hundred  acres.  I  think  there 
were  at  least  10  tons  to  the  acre. 
Some  of  them  were  of  immense  size; 
50  lbs  was  no  uncommon  weight  for  a 
buffalo  fish.  The  buffalo  fish  had  a 
habit  then  of  gathering  in  the  sloughs 
in  the  fall  and  feeding  with  their  backs 
out  of  water.  They  would  make  a 
noise  very  similar  to  a  hog  grunting 
which  could  be  heard  in  a  still  even¬ 
ing  for  100  yards;  they  were  a  good 
mark  for  sportsmen. 

a  hunter’s  paradise. 

In  those  early  days  Muscatine  Is¬ 
land  was  the  hunter’s  paradise.  Wild 
geese  were  more  abundant  than  wild 
duck  are  now.  I  reccollect  being  one 
of  a  party  of  three  that  killed  15  in  a 
single  day.  In  the  winter  of  1843  and 
44  the  snow  in  the  big  timber  was 
marked  all  over  with  wild  turkey 
tracks.  They  could  be  seen  in  flocks 
of  hundreds;  they  were  feeding  on  pin- 
oak  acorns.  During  the  winter,  deer 
would  drift  in  from  the  high  prairies. 
One  could  see  a  dozen  any  day  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  In  the  low  grounds 
or  in  the  timber  could  be  found  species 
of  wild  hog.  They  resembled  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  wild  hogs  of  India — tall, 
long  legged  and  thin.  A  hog  that 
would  stand  3  feet  high  would  not  be 
more  than  6  or  eight  inches  through. 
They  were  armed  with  immense  tusks 
and  were  the  worst  wild  animals  we 
had  to  meet.  I  have  seen  very  valua¬ 
ble  dogs  killed  by  them.  Their  flesh 
was  yellow,  oily  and  strong.  Where 
they  came  from,  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  could  not  tell.  They  disappeared 
probably  about  1845.  Wolves  were 
very  abundant.  The  island  •  with  its 
level  lands  was  aline  chasing  ground. 
The  greyhound  was  the  popular  dog 
for  these  hunts,  John  vannatta  and 
Robert  Davis  had  each  a  large  pack. 
On  almost  every  fine  Sunday  during 
the  Winter  they  could  be  seen  riding 
or  running  across  the  island. 

TALL  GRASS  AND  PRAIRIE  FIRES. 

In  the  autumn  the  Island  was  covered 
with  aD  immense  growth  of  grass.  I 
have  been  hunting  cattle  in  the  low 


ground  where  the  grass  was  so  high 
that  I  would  have  to  stand  upon  my 
horse  to  see  over.  I  could  only  tell 
where  the  cattle  were  by  the  shaking 
of  the  gwass.  A  cow  bell  was  a  very 
useful  thing  in  those  days.  In  the  fall 
after  the  frost  had  killed  the  grass 
some  of  the  most  terrific  prairie  fires 
could  be  witnessed.  We  recollect  see¬ 
ing  one  start  near  Keokuk  lake  and 
run  across  on  a  west  wind  to  the  river 
at  a  rate  of  5  or  6  miles  an  hour;  in 
many  places  the  flames  were  30  feet 
high.  In  order  to  protect  our  fences 
we  had  to  plough  furrows  20  or  30  feet 
apart  and  burn  between  them,  we  then 
had  rail  fences  and  if  the  fire  tou  ched 
them  they  were  sure  to  be  destroyed. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SERPENT. 

Snakes  were  abundant.  A  party  of 
four  of  us  in  a  single  day  killed  snakes 
enough  to  reach  a  distance  of  300 
yards.  It  was  during  high  water  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  high  grounds. 
The  trees  along  the  Sand  Mound  were 
a  favorite  resort  for  them.  Almost 
every  tree  had  one  or  two  snakes  hung 
upon  it  somewhere.  It  would  have 
been  unsafe  for  one  to  have  gone  there 
without  a  good  club  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
e}res.  We  boys  were  on  the  war-path 
that  day;  many  of  these  snakes  were  6 
feet  long  and  some  of  them  quite  veno¬ 
mous. 

THE  FIRST  LEVEE. 

During  the  high  water  of  1844  the 
road  near  where  MussersV  MilL  now 
stands,  was  impassable  fora  longtime, 
probably  two  weeks  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  land  was  overflow¬ 
ed  on  the  island  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  slough.  It  was  decided  to  build  a 
levee  in  connection  with  the  dam  to 
connect  with  the  high  ground  near 
Hershey’s  lower  mill.  A  subscription 
paper  was  circulated;  the  subscribers 
generally  paid  in  work,  most  of  them 
coming  from  the  west  side  of  the 
slough.  There  were  '  a  great 
number  of  drift  logs  floated  out 
on  the  top  of  the  bank  during  the  high 
water.  These  were*  gathered  and 
placed  endwise  to  each  other  and 
covered  over  with  earth  dug  from  a 
trench,  it  being  considered  safer  to 
roll  in  the  logs  than  to  dig  up  the 
earth.  This  levee  was  to  be  2  ft  wide 
on  top  and  1  ft  above  high  watermark. 
It  was  never  fully  completed;  at  all 
events  the  first  high  water  washed  it. 
all  out. 
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THE  FLOOD  OF  ’51. 

I  think  the  high  waters  did  little 
damage  until  1851  when  the  water 
swept  over  the  entire  upper  end  and 
west  side  of  the  island.  The  high 
ridge  of  ground  where  the  two  story 
brick  school-house  in  Musserville  now 
stands  was  18  inches  under  water.  A 
large  raft  of  lumber  got  the  better  of 
its  operators  and  fetched  up  against  a 
grove  of  trees  out  on  the  island  two 
miles  from  the  river.  We  don’t  think 
there  were  2.000  acres  of  land  on  the 
entire  island,  beside  the  sand  mound 
that  was  not  overflowed 

THE  SECOND  LEVEE. 

In  1850  Congress  donated  all  the 
swamp  lands  along  the  Mississippi,  not 
sold,  to  the  different  States  to  reclaim 
them.  Our  county  took  advantage  of 
that  law  and  set  surveyor  G.  W.  Bum- 
gardner  to  selecting  the  overflowed 
lands  and  returning  the  same.  G.  W. 
Kincaid  was  given  a  contract  to  build 
a  levee,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  sale  of 
these  lands.  He  threw  up  considera,- 
ble  earth,  but  the  pay  not  coming  as 
fast  as  he  required,  the  work  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Louisa  county  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  same  act  secured  consid¬ 
erable  money  in  that  manner,  gave  a 
contract  to  Mr.  Thompson  who  built  a 
much  better  levee  for  a  distance  of 
about  4  miles  above  Port  Louisa,  than 
was  built  in  Muscatine  county;  but  it 
was  of  little  value.  Muscatine  county 
never  finished  her  portion  of  the  levee, 
and  never  closed  the  gap.  After  the 
high  water  of  1851  subsided,  the  low 
price  of  these  fertile  lands  invited  emi- 
igration  and  a  more  effective  levee  sys¬ 
tem  became  needed 

THE  THIRD  LEVEE. 

J.  W.  Walton  and  myself  prepared 
a  bill  and  got  our  friend,  Hon.  Royal 
Prentiss,  then  living  at  Port  Louisa,  to 
get  it  through  the  Legislature,  taxing 
all  lands  subject  to  overflow,  for  levee 
purposes.  During  the  existence  of  this 
law  a  very  substantial  levee  was  built 
in  Muscatine  county  and  the  gap  below 
it  and  that  of  Louisa  county  was  nearly 
closed.  When  the  levee  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  within  a  half  a  mile  of  Louisa 
county  the  Commissioner,  Wm.  Hoyt, 
changed  its  course  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  is  now  built,  to  the  Sand 
Mound,  crossing  a  deep  pond  requiring 
a  bank  23  feet  high,  a  hauling  of  earth 
by  teams  of  300  feet  and  leaving  out 
some  valuable  land.  Dr.  James  S.  Hor¬ 
ton,  the  owner  of  the  lands  on  the  out¬ 


side,  applied  to  Judge  Dillon  for  an 
injunction.  This  application  brought 
on  quite  a  contest.  It  was  late 
in  the  fall.  If  the  levee  was 
was  built  to  the  sand  mound.  Mr. 
Carmichael  (the  contractor)  could 
work  his  teams  all  winter  on  the  high 
bank,  making  the  big  fill;  if  it  ran 
along  the  river  bank  he  would  have  to 
stop  when  frost  came.  Mr.  Hoyt,  Car¬ 
michael,  or  some  one  else,  conceived 
an  idea  of  getting  a  general  affidavit, 
which  was  circulated  as  a  petition. 
Over  40  signed  it  supposing  they  were 
signing  a  petition.  Dr.  Horton  had  5 
or  6  affidavits.  It  was  during  the  1st 
term  of  Dillon’s  administration.  The 
injunction  was  not  granted.  Dr. 
Horton  appreciating  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Judge  running  over  the  whole 
State  of  Iowa  and  one  running  in  a 
single  district  where  40  votes  might 
change  the  election,  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  where  the  injunction 
was  granted.  Winter  had  set  in  and 
the  ground  was  frozen  so  that  work 
was  stopped.  During  the  winter  some 
of  the  citizens  living  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Island,  thinking  they  had  got 
levee  enough  to  protect  themselves, 
got  the  levee  law  repealed. 

THE  FRESHET  OF  1870. 

Very  little  trouble  was  experienced 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  Island  until 
the  spring  of  1870  when  the  high  water 
broke  through  the  levee  where  Musser’s 
mill  now  stands.  At  this  time  the  low 
grounds  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
railroad  track  wrere  quite  well  settled 
up.  The  water  was.  held  in  check  by 
the  railroad,  giving  time  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  get  away  with  most  of 
their  effects.  The  railroad  bridge  was 
washed  out  and  trains  delayed  for 

several  davs.  There  were  little  or  no 
%/ 

crops  raised  that  season  on  fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  best  part  of  the  Islaud 
and  no  traveling  by  team  to  and  from 
the  city  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  the  Musser  Co. 
commenced  building  their  mill  in  the 
gap  of  the  levee  made  by  the  high 
water,  the  county  and  •  individuals 
assisting  in  filling  up  thq  gap. 

THE  FLOODS  OF  ’80  AND  ’81. 

There  was  no  further  serious  trou¬ 
ble  from  the  river  until  the  spring  of 
1880,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  including  women  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  were  called  out  to  work  on  the 
levee.  The  street  commissioner  of  the 
city  worked  his  entire  force  of  men  and 
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teams,  to  keep  the  water  from  breaking 
oyer.  There  was  such  an  interest  felt 
in  the  city  that  it  was  arranged  that 
should  a  break  occur  all  the  bells  in 
the  city  should  be  rung.  (The  Mayor 
issued  a  proclamation  to  that  .effect) . 
No  break  occurred,  but  back  water 
flooded  most  of  the  low  ground  on  the 
northwest  of  the  rail  road,  Very  small 
crops  were  raised  on  the  Island  in  1880, 
the  most  productive  lands  lying  useless. 
Following  this  high  water,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  most  high  waters,  fever 
and  ague  set  in.  A  teacher  in  one  of 
the  schools  told  me  that  almost  every 
day  some  one  of  her  pupils  went  home 
sick  with  the  ague.  While  the  high 
water  of  1880  prevented  large  crops 
from  being  raised,  the  high  water  in 
the  autumn  of  1881  destro}7ed  more 
property  than  any  one  before,  coming 
as  it  did  when  the  crops  were  upon  the 
ground.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  corn, 
were  flooded.  Wherever  water  stood 
around  it,  the  wild  ducks  gathered  the 
corn.  Hay  stacks  were  flooded,  roads 
impeded;  in  some  cases  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  crop  had. to  be  boated  to  the  city. 

THE  PRESENT  LEVEE. 

*  •  <  i ! J  I  '  .  "  *  1 •  'i  t  •  i 

Thinking  that  the  time  had  come  for 
another  levee,  in  the  autumn  of  1880  we 
consulted  our  Representative,  Hon 
Hiram  Pripe.  upon  the  propriety  of 
getting  Congress  to  help  us.-  Under 
his  approval  we  had  a  number  of 
memorials  circulated  asking  appro¬ 
priation.  We  secured  more  than  2,500 
names  to  these.  A  series  of  political 
events  prevented  us  from  obtaining 
any  help  from  that  Source.  While  the 
measure  was  before  Congress,  con¬ 


cluding  that  the  Island  inhabitants 
would  have  to  help  themselves,  we  got 
up  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  have 
the  ditch  law  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  the  construction  of  'levees.  We 
quietly  circulated  this  around  and  got 
the  signatures  of  40  of  the  leading  citi¬ 
zens  interested  in  the  levee.  We  wrote 
out  an  amendment  to  the  ditch  and 
drain  law  and  sent  it  with  the  petition 
to  Hon.  J  A.  Pickier  our  member  in 
the  Legislature.  He  soon  got  it 
through  the  House,  We  then  wrote  to 
Senator  Pliny  Nichols  who  got  it 
through  the  Senate.  Thinking  that 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  a 
permanent  levee  we  concluded  to  let 
others  do  some  of  the  gratuitous  work. 
Two  years  ago  in  the  spring  of  1882, 
Mr.  S.  E.  Wliicher  came  to  our  relief. 
He  got  the  required  petition  and  gave 
the  necessary  bonds  and  the  general 
gratuitous  supervision  of  the  work  of 
construction  has  fallen  upon  him. 

Although  a  period  of  40  years  has 
passed  since  the  first  effort  was  made 
we  have  now  a  successful  levee,  one 
that  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  is¬ 
land,  costing  $85,000  at  this  time,  $45.- 
000  before,  in  all  $80,000  dollars.  It 
is  12  feet  wide  and  2  feet  above  high 
water  mark.  During  the  recent  high 
water  we  rode  over  it  and  found  in  many 
places  that  there  was  six  feet  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  water  on  its  two 
sides.  When  this  levee  is  occupied 
by  a  rail-road  that  will  keep  up  the 
repairs  and  afford  another  outlet  for 
its  products  then  Muscatine  island  will 
truly  be  the  Garden  of  the  West. 
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fiecollectioDS  of  a  Trip  From  new  England  to  Iowa, 
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A  Paper  Read  Refore  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Muse  a  tine, 
Iowa,  Alar  eh  14,  1S92,  by  ,/.  P\  WHIton. 


We  left  Lowell,  Mass.,  one  beautiful 
morning  in  May,  1833,  by  rail  for  Bos¬ 
ton. 

The  Boston  &  Lowell  railroad  was 
about  the  first  one  constructed  in  the 
United  States.  It  had  a  T  iron  rail 
laid  on  stone  sleepers.  We  presume 
that  it  was  expected  this  road  would 
never  give  out,  or  at  least  “hardly 
ever,”  which  proved  to  be  near 
correct.  But  use  proved  it  to  be  an 
unprofitable  road  bed.  It  wore  out 
the  machinery  too  badly  so  the  wooden 
tie  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  stone. 
The  cars  were  large  and  square;  they 
resembled  an  open  street  car  very 
much.  They  had  no  center-aisle  —  the 
seats  ran  clear  across.  There  were 
curtains  on  the  sides  to  keep  out  the 
cold  aiid  storm.  The  first-class  cars 
had  leather  cushioned  seats,  the  second- 
class  had  no  cushions.  The  trains 
were  nob  made  up  as  now.  They  had 
a  small  baggage  car  next  to  the  engine; 
then  came  the  first-class  cars  and  last¬ 
ly  the  second-class.  It  was  said  that 
the  smoke  and  sparks  annoyed  the 
last  car  the  worst,  hence  the  second 

class  was  behind.  The  distance  from 
Lowell  to  Boston  is  some  25  miles  and 
the  fare  at  that  time  was  $1.0  )  first- 
class  or  5  )  cents  second-class.  Most 
of  the  passengers  traveled  second- 
class.  This  class  system  I  presume 
came  from  a  similar  English  system 
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It  took  from  2*4  to  3  hours  to  make  the 
trip.  Their  system  of  managing  trains 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  present  time.  The  conductor’s 
duty  was  also  different.  He  was  seated 
on  a  seat  on  the  top  at  the  front  end  of 
t.ie  forward  car  where  he  could  see  the 
track  ahead  of  the  locomotive.  His  seat 
was  protected  with  a  fan  or  buggy  top 
cove.  The  conductor  nearly  ran  the 
train.  He  did  a  portion  if  not  all  the 
braking;  the  bell  rope  ran  up  to  his 
seat. 

The  locomotives  had  no  headlights 
or  steamwhistles.  The  bell  was  all 
they  had  for  signals  or  alarms. 

At  all  the  road-crossings  were  large 
signs  with  the  words,  ‘  Look  out  for 
the  engine  when  the  bell  rings.”  At 
many  of  the  crossings  tight  gates  were 
put  up,  with  a  gate  keeper.  These 
gates  were  so  arranged  that  when  they 
were  swung  open  for  road  travel  they 
closed  the  railroad  travel.  They  did 
not  run  trains  at  night.  I  don’t  think 
that  trains  were  run  at  night  to  any 
considerable  extent  until  the  head¬ 
light  and  steam  whistle  were  intro- 
duced.  They  didn’t  sell  tickets  on  that 
road  at  that  time.  When  the  hour  had 
arrived  and  the  passengers  were  all  in. 
the  conductor  came  around  and  col¬ 
lected  his  fare,  jumped  up  into  his 
seat  and  off’  we  started.  In  good  time 
we  arrived  at  Boston.  Here  we  had 
to  stay  all  night;  railroad  connections 
were  something  the  Yankees  had  not 
studied  at  that  time  so  we  waited  until 
morning  and  took  the  cars  for  Provi- 
dence,  K.  I.,  and  got  there  about  noon. 
We  then  had  to  wait  until  9  p.  m.  be¬ 
fore  the  steamboat  arrived.  We  were 
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soon  on  board  that  famous  old  Sound 
boat,  “Rhode  Island,”  and  bound  for 
New  York.  It  being  past  our  bed 
time,  we  had  to  retire, 

“Where  sleep  stole  on  as  s'eep  win  do 

When  hearts  are  light  and  life  is  new.” 

In  the  night  we  awoke  intensely  sick. 
We  recollect  it  quite  distinctly.  The 
berth  was  going,  first  one  end  up  and 
then  the  other.  Pretty  soon  we  began 
to  come  up,  or  at  least  our  supper  did. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  the  boat 
was  going  around  Point  Juda,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rough  place.  This  was  our 
first,  last  and  only  sea  voyage.  But 
we  had  the  sensation  of  being  sea  sick 
to  perfect  our  nautical  knowledge. 

In  the  morning  we  were  in  Long  Is¬ 
land  Sound.  It  was  called  smooth  wa¬ 
ter;  we  thought  it  quite  rough.  We 
soon  got  better  and  were  amused 
watching  the  different  sail- 
ing  crafts,  wild  duck  and 
porpoise.  The  last  were  as  large  as  a 
sugar  hogshead  and  quite  black,  and 
as  they  swam  along  they  appeared  to 
be  rolling  through  the  waves,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  time  with  their  backs 
out  of  the  water. 

New  York  was  reached  some  time  in 
the  afternoon  and  we  had  to  stay  all 
night.  Here  we  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  our  fare  to  Pittsburg  with  1>. 
Leech  <fe  Co’s.  Packet  Line  via  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  railroad  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canals  and  railroads. 

We  secured  our  fare  and  started  on 
the  morning  boat  for  Amboy.  This 
was  the  mail  boat.  Every  once  in  a 
while  the  boat  would  stop  and  a  row¬ 
boat  would  come  out  from  the  shore 
and  bring  a  passenger  with  the  mail, 
make  an  exchange  and  we  would 
start  on.  Once  on  this  trip  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  open  o  ean. 
the  first  time  we  ever  saw  it.  In  due 
time  we  arrived  at  Ambov,  where  we 
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took  the  cars  to  cross  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  Bordontown.  While  on  the 
cars  our  attention  was  called  to  a  very 
fine  house  with  tine  surroundings, 
which  we  were  informed  was  the  home 
of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  half  brother 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  hrom  Bordon¬ 
town  we  went  to  Philadelphia  by  boat 
on  the  Delaware  river.  The  boat 
landed  at  the  wharf  near  Chestnut 
street.  We  visited  this  wharf  some  4  ) 
years  afierward  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  changed  in  that  locality  j 


but  very  little.  At  Philadelphia  we 
had  to  stop  another  night. 

On  the  fifth  morning  we  took  the 
cars  for  Columbia.  At  that  time  tne 
people  of  Philadelphia  were  extremely 
cautious.  They  would  not  allow  a  lo¬ 
comotive  to  come  within  the  city,  so 
they  hauled  us  out  four  or  five  miles 
with  horses.  They  had  about  six  gray 
horses  in  a  team,  and  we  moved  fully 
five  miles  an  hour.  After  they  had 
hitched  on  the  locomotive  we  got 
along  faster.  Reached  Columbia,  81L 
miles,  in  time  to  go  on  board  the  canal 
boat  before  dark.  This  canal  boat  was 
probably  40  or  5 )  feet  long,  12  or  15 
feet  wide,  with  a  cabin  the  whole 
length.  The  first  room  was  occupied 
by  the  ladies.  The  second  was  for 
baggage;  then  a  cook  room  and 
gentlemen’s  cabin.  We  traveled  on 
this  boat  until  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains  at  Hollidays- 
burg  and  crossed  them  by  rail  to 
Johnstown,  thence  by  canal  boat  to 
Pittsburg.  I  think  the  time  was  fully 
five  days  in  crossing  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  On  the  canal  boat  we  traveled 
in  the  night. 

When  once  on  the  canal  boat  we 
were  fairly  in  the  current  of  western 
emigration.  Almost  every  one  of  our 
30  or  4 )  passengers  were  going  to 
some  point  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

Canal  boat  riding  is  not  the  most  de- 
sirable  mode  of  traveling.  The  boat 
was  towed  along  with  horses,  one  for- 
ward  of  the  other,  with  a  boy  riding 
the  hind  one  to  urge  them  on.  A 
large  portion  of  the  tmie  they  went 
little  faster  than  a  walk.  There  were 
stations  along  the  canal  to  change 
horses,  and  there  were  many  bridges 
over  the  canal  so  low  that  one  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  deck  would  have  to  stoon  to 
pass  under.  We  recollect  seeing  one 
man  loose  his  hat;  the  boat  was  stop¬ 
ped  until  he  got  it.  The  men  would 
frequently  climb  up  on  these  bridges 
and  run  to  the  next  one  for  exercise. 

If  any  one  present  has  rode  on  a 
freight  train  and  felt  the  jerks  of  a 
sudden  stop,  3*011  can  imagine  some¬ 
thing  of  the  riding  on  a  canal  boat 
whiie  going  through  the  locks.  The 
boat  will  be  moving  smoothly  along 
and  all  at  once  it  will  come  up  stand¬ 
ing  with  almost  force  enough  to  throw 
you  out  of  your  chair.  The  sccuerv 
along  these  canals  was  lovely;  the 
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hills  were  green,  the  snowballs  were 
in  full  bloom.  To  a  boy  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  days  in  a  city  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  an  enchanted  land 

During  this  five  days1  trip  the  pass¬ 
engers  became  well  acquainted.  Be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  Pittsburg  they  had  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  together  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  for  a  boat  to  take  us  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  to  St.  Louis.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  boats  at  the 
landing  and  considerable  competition. 

Our  committee  made,  a  bargain  with 
Orin  Smith,  captain  of  the  steamer 
Brazil,  to  bring  us  to  our  destination. 
The  Brazil  was  a  new  boat  and  this 
was  her  first  trip  She  was  loading 
pine  lumber  and  shingles  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  be  taken  to  tort  Snelling, 
near  St.  Paul,  and  was  going  all  the 
way  around.  I  think  the  passage  was 
$36  in  cabin,  or  $18  on  deck.  It  was 
further  offered  if  the  party  concluded 
to  go  on  deck  that  the  men  should  not 
be  called  on  to  “wood”  during  the 
night  and  that  our  party  should  have 
control  of  one  side  of  the  deck  cabin, 
and  no  other  ones  should  be  quar¬ 
tered  on  that  side  without  our  consent 
and  that  a  tarpaulin  should  be  stretched 
so  as  to  keep  others  away.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  and  it  was  voted  unani¬ 
mous  to  go  on  deck.  When  we  got 
nicely  (ixed  on  board  another  canal 
boat  came  i  i  loaded  with  German  emi¬ 
grants,  right  from  the  ©Id  country. 
This  was  our  first  acquaintance  with 
the  German  in  his  traveling  costume 
and  habits,  and  we  were  more  amused 
at  him  than  at  any  other  thing  on  the 
trip,  especially  when  the  mate  or 
watchman  came  around  in  the  night  to 
call  them  out  “to  wood.”  At  that 
time  about  all  the  business  was  done 
on  the  river  and  there  were  a  great 
many  boats.  Our  boat  was  one  of  the 
fastest  and  we  were  in  one  continuous 
race  from  the  time  we  left  Pittsburg 
until  we  reached  St.  Louis  As  soon 
as  we  had  outrun  one  boat  we  would 
overtake  another.  Some  of  them  were 
hard  to  pass,  bat  ti  use  a  slang  term, 
we  “got  there  every  time.” 

Wood  was  the  fuel  used  at  that  time 
by  the  boats.  We  had  to  stop  to  take 
it  on.  I  have  frequently  seen  all  the 
men,  passengers  and  all,  carrying 
wood,  so  great  was  the  excitement 
during  some  of  those  races. 


We  stopped  half  a  day  at  Wheeling 
and  took  on  freight,  mostly  salt.  While 
there  a  small  black  and  white  kitten 
came  on  the  boat.  We  claimed  it  and 
brought  it  with  us  and  kept  it  for  12  or 
more  years.  We  were  going  to  a  new 
country  -and  were  not  sure  that  we 
could  get  a  cat;  she  proved  a  very 
prolific  early  settler  and  an  excellent 
hunter. 

We  stopped  a  day  at  Cincinnati.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  we  were 
shown  some  of  the  remnants  of  the 
steamboat  Moselle  that  had  exploded 
her  boilers  some  three  weeks  previous. 
A  portion  of  the  boilers  lay  on  the  top 
of  the  bluff  fully  6  ) J  feet  distant.  We 
were  shown  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  a 
house  nearly  3JJ  feet  away  that  a  man 
was  blown  through.  We  have  since 
learned  that  the  man  was  the  grandfa¬ 
ther  of  our  Char.ie  Stone. 

Cincinnati  at  that  thime  was  the 
largest  citv  west  of  the  Alleghenv 
mountains  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  New  Orleans.  It  contained  about 
35,000  inhabitants.  The  front  street 
was  a  busy  place.  The  buildings  were 
mostly  two  stories,  with  a  great  many 
signs,  boot  stores,  refreshment,  etc.  I 
recollect  seeing  a  sign,  “Cat-fish  for 
sale.”  I  enquired  what  kind  of  a  fish 
that  was;  we  did  not  have  any  in  New 
I  England.  Soldiers  were  seen  drilling 
over  at  the  barracks  on  the  other  side 
j  of  the  river. 

We  stopped  half  a  day  at  Louisville. 
It  was  a  very  busy  place.  A  large 
portion  of  labor  was  done  by  colored 
men.  They  drove  the  drays  and 
handled  the  freight;  I  presume  that 
they  were  mostly  slaves.  We  left  be¬ 
fore  night  in  time  to  cross  the  falls  in 
davlight.  The  river  was  high  or  we 
would  have  had  to  go  around  in  the 
canal. 

The  Ohio  river  was  the  great  artery 
of  western  commerce.  It  was  alive 
with  boat*  of  all  descriptions.  A  great 
many  persons  coming  west 
would  get  lumber  at  Pitts- 
*  burg,  build  a  boat  and  float  down 
to  the  Mississippi.  It  took  from  one 
to  two  months  to  make  the  trip  but  a 
man  with  a  large  family  could  afford 
to  take  the  time.  Large  amounts  of 
produce  were  floated  out  of  the  Ohio 
river  in  Hat-boats.  They  generally 
went  down  the  Mississippi,  while  emi- 
j  gration  did  not.  Slavery  seemed  to 
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make  a  wall  that  no  emigrant  wished 
to  climb. 

Our  next  stopping  was  at  St.  Louis, 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  west,  the 
great  distributing  point.  Here  we  laid 
in  our  provision  for  the  summer,  such 
as  flower  and  bacon.  The  bacon  was 
western  cured  and  smoked  with  any 
kind  of  wood  or  chips  that  would  make 
a  smoke.  It  soon  got  strong. 

After  spending  a  half  a  day  at  St. 
Louis  we  started  in  time  to  reach  Al¬ 
ton  before  night  and  were  shown  the 
house  where  E.  B.  Lovejoy  was 
murdered,  Nov.  7,  1837.  The  history 
of  Lovejoy’ s  murder  was  about  this 
way:  He  was  publishing  an  aboli¬ 
tion  paper  in  Altona  too  near  a  slave 
state  to  be  safe. 

A  large  party  of  "Fire  eaters,”  as 
they  were  called  at  that  time,  went  up 
from  St.  Louis,  threw  his  press,  type 
and  other  material  out  of  the  window, 
killed  him  and  returned  without  mo¬ 
lestation.  This  act  on  the  part  of  St. 
Louis  did  St.  Louis  and  state  of  Mis¬ 
souri  an  immense  damage.  It  showed 
that  freedom  and  slavery  could  not  ex¬ 
ist  together.  The  immense  emigration 
that  was  drifting  down  the  Ohio 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  have  stopped 
in  Missouri.  That  one  act  extended 
my  trip  from  Missouri  to  Iowa.  My 
father  came  west  in  the  autumn  of 
1837  with  the  intention  of  settling  near 


the  Iron  mountains  in  Missouri;  went 
out  and  looked  at  the  country  and  was 
satisfied,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  just 
after  the  Lovejoy  murder.  My  fa-‘ 
ther  being  a  strong  abolitionist,  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  not  a  safe  place  for  him 
and  he  started  up  the  Mississippi  river 
and  finally  stopped  in  this  county.  My 
father  was  not  alone.  Hundreds  of 
others  were  influenced  in  the  same 
manner. 

On  the  evening  of  June  9th,  1838, 
we  got  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase,  near  where  Keokuk 
is  located.  On  the  following  morning, 
June  10th,  we  passed  Bloomington, 
now  Muscatine,  and  landed  at  Geneva, 
where  Col.  Hare  now  lives,  after  a 
passage  of  nineteen  days.  It  was  the 
shortest  trip  on  record  at  the  time;  it 
had  usually  taken  four  weeks  to  make 
it. 

At  St.  Louis  our  party  was  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  Here  we  lo^t  our  Ger¬ 
man  fellow  voyagers  and  many  of  our 
canal  boat  acquaintances.  Some  of 
the  passengers  settled  in  this  county 
and  city.  The  two  elder  Brockways, 
James  and  Alonzo,  also  the  elder  Dr. 
Robertson  with  his  family,  including 
his  son,  the  late  Dr.  W,  S.  Robertson, 
all  of  whom  stopping  at  Burlington, 
afterwards  came  here  to  live  and  end 
their  days. 
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BLOOMINGTON  and  its  SURROUNDINGS, 

Read  by  J.  P.  Walton,  President  of  the  Old  Settler’s  Society,  of  Mus¬ 
catine  County,  at  their  Winter  Meeting  held  on  February  16th, 
1887,  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 

Also  the  Address  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Robbins,  D.  D. 


The  Old  Settlers  of  Muscatine  and 
vicinity  met  in  the  Academy  of  Science 
rooms  last  evening  to  celebrate  their 
thirty-first  anniversary.  The  atten¬ 
dance  was  such  as  to  require  the 
placing  of  temporary  benches  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  and  every  seat  was 
taken. 

President  Walton  presided,  and 
promptly  at  7:30  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  He  remarkel  that  owing  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Reunion,  no 
meeting  had  been  called  to  take 
action  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Seth 
Humphreys  and  he  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  we  hear  with  sorrow  of  the 
death  ol'  Mrs.  Seth  Humphreys,  who  die-1  on 
January  29th,  1887  She  tntving  lived  in  our 
community  for  nearly  forty  years,  as  a 
tribute  to  her  memory,  we  desire  to  record 
our  appreciation  of  those  high  qualities  so 
marked  in  her  life  and  character,  and  we 
tender  our  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  hus¬ 
band  in  his  sore  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  these  reso’utions  be  placed 
on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  be  furnished  the 
papers  for  publication. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  President  announced  that 
Article  1  of  the  amended  constitution 
makes  all  who  came  to  Muscatine 

prior  to  1860  and  their  descendants, 
eligible  to  membership,  and  Article  11, 
Sec.  1,  prescribes  that  the  object  of  this 
society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  history  of  the  first  settlement.  In 
compliance  with  this  section,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said  he  had  prepared  his  address, 
which  he  read  as  follows: 

president  walton’s  address. 

Bloomington  was  laid  out  in  the 
spring  of  1836  with  the  old  trading 
house  as  a  center.  This  building  stood 
near  the  foot  of  the  Avenue.  At  that 
time  Bloomington  had  several  log  cab- 
bins  located  below  the  mouth  of  Pap- 
poose  creek. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  PAPPOOSE 
CREEK. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  creek 
is  a  problem  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
solve  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In 
a  previous  paper  I  gave  it  as  l  learned 
it  from  Hon.  S  C.  Hastings.  From 
Mrs.  Laura  Nye  Patterson,  the  oldest 
lady  resident  of  the  county,  I  get  a 
different  origin  for  the  name.  She 
says  that  the  Indians  taught  their 
children  to  swim  almost  as  soon  as 
they  could  walk.  That  during  a 
course  of  instruction  a  pappoose,  or 
Indianchild,  was  drowned  in  its  waters; 
hence  the  name  of  Pappoose  creek. 

Mrs.  Patterson  also  gives  the  auth¬ 
orship  of  the  name  of  Mad  creek  to  Col. 
Davenport.  At  an  early  day  a  large 
portion  of  the  transportation  was  done 
on  keel  boats.  On  one  of  his  trips, 
the  Colonel  had  occasion  to  tie  his 
boat  in  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A 
heavy  rain  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
stream  that  broke  his  boat  loose  with¬ 
out  any  one  being  on  board.  He  at 
once  attributed  the  accident  to  “That 
|  mad  creek,”  which  cognomen 
it  has  ever  since  carried. 
The  Col.  hired  one  of  his  men  to  swim 
out  and  secure  his  boat  Mad  creek  at 
that  time  had  a  crooked  channel,  large 
and  deep  enough  to  run  aflat  boat  up 
to  the  main  ford,  near  10th  street. 

INDIAN  TRAILS. 

Here  the  Indian  trail  crossed  it. 
These  trails  were  all  roads  or  paths 
traveled  by  the  Indians.  They  were 
generally  located  on  the  best  ground 
for  a  road,  keeping  as  near  the  river 
as  was  convenient.  As  a  rule,  au  In¬ 
dian  will  travel  in  the  timber  or  along 
a  river  considerably  farther  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  venturing  out  in  open  grounds. 
There  was  one  main  trail  that  passed 
through  our  town.  It  entered  on  the 
west  near  the  County  Farm,  running 
east  through  Butlorville  or  the  ridge 
near  the  main  street,  crossed  Pappoose 
creek  north  of  where  Henry  Fuller’s 


brick  yard  is  now  located;  thence 
around  the  foot  of  the  Third  Ward 
school  house  hill  to  the  Mad  creek 
crossing  near  10th  street  bridge;  thence 
up  over  the  hill  south  of  Dr.  Weed’s 
residence  Indian  trails  were  about 
twelve  inches  wide,  worn  about  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  and  thickly  matted  with  a 
short,  line,  wirey  trail  grass  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  high. 
This  grass  was  probably  in¬ 
digenous  with  the  Indian, 
occurring  nowhere  else  but  in  these 
trails  It  lived  long  after  the  Indians 
left.  I  could  follow  this  trail  in  places 
where  civilization  had  not  disturbed  it 
for  years  after  the  last  Indian  had  stop¬ 
ped  traveling  on  them. 

Our  little  village  prospered  fairly 
well.  Frame  buildings  were  erected 
along  Front  street;  but  few  ventured 
further  back. 

THE  WHICHER  CASTLE. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  Stephen 
Wbicher  erected  the  building  now 
owned  by  W.  H.  VanNostrand  on  the 
west  hill.  The  Inmber  was  largely 
brought  from  Cincinnati  and  probably 
from  the  pineries  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  framing  timbers  were  cut  and 
hewn  from  trees  growing  within  the 
city  limits  It  was  built  with  an  old 
fashioned  hip  roof,  the  lower  part  be¬ 
ing  steeper  than  the  upper,  having 
three  ridges  running  lengthwise.  The 
gable  ends  were  finished  with  battle¬ 
ments.  It  was  an  old  castle  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Whicher  had 
this  roof  and  the  battlements  removed 
in  1849,  robbing  it  of  its  feudal  appear¬ 
ance. 

On  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  stood  a  group  of 
buildings  owned  by  Pliny  Fay,  Wil¬ 
liam  Brownell,  Joseph  Williams  and 
others  that  were  put  up  on  or  before 
1840.  Mr.  Brownell’s  house  was  the 
first  to  give  way  to  improvement. 
Judge  Williams’  soon  followed.  Last 
summer  Pliny  Fay's  had  to  go,  leaving 
two  or  three  others  of  the  first  old 
buildings  still  standing.  This  group 
of  buildings  made  the 

FIRST  NOTED  LAND  MARK; 

they  could  be  seen  for  miles  away. 
While  talking  about  these  buildings,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe 
some  of  the  owners.  Mr.  Brownell 
was  a  large,  well-formed,  well-dressed 
and  good  looking  gentleman;  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  contractor  by  occupation. 


His  store  was  situated  on  Chestnut 
street,  near  Front  street.  The  Court 
House  and  the  military  road  across 
the  bottom,  on  the  other  s;de  of  the 
river,  were  among  his  contracts. 

Hon.  Joseph  Williams  was  our  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge;  afterwards  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  Iowa.  He  was  a  genial, 
good-hearted  man,  the  prince  of  story 
tellers  and  could  play  a  fife,  beat  a 
drum,  or  make  a  public  speech  with 
equal  gusto.  While  he  could  not  be 
called  a  studious  man  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  no  Judge  has  ever 
presided  on  the  bench  since  his  time 
that  gave  better  or  more  universal 
satisfaction.  He  was  always  the  friend 
of  the  plain  pioneer  of  those  early 
days,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  consist¬ 
ent  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
When  this 

FIRST  SETTLER’S  SOCIETY 

was  organized,  thirty-one  years 
ago  to-day,  Judge  Williams 
was  elected  its  first  president.  We 
met  in  the  basement  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Hon.  T.  S.  Parvin, 
who  was  elected  our  secretary, 
had  prepared  articles  of  organization 
and  had  them  there;  so  the  organizing 
took  but  a  short  time;  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied 
by  the  president  in  relating  his  early 
adventures  in  Iowa  while  traveling  as 
a  Judge. 

We  must  not  forget  our  old  towns¬ 
man,  Stephen  Whicher.  He  was  tall, 
slim  and  dignified.  As  a  lawyer  he 
had  no  superior.  He  always  managed 
to  have  a  comfortable  living  but  never 
became  what  would  be  called  wealthy. 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
town.  At  public  meetings  he  was 
usually  president,  or  chairman  on 
resolutions.  Sunday  would  always 
find  him  in  his  seat  in  the  little  church 
on  the  hill.  He  was  noted  for  his 
pungent  wit.  Whicher’s  witty  say¬ 
ings  are  still  remembered  by  many  of 
our  old  settlers.  One  story  told  of 
Mr.  Whicher  is  too  good  to  be  missed. 
Previous  to  the  days  of  Commodore 
Davison  and  his  Northern  Line  boats 
all  steamboats  carried  bars  and 
were  said  to  have  the  best 
of  liquors.  At  that  time 
liquor  drinking  was  practiced  by 
almost  every  one  and  to  get  it  where 
the  best  could  be  had  was  considered 
“all  right.”  When  a  steamboat  landed 
you  could  see  a  score  or  more  thirsty 
fellows  rushing  aboard  the  boat. 
Their,  business  was  generally,  with  the 


barkeeper.  Mr.  Whicher  rarely  drank 
much  but  concluding  he  wanted  a  drink 
and  seeing  a  large  num ber  going  aboard 
a  boat  ahead  of  him  he  concluded  to 
keep  up  with  them.  Placing  his  hand 
on  his  stomach  and  leaning  a  little  for¬ 
ward  he  walked  leisurely  up  to  the  bar 
and  asked,  have  you  any  good  brandy, 
sir?  The  barkeeper’s  sympathy  was 
excited  and  he  promptly  replied,  “yes 
sir,”  sitting  out  his  best  bottle.  Have 
you  a  tablespoon?  asked  Mr.  W.  No, 
but  I  will  get  one,  answered  the  b-k., 
starting  for  the  pantry.  When  the 
spoon  was  procured  our  friend  held  it 
over  his  glass  and  commenced  to  pour 
the  brandy  into  the  spoon,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  until  the  glass  was 
sufficiently  full  to  meet  his  require¬ 
ments,  he  then  majestically  straighten¬ 
ed  up  and  drank  it  all  down.  Sitting 
down  the  glass  he  produced  his  money 
enquiring,  “How  much  is  the  charge, 
sir?”  “Nothing,”  was  the  reply.  “I 
never  charge  anything  fora  spoonful  of 
brandy.”  Our  friend  thanked  him  for 
his  generosity  and  left  the  boat  amid 
the  roar  of  the  bystanders.  After  that 
a  large  measure  became  synonomous 
with  Y\  hicher’s  spoonful. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  several  trades¬ 
men  made  their  appearance:  Henry 
Molis,  with  his  little  gun  shop,  Major 
A.  M.  Hare  manufactured  hats,  Joseph 
Brentlinger  started  a  tin  shop.  In 
1842  P.  W.  Hamilton  started  a  cigar 
manufactory,  and  W.  B.  Fish  a  broom 
factory.  During  the  long  cold  winter 
of  1842  and  1843  the  farmers  of  the 
county  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices  and  the  manner  they  had  of 
selling  their  produce.  Wheat  was 
worth  30  cents,  corn  no  sale,  pork 
$1.50  per  hundred — all  store  pay. 

THE  FIRST  GRANGE. 

The  farmers  organized  a  joint  stock 
company  and  built  a  warehouse  to 
store  and  ship  their  produce  but  not 
having  a  sufficient  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  knowledge  or  time  to  spare, 
all  being  busy  on  their  farm,  the 
warehouse  was  allowed  to  remain  idle. 
Finally  the  organization  broke  up,  I 
think  without  shipping  a  bushel  of 
grain.  The  building  was  converted 
into  a  brewery  and  afterwards  to  a 
freight  depot  for  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany. 

THE  FIRST  CEMETERY. 

Hardly  a  family  lived  in  Blooming¬ 
ton  that  did  not  have  some  interest  in 
the  grave-yard.  It  was  located  on  the 


hill  where  the  Third  Ward  school 
house  now  stands.  It  soon  became 
necessary  to  select  other  and  more  dis¬ 
tant  grounds  The  east  side  of  the 
present  cemetery  was  purchased  and 
laid  off  into  lots.  On  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  August,  1842,  the  lots  in  the 
new  cemetery  were  opened  for  sale. 
The  Bloomington  Herald  of  Aug.  18th 
contained  the  following  notice:  “Our 
town  authorities  have  surveyed  our 
new  burying  ground.  It  is  located 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  town,  on 
the  Iowa  City  road,  near  Lowe’s.” 
The  Iowa  City  road  then  ran  out  to  the 
Fletcher  house  and  turned  square  to 
the  north  and  ran  over  to  Walliker’s 
(now  John  Barnard’s.) 

lowe’s  run. 

Our  early  milling  interest  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Just  west  of  the  city 
we  have  a  creek  that  reminds  one  of 
the  river  Niger  as  it  appeared  on  the 
old  atlas  when  I  went  to  school.  It 
had  a  head,  but  no  mouth  This  creek 
is  now  known  as  Lowe’s  Run.  In  1843 
or  ’44  Hon.  R.  P.  Lowe  built  a  grist 
mill  on  this  creek  about  two  hundred 
yards  southwest  of  where  the  present 
iron  bridge  now  stands.  He  filled  in 
a  bank  of  earth  fully  30  feet  high,  for  a 
dam  to  make  a  water  power.  A  heavy 
rain  washed  out  the  fill;  the  mill,  a, 
large  two-story  building,  never 
did  any  grinding.  The  creek 
ever  after  was  known  as 
Lowe’s  Run.  A  road  bridge  was  built 
across  the  gap  in  the  dam  for  the  old 
Cedar  Bridge  and  Road  Company. 
Where  this  creek  comes  out  of  the  oluff 
it  was  known  as  Vanatta’s  Run.  Col. 
John  Vanatta  owned  the  farm  and 
built  a  mill  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  below  the  present  road  bridge. 
I  think  this  mill  ran  and  did  some 
grinding  some  time  about  1840  or  1841. 

A  little  further  down  near  Mr. 
Miller’s,  another  mill  and  woolen 
factory  was  erected.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  run  the  mill  by  water  from 
Miller’s  spring.  This  proving  insuf¬ 
ficient,  the  waters  of  Kincaid’s  Run 
were  turned  in.  Not  proving  satis¬ 
factory  steam  was  introduced.  The 
woolen  department  was  kept  running 
in  a  very  limited  manner  until  it 
burned  down  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the 
chair  introduced  the  Trinity  choir. 
The  choir  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Chas. 
F.  Garlock,  Miss  Mattie  Jackson,  Dr. 


C.  H.  Sterneman  and  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Boydston,  with  Miss  Gertie  Carskaddan, 
organist.  They  gave  with  great  beauty 
Keller’s  American  Hymn. 

G.  W.  VanHorne  was  then  called 

upon  by  the  President  to  speak  of  the 
OLD  SETTLERS  OF  MUSCATINE  OF  THIRTY 

ONE  YEARS  AGO. 

Mr.  VanHorne  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  half  an  hour.  He  believed  that 
no  place  under  the  sun,  not  excepting 

the  cities  of  the  Caesars  and  Diogones 
ever  gathered  within  its  walls  such  a 
number  and  variety  of  interesting 
characters  as  peopled  Muscatine  thirty  - 
one  years  ago,  and  with  a 
special  eulogy  upon  Hon.  Suel 
Foster  as  a  neighbor,  he  proceeded  to 
mention  the  salient  peculiarities  of 
many  of  the  Old  Settlers,  including 
Judge  Woodward,  Judge  Williams, 
Jacob  Butler,  James  S.  Hatch,  Stephen 
Whicher,  Wm.  McCormick,  Marx 
Block,  John  G.  Stein,  Andrew  Fimple, 
Gen.  Ansel  Humphreys.  Gen.  Fletcher, 
Gen.  Gordon,  the  Dunsmore  brothers, 
Vincent  and  Anderson  Chambers, 
Pliny  Fay,  Cornelius  and  Richard  Ca- 
dle,  Jacob  Mahin,  Adam  Ogilvie, 
Chester  and  Dr.  James 
Weed,  Dr.  Reeder,  Henry  Funck, 
Henry  Molis,  J.  B.  Dougherty, 

D.  R."  Warfield  and  others,  not  forget¬ 
ting  among  the  living.  Uncle  Billy 
Gordon,  Sam.  Sinnett,  Joe  Hoopes, 
Joe  Freeman  Joe  Bennett, 
and  Joe  Walton,  just  as  odd 
and  characteristic  to-day  as  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  which  proves  that  swan 
never  will  become  geese  to 
the  end  of  time.  He  also 
referred  to  the  topographical 
plat  of  the  town  that  he  had  drawn  as 
it  appeared  in  1840,  with  its  untouched 
hills,  trees  and  elder  bushes,  its  Indian 
trails,  few  streets  and  many  cow  paths, 
its  cabins  and  frame  dwellings,  stores 
and  hotels,  so  that  in  that  early  period 
when,  during  the  excitements  of  the 
day,  the  men  sat  around  at  the 
offices  and  stores,  seriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  whittling,  playing 
seven-up  or  bartering  with  the  Indians, 
or  later,  when  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  half  hidden  cabins  in  the 
brush  told  of  supper  preparing,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  went  hither  and 
yon  over  the  paths  for  the  cows,  or 
later  still,  when  the  fiddle  began  to 
creak,  and  some  cabin  showed  the 
illumination  of  an  extra  tallow-dip  for 


the  ball  and  Joseph  Bridgman,  A.  O. 
Warfield,  Peter  Jackson,  George 
Magoon,  and  other  fast  young  men  of 
the  town  were  seen  hastening  thither 
with  their  girls,  with  this  graphic  plat 
before  him,  the  speaker  said  he  was 
able  to  write  his  series  of  articles 
under  the  title  of  the  Old  Settlers’ 
Chair.  Somewhere  on  that  plat  he 
tried  to  place  the  figure  of  the  young 
theologian  just  fresh  from  Andover, 
who  is  to  celebrate  the  44th  annivers¬ 
ary  of  his  Muscatine  pastorate  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  but  the  figure  always  ap¬ 
peared  incongruous  to  the  scene 
though  it  has  become  the  blessed  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  thousand  hallowed  inci¬ 
dents  and  sweet  memories  of  the  city. 

R.  M.  Burnett  was  called  up  to  speaE 
of 

THE  MUSCATINE  OF  1852. 

He  landed  at  Muscatine  in  July  1852, 
and  attended  service  the  following  day 
at  the  Baptist  church.  He  re¬ 
membered  seeing  among  the 
worshippers.  Dr.  Hastings  and 

wife, Mr. and  Mrs.  Jacob  Butler  and  Miss 
Jarboe,  later  Mrs.  Seth  Humphreys. 
BacE  in  Skaneateles,  New  York,  whose 
scenery,  he  thought,  would  rival  what 
Mr.  VanHorne  had  described  as  spread 
around  the  Mt.  Holyoke  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  he  had  looked  on  the  map  of 
beautiful  Iowa,  and  longed  to  see  the 
land.  On  his  way  out  he  met  Mr. 
Lillibridge,  father  of  Chet,  who  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  City  of  the  Great 
Bend.  He  was  thus  drawn  hither, 
landing  in  July,  the  city  dusty  as  a 
Sahara,  and  no  street  sprinkling.  He 
was  a  Democrat  at  that  time — it  was  a 
good  while  ago — and  Muscatine  was  a 
Democratic  city,  and  to  show  what  the 
old  Democracy  was  like,  he  stated  that 
he  went  through  the  city  and  looked 
into  every  corner,  and  reported  to  a 
good  friend  back  east,  that  there  was 
not  a  saloon  in  the  place.  Such  was 
the  Iowa  and  Muscatine  Democracy  of 

1852.  He  had  much  difficultv  in  find- 

•/ 

ing  a  house  to  live  in;  was  taken  up 
and  shown  to  “Old  Chepultepec,”  the 
long  barracks  recently  standing  on  the 
Brent  lots,  4th  street,  and  then  recently 
vacated  by  a  lot  of  railroad  hands,  but 
finally  found  a  roof  on  the  hill,  where 
his  wife  was  entranced  by 
the  beautful  prospect.  That  was  a 
stirring  year  in  Muscatine.  Among 
the  buildings  going  up  were  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  Mr.  C.  Chaplin,  Dr.  Reeder, 


Jacob  Butler,  W.  W.  McQuesten, 
Abraham  Smalley,  and  the  new  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  Reuling’s  block, 
Green  &  Stone’s,  Hare’s  hall,  the  Scott 
House  ,  Nevada  Mill,  the  old  Music 
Hall,  Trinity  church,  Isett’s  brick 
stable,  additions  to  the  Eastern  and 
Commercial  hotels.  The  speaker  gave 
a  description  of  Second  street  and  its 
occupants.  Though  one  of  the  later 
settlers,  there  is  but  one  business  place, 
continuously  occupied  by  the  same 
person,  older  than  his  own — Stein’s 
lumber  office.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  changed  business  and  occupants. 
The  U.  B.  church  is  the  only  one  now 
used  for  service  that  was  then  occupied 
for  Sunday  worship.  He  bought  his 
tirst  watermelon  of  Benj.  Neidig;  hi3 
tirst  Doctor’s  fee  was  paid  to  Dr. 
Waters;  his  tirst  law  fee  to  J.  Scott 
Richman  and  did  his  tirst  trading  with 
Mr.  Hull.  Henry  Clay  Dean  was 
preaching  his  last  sermons  here,  and 
the  speaker  spoke  of  his  interest  in 
him.  The  suburbs  were  described, the 
Avenue  running  into  a  bank  where  the 
Methodist  parsonage  ought  to  be. 
The  speaker  referred  to  many  of  the 
Old  Settlers  and  their  peculiarities, 
and  concluding  said  that  he 
hadn’t  spoken  of  the  women,  because 
he  wouldn’t  have  the  temerity  to  speak 
in  that  presence  of  ladies  whom  he 
had  known  thirty-live  years  ago! 

The  choir  rendered  the  beautiful 
song  of  “Sweet  and  Low.” 

The  President  calling  on  the  meet- 
ing  generally  tor  remarks,  Secretary 
Peter  Jackson  read  from  the  records 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Muscatine  and  of 
Iowa. 

While  the  Secretary  was  reading. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  entered  the  hall, 
from  the  train,  on  his  return  from  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  and  the  President  called  him 
to  the  speaker  s  stand.  The  Doctor 
delivered  the  following  address. 
REMARKS  OF  KEV.  A.  B.  ROBBINS,  D.  D. 

As  our  worthy  president  has  told  me 
in  substance  that  if  I  would  write 
something  for  this  gathering  of  Old 
Settlers  it  should  be  printed,  “seria- 
tum,  punctuatum,  et  verbatim,”  and 
as,  at  least  one  man,  tho  printer,  and 

another  man,  the  proof  reader,  and 
another  man,  the  writer,  will  read 


what  is  written,  I  have  consented 
(though  way  down  on  the  Des  Moines 
and  close  by  where  Stormy  Jordan 
and  his  loving  friends  hold  sway)  to 
put  down  on  paper  a  few  thoughts:  I 
have  been  at  the  thriving  city  of  Ot¬ 
tumwa — to  help  do  what  1  think  has 
never  yet  been  done  in  Iowa,  certainly 
not  in  our  order  of  Christians— viz: 
dedicate  a  parsonage,  costing  $7,000, 
or  more,  though  sold  the  church  at  Ot¬ 
tumwa  for  $5,000.  It  is  a  house  with 
ten  rooms,  built  of  Orick  and  stone, 
with  a  mansard  roof;  with  water  works, 
gas,  Edison  electricity,  lire  places,  a 
furnace  and  laundry;  just  about  the 
right  sort  of  a  house  for  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister.  It  was  purchased  and 
dedicated  in  honor  of  Rev.  Benj.  A. 
Spaulding,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  band  coming  in 
1843  to  Iowa,  and  who  died  in  1867. 

My  impression  is  that  the  personal 
experience  of  that  good  brother  as  to  a 
pastor’s  home  was  more  like  my  own 
experience  about  those  days.  It  is  a 
fact,  in  my  old  settler  experience,  that, 
for  one  year  at  least,  my  home  was 
marked  by  a  necessary  protrusion  of  a 
stove  pipe  through  the  front  window  of 
my  residence,  which  was  then  on  a 
little  elevation  of  the  site,  at  present, 
of  Mr  Bitzer’s  store,  corner  of  4th  and 
Mulberry  streets.  Mr.  Spaulding’s 
eyes  would  glisten  could  he  have  seen, 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  15th,  the  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted  and  finely  warmed 
Spaulding  parsonage. 

I  belong  to  the  orthodox  band  of  the 
old  settlers,  those  who  came  to  Iowa 
before  it  was  made  a  State,  December 
28,  1846.  My  belief  has  ever  been  that 
an  old  settlers’  society  would  gradually 
grow  less  and  less,  as  they  pass  into 
the  gates  of  the  life  beyond,  one  by 
one,  until  the  last  two  shall  meet  and 
say  farewell;  and  their  children  and 
all  the  children  of  all  the  old  settlers 
should  gather  and  bury  them  with 
honor;  and  tile  away,  in  the  archives 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State, 
the  record  of  their  meetings,  their 
names  and  any  good  and  noble  deed 
done  by  them.  The  poem  about  “Tho 
Last  Man,”  not  seen  or  read  by  mo  for 
a  loug  time,  has  left  abiding  a  sense  of 
the  courageous  and  sublime;  look¬ 
ing  out  as  he  did  upon  a  desolated 
and  depopulated  world,  and  bidding  it 
a  kind  and  grateful  farewell,  wrap¬ 
ping  his  cloak  about  him,  and  lying 
down  upon  the  mountain  top  for  his 
last  long  sleep,  and,  like  Moses,  leav- 


ing  his  body  to  be  cared  for  by  that 
God  who  said  at  the  creation  of  man, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  animals, 
“Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image 
and  after  our  likeness.'1 

But  the  wisdom  of  others,  the  ma¬ 
jority,  was  that  the  society  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  the  admission  of  more  recent 
settlers  who  have  a  little  smack  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  pioneer;  and  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  a  genial  and 
well-behaved,  and,  some  of  them,  a 
handsome  set  of  men  and  women,  and 
are  helpers  to  us,  we  shall  be  content 
to  the  degree  that  we  shall  not  grumble 
or  look  askance  upon  them. 

I  wish  that  they  and  we  all,  “Kinghts 
of  Labor,”  “Greenbackers,”  “Demo¬ 
crats,”  “Republicans,”  “Soldiers,” 
“Good  Templars,”  and  all  loyal  men, 
of  the  score  or  more  society  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  all  loyal  men,  whether  out 
or  in  the  church,  or  holding  aloof  from 
all  bonds  of  society,  State  or  church; 
I  wish  we  might  all  unite  in  the  effort 
to  make  law  and  order  and  mercy  and 
justice  prevail  over  demagogues  and 
saloon  keepers.  No  one  need  say  that 
this  is  introducing  politics  into  this 
meeting  of  old  settlers.  There  is  no 
politics  in  it.  It  is  a  question  of  morals, 
whether  liquor  and  its  twin,  bawdyism, 
shall  prevail;  and  I  would  that  all  old 
settlers  would  say  “No  more  of  that, 
if  you  please!”  lhave  had  the  honor  to 
vote,  once  in  my  life  for  a  Democrat,  a 
Knight,  of  Labor,  and  though  a  Yankee 
of  the  Yankees,  as  blue  as  they  can 
make  them,  for  an  Irishman.  I  would 
do  the  same  again  if  thereby  I  could 
mark  a  score  against  the  hoary  old 
tyrant.  Alcohol. 

My  former  ministerial  brother  and 
co-laborer  here.  Rev.  Henry  Clay  Dean, 
said  once  “that  he  hated  the  war 
Democrats  like  the  devil.”  Like  the 
woman  who  thanked  the  man  for 
swearing  for  her  when  they  were  both 
late  for  the  train  just  passing  out  the 
end  of  the  depot  platform,  1  am  about 
ready  to  adopt  the  rather  profane 
sentiment  of  that  out-spoken  hater, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  the  word 
“saloon”  before  either  Republican, 
Democrat,  Knight  of  Labor  or  Green- 
backer  or  church  member.  I  don’t 
mean  when  I  let  him  say  for  me  that 
I  hate  a  saloon  Republican  or  a  saloon 
Democrat,  that  1  have  any  malicious 
hatred  to  anybody,  but  that  I  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  holy  indigna¬ 
tion  against  any  man  that  will  not  do 
what  he  can  to  abolish  that  which  only 


curses  ourselves  and  our  children 
and  our  fellow  citizens  and 
brings  three-fourths  of  ail  the 
terrible  accidents  that  come  upon  us 
and  multiplies  our  burdens  wonder¬ 
fully.  And  when  I  say  I  am  inclined 
to  thank  Brother  Dean  for  saying  for 
me  that  I  hate  “like  the  devil,”  I  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  mean  that  he  has  a  su¬ 
perlative  amount  of  indignation  against 
a  “war  Democrat,”  and  that  a  man 
can  say  piously ,  almost  as  well  as  it 
may  be  said  maliciously,  that  he  bates 
like  the  devil.  It  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  taste  in  the  use  of  language.  Rev¬ 
erence  becomes  us  when  we  use  the 
name  of  God,  but  only  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary  when  we  mention  the  name  of 
Satan,  for  fear  he  may  get  a  little  too 
near. 

But,  passing  this,  do  we  not  feel  to¬ 
day  somewhat  as  soldiers  feel  who 
have  just  passed  through  a  hard  attack 
and  who,  when  they  close  up,  find, 
with  sadness,  that  too  many  haye  fal¬ 
len.  This  has  been  a  year,  as  I  suppose 
you  have  already  noticed  and  had 
called  to  your  attention,  of  unusual 
bereavement  among  us.  Especially 
true  has  this  been  in  my 
own  more  immediate  circle.  It 
has  had  the  effect,  in  my  own  case, 
to  make  more  full  of  interest  to  me 
each  and  all  of  those  left.  They  look, 
however  much  spectacled  and  gray, 
however  much  stooping  and  slow, 
however  homely  and  forlorn,  however 
wanting  in  those  traits  which  I  more 
highly  esteem,  more  and  more  near  to 
me.  I  have  more  personal  interest  in 
them  ;  my  heart  goes  after  them  the 
more.  I  long  more,  as  my  business  is 
to  speak  to  men,  so  to  speak  to  them  as 
to  help  warm  and  cheer  them.  I 
have  had  some  hard  knocks 
this  year.  I  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  broken-armed  legion.  I  am,  de¬ 
spite  my  determination  and  the  evident 
indistinctness  of  utterance  in  others, 
which  prevails  so  much  in  this  elocu¬ 
tionary  age,  passing  along  into  the 
hard-hearing  or  deaf  squad.  A  “fellow 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,”  and 
I  don’t  feel  quite  so  confidently  that  no 
man  ought  to  be  broken  in  limb,  or 
thick  in  speech,  or  slow  in  going  up 
stairs,  or  have  a  headache  or  be  unable 
to  digest  good  food.  And  I  begin  to 
feel  that  it  is  partly,  at  least,  my  own 
fault,  that  all  the  beef  seems  to  come 
from  Texas  and  nearly  all  other  meats 
seem  te  be  impregnated  with  gutta 
percha.  Some  of  us  are  getting  to- 


ward  the  seventh  act  of  the  play.  If 
we  would  do  anything  for  each  other 
(and  the  poor  fellows  that  are  out¬ 
siders  know  nothing  of  the  privilege  of 
being  an  old  settler,)  we  must  do  it 
soon. 

The  choir  sang  “Auld  Lang  Syne” 
in  which  the  audience  joined. 

The  President  now  announced  a 
recess  for  social  converse  and  to  give 
Old  Settlers  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  the  Album,  and  for  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  their  photographs;  also  to 
permit  persons  to  join  the  society  bv 
signing  the  constitution. 

Among  those  present  from  the 
country  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Fultz,  who 
brought  the  poll  list  of  1850-52  of 
Moscow  township,  whose  jurat  and 
names  excited  much  interest.  Moscow 
seems  to  have  run  down  to  Muscatine 
in  those  days. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Jackson  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Trinity 
choir  for  the  beautiful  music  they  had 
contributed  to  the  meeting:. 

No  business  presenting  itself,  the  re¬ 
union  was  adjourned. 


Muscatine’s  Pioneer  Preacher. 


Rend  by  J.  1*.  Wnlton  Before  the  Semi-Centennry  of 
the  First  Bresbyterinn  Church ,  of  JKIuscntine, 

I  own,  on  A.pril  28  th,  1802. 
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In  February,  1939,  the  year  that  Rev. 
John  Stocker  came  to  our  little  village, 
now  Muscatine,  the  census  showed  a 
population  of  but  seventy-one,  mostly 
men — a  few  women,  with  but  four  or 
five  children. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some¬ 
thing  more  was  not  said  or  written 
about  schools  in  that  year.  The  small 
number  of  children  1  presume  was  the 
cause  of  the  silence. 

Bloomington,  the  name  of  our  vil¬ 
lage,  had  but  thirty-three  buildings  all 
told,  inclnding  houses,  stables  and 
stores,  about  all  situated  south  of  Pap- 
poose  creek.  There  was  no  public 
building,  unless  the  “grocery  store” 
could  be  considered  one. 

All  the  religious  meetings  were  held 
in  private  houses,  or  in  the  grove.  The 
bar-room  of  Kinney’s  hotel  was  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  holding  religious  ser¬ 
vice.  At  that  time  there  was  no  resi¬ 
dent  minister.  Rev.  John  Stockor  was 
the  first  to  locate  here;  he  was  the 
pioneer  preacher  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  the  brief  ten  minutes  allotted  to 
me  I  will  try  and  describe  him  and 
some  of  his  surroundings  as  I  recollect 
them  or  have  been  informed  about 
them. 

He  was  a  small,  light  built  man,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  genial,  affa¬ 
ble  and  social,  always  at  home  with 


any  proper  company  that  he  was 
placed  in,  and  always  made  all  about 
him  feel  that  he  was  no  burden  to 
them. 

Mrs.  Stocker  was  a  tall,  slim,  spare 
built,  strong-minded  woman,  haughty 
and  aristocratic  so  far  as  she  was  able 
to  be,  but  very  much  of  a  lady  to  those 
she  considered  her  equal. 

If  any  one  had  any  doubts  about  the 
blindness  of  Cupid  this  couple  would 
certainly  dispel  their  doubts.  The  one 
usually  considered  the  stronger  one, 
was  a  mild,  passive  and  obedient  little 
husband;  the  other  was  clearly  the 
opposite.  I  have  been  told  that  when 
Mr.  Stocker  was  building  their  little 
house,  that  he  was  troubled  to  get  hired 
help  to  work  for  him,  unless  Mrs. 
Stocker  would  preside  at  the  table,  a 
favor  she  refused  to  confer.  In  those 
early  days  everybody  was  expected  to 
get  their  dinner,  or  their  dinner  and 
supper,  where  they  did  their  work. 
Mrs.  Stocker  would  prepare  their  meals, 
put  them  on  the  table,  but  disliked 
very  much  to  sit  down  with  the  hired 
help. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  spending  so 
much  time  on  Mrs.  Stocker  so  early  in 
these  reminiscences,  but  it  is  said  that 
all  married  men  have  two  halves  and 
that  one  half  is  better  than  the  other. 
In  practical  life  if  we  use  the  best  first 
we  are  always  using  the  best. 
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Mr.  Stocker  was  a  native  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  thought,  as  the  Hon.  Ste¬ 
phen  A.  Douglass  once  said,  “Ver¬ 
mont  is  a  good  state  to  be  born  in  and 
a  good  one  to  emigrate  from.”  So  he 
came  west  “clear  to  the  very  front,” 
History  tells  us  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Old  School  Presbytery  of  j  o- 
gansport,  lnd.,  and  that  he  organized 
a  Presbyterian  society  in  our  town,  and 
when  the  school  house  was  built  in  1840 
they  occupied  it  alternately  with  the 
Methodists  until  1845.  It  was  said  at 
that  time,  in  1845,  the  Hon.  S.  Clinton 
Hastings  got  control  of  the  school 
house  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Metho¬ 
dists.  The  Presbyterians  then  took 
shelter  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

Mr.  Stocker  held  services  all  over 
the  county.  He  had  a  regular  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Mr.  Thomas  Burdett’s,  two 
miles  east  of  the  city.  In  moderate 
weather  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  tree  just  w  st  of  the 
house.  The  congregation  had  no 
hymn  books,  so  Mr.  Stocker  would 
have  to  line  the  hymns  for  them. 

He  officiated  at  the  funerals  and  sol¬ 
emnized  the  marriages.  The  first  wed¬ 
ding  I  attended  in  Iowa  was  in  a  large 
cabin  standing  near  the  river  on  Co!. 
Hare’s  farm,  some  three  miles  east  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Stocker  was  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister  The  bride  was  but  four- 
teen  years  of  age.  She  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  young  at  this  time;  then 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  get  old.  It 
is  said  that  in  184  )  there  were  but  two 
unmarried  young  ladies  in  our  town. 

I  don’t  know  who  they  were  but  1  can 
say  they  did  not  remain  unmarried 
long. 

For  nearly  three  years  Mr.  Stocker 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  preaching. 
“There  was  none  his  right  to  dispute.” 
Brother  George  Bumgardner,  a  class  | 
leader,  living  some  five  miles  in  the 
country,  was  the  only  local  minister 
we  can  recollech  The  circuit  rider 
would  frequently  make  his  call;  but 
l  think  that  none  of  them  resided  here. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  when  the 
Mathews  brothers  and  families  came 
here  the  Episcopal  society  was  first  or¬ 
ganized,  the  late  Suel  Foster  has  said, 
“very  early  in  the  spring.” 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1839,  Mr. 
Stocker  organized  the  Presbyterian  so 
ciety  and  in  the  same  July  a  Methodist 
class  was  organized.  The  late  John 
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A.  Parvin  claimed  it  was  previous  to 
the  Presbyterian,  but  he  does  not  give 
the  date,  which  in  order  to  maintain 
priority  he  should  have  done. 

This  Presbyterian  organization  did 
not  join  with  either  of  the  different 
wings  of  the  parent  church  until  Feb. 
2d,  1842.  Mr.  Stocker  ministered  to 
them  from  1839  until  1845.  In  1842  a 
large  portion  of  his  members  left  and 
connected  themselves  with  the  New 
Sc  hool  branc  h  and  continued  there  un¬ 
til  1845,  when  they  were  finally  dis¬ 
solved.  How  these  dissenters  fared 
after  leaving  Mr.  Stocker  in  February, 
1842,  until  November,  1813,  when  Mr. 
Robbins  came  here  and  gathered  them 
up,  is  more  t  ian  I  can  tell. 

In  looking  over  an  old  newspaper  of 
Nov.  lJth.  1843,  I  find  the  following: 

“The  Muscatine  County  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  met  at  the  school  house  Friday 
evening,  Ntv.  3d,  1843.  Rev.  John 
Stocker  in  the  chair— called  to  order 
and  opened  wi’th  prayer. 

The  directors  and  tre  surer  made 
their  annual  reports,  which  were  read 
and  adopted.  On  motion  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year: 

John  Stocker,  president. 

I.  P.  Van  Hagan,  John  Sherfey,  Jos¬ 
eph  Jean,  Dr.  Landon  and  Stephen 
Ney,  vice  presidents. 

John  A.  Parvin,  treasurer. 

Pliney  Fay.  secretary. 

Thomas  Burdett  and  J.  C.  Irwin 
were  elected  associate  directors  with 
the  president  and  secretary. 

On  motion  of  .J.  A.  Parvin  it  was. 

Resolved,  Ti  at  the  president  and 
vice  presidents  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ris  be  a  committee  to  ascertain  what 
families  in  the  several  townships  in 
the  county  are  destitute  of  the  word  of 
God  and  report  the  names  of  such  to 
the  executive  committee,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  supplied  by  the  society. 

On  motion  of  William  Brownell  it 
was. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  throughout  our 
county  te  ds  to  perpetuate  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions. 

On  motion  of  John  A.  Parvin,  W  il¬ 
liam  Brownell  was  appointed  to  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  before  the  society  on 
the  lirst  Sunday  in  January,  1844. 

On  motion  of  Edward  E  Fay  it  was, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
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meeting  be  published  in  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Herald. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  January  1844. 

Pliny  Fay,  Sec., 

M.  C.  B.  S. 

Mr.  Norris  spoken  of  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  Methodist  minister.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  lived  in  the  town  as 
Mr.  Fay  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
give  the  initials  of  his  name. 

In  the  same  column  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Herald  immediately  below,  with 
only  a  dash  between,  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Notice. — The  Rev.  Yr.  Robbins. 
Congregationalism  will  preach  at  the 
court  house  on  Sunday  next,  at  half 
past  ten  o’clock  a.  m.” 

This  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Robbins’ 
first  service  in  this  city  and  the  first 
Congregational  service  ever  held  in  the 
county.  Dr.  Robbins  says  he  preached 

his  first  Iowa  sermon  on  Nov.  6th  in 
Burlington.  I  conclude  the  Doctor 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting  that 
Mr,  Stocker  presided  over,  for  he 
would  have  taken  some  part  if  he  had 
been  there. 

I  mention  this  notice  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  older 
Congregation  alists  were  disposed 
to  date  their  organization  July  6th. 
1839,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Stocker,  which 
to  me,  an  outsider,  appears  quite  ir¬ 
regular.  They  could  with  much  pro¬ 
priety  date  their  histoty  back  1o  the 
9th  day  of  Nov.,  1843,  when  the  first 
notice  appeared  in  the  Bloomington 
Herald. 

Mr.  Stocker  stopped  preaching  for 
this  church  in  1845,  but  he  remained  in 
the  town  until  his  death,  some  two  or 
three  years  later. 

About  the  time  of  the  division  of  his 
flock,  in  184'2,  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  starve  him  out:  but  many  out¬ 
siders  came  to  his  relief.  They  donated 
material  and  labor  to  help  him  build  a 
house,  together  with  supplies  to  live 
on.  They  had  no  especial  care  for 
him  or  his  preaching,  but  he  came  here 
earl3r  and  was  the  only  preacher  here, 
and  they  proposed  to  help  him  to 
stay. 

Mrs.  Stocker’survived  her  husband  a 


few  years  and  taught  school,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Col.  Horton,  (one  of  her 
pupils)  in  the  energetic  old 
way,  in  a  small  frame  building 
where  the  Third  Ward  hose  house 
now  stands.  At  her  death  she  left  the 
little  property  worth  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  to  this  church. 

We  are  loth  to  bid  adieu  to  our  ven¬ 
erable  brother,  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  events  of  his  life  were  always 
sorrowful  or  calculated  to  keep  one 
sober.  To  remove  any  impression  of 
that  nature  we  will  venture  to  relate  a 
story  told  us  by  an  old  settler. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Stocker  had  an 
appointment  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a 
log  cabin  beyond  Cedar  river.  The 
cabin  belonged  to  an  old  Scotchman, 
we  presume  a  brother  Presbyterian. 
The  cabin  had  but  one  room;  across 
the  ends  were  the  beds.  Rails  were 
placed  in  front  for  seats.  The  women 
sat  on  the  beds,  the  men  on  the  rails. 
The  other  end  of  the  room  was  mostly 
occupied  by  the  big  chimney  and 
large  hearth.  The  appointment  of 
the  meeting  appears  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  the  old  Scotch 
lady  was  coloring  stocking  yarn.  The 
coloring  material  was  in  a  large  iron 
pot  s  ?tting  in  front  of  one  of  the  jambs 
of  the  lire  place;  live  coals  were  fre¬ 
quently  shoveled  under  to  keep  it  hot. 
It  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  board 
not  much  larger  than  1  he  pot. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  u  as 
larger  than  the  seating.  Shortly 
after  meeting  began,  *a  young  man 
came  in  with  his  girl.  They  most 
likely  came  on  horseback;  perhaps 
both  were  riding  one  horse,  a  custom 
verv  common  in  the  countrv  at  that 
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time.  The  girl  secured  a  seat  on  the 
bed.  while  the  young  man  had  to 
stand  up.  The  old  S  otchman  sug¬ 
gested  that  h  ;  be  seated  on  the  pot  in 
which  the  yarn  was  being  colored. 
Not  wishing  to  stand  up,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  seat.  He  had  on  a  fine 
pair  of  nankeen  pants,  a  kind  of  cloth 
considered  very  much  better  than  the 
linsy  woolsv  worn  by  most  of  those 
present;  also  a  Hue  pair  of  boots.  The 
sermon  most  likely  did  not  interest 
him  \ erv  much,  so  he  stretched  out 
his  feet  to  admire  his  boots.  All  at 
once  the  board  slipped  in.  The  young 
man  jumped  and  started  for  the  door. 
The  meeting  was  at  an  end. 


OLD  SETTLERS'  REUNION, 


-HELrD- 


AT  PARK  PLACE, 


Wednesday,  September  13th,  1893. 

[From  the  Muscatine  Daily  Journal,  September  13,  1893.] 


Although  there  was  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  rain  this  morning-  (which 
would  have  been  welcome  under  any 
circumstances  after  the  long  dry 
spell)  yet  the  clouds  cleared  away  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  before  the 
time  for  the  old  settlers  to  assemble 
in  Park  Place  at  10  o’clock.  The 
place  of  meeting  proved  to  be  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it— one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  resorts  for  picnic  parties. 

The  old  settlers  were  slow  in  com¬ 
ing  together— in  fact,  many  in 
the  city  deferred  going 
to  the  grounds  till  after  din¬ 
ner.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in 
hand-shaking  and  greetings.  Fami¬ 
lies  joined  in  groups  and  took  dinner 
in  picnic  fashion,  which  seemed  to  be 
much  enjoyed. 

At  2  o’clock  President  Walton 
called  the  assembly  to  order.  Dr. 
Robbins,  the  pioneer  preacher,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  prayer,  when 
President  Walton  delivered  his  an¬ 
nual  address  as  follows: 

Old  Settlers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
In  choosing  a  subject  for  our  short 
address  to  the  old  settlers  we  have 
always  made  it  a  point  to  get  well 
back.  There  is  one  advantage,  if  no 
other,  in  this  position,  and  that  is 
there  are  few  left  to  dispute  or 
correct  one’s  assertions.  This  time 
we  will  be  more  recent  in  our  remarks 
and  will  not  go  beyond  the  memory 
of  many  of  those  present. 

In  Bloomington  (now  Muscatine)  we 


have  many  prominent  land-marks. 
The  old  wind  mill,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Smalley,  was  probab  y  the 
most  conspicuous.  It  stood  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Cherry  and  Third  streets — 
an  immense  white  building,  about  40 
feet,  square  and  fully  40  feet  high. 
It  served  as  a  land  mark  for  the 
whole  river  valley  between  Andalu¬ 
sia  and  New  Boston.  It  was  erected 
early  in  the  ’40’s  and  stood  until  about 
1865,  when  it  wras  removed.  At 

one  time  it  was  the  only 

sash  and  door  manufactory  in 

the  town.  Mr.  Smalley  also 

manufactured  wind-mills  and  culti¬ 
vators,  and  ground  corn,  when  the 
wind  blew.  The  wind’s  irregularity 
made  it  unreliable  as  a  power.  When 
the  sash  factory  in  Mr.  Freeman’s 
wooden  building  near  Pappoose 
creek,  and  Stein  &  Hill’s  planing  mill, 
started,  the  wind  mill  was  stopped. 
Little  use  was  made  of  it  afterwards. 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  it  was  the 
first  manufactory  in  our  city. 

Early  in  the  ’40’s  the  German  be¬ 
gan  to  come  and  with  him  came  the 
brewery.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous  stood  at  the  west  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Cedar  streets,  where  the 
German  Congregational  church  now 
stands.  This,  like  most  early  brew¬ 
eries,  was  used  for  dwelling  and  brew¬ 
ery.  At  one  time  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  lager  beer  made  here.  On  an 
unlucky  day  the  brewer  fell  in  one  of 
his  vats  and  was  drowned.  This  acci¬ 
dent  stopped  the  business  in  the  brew¬ 
ing  line.  After  that  event  it  was 
said  that  the  ghost  of  the  brewer 
would  frequently  return  to  visit  the 
occupants  of  the  building. 

A  few  brick  buildings  were  erected 
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n  the  early  ’40’ s.  It  is  probable  that 
the  oldest  one  now  standing  is  the  old 
Fletcher  house,  now  the  residence  of 
J.  M:  Kemble.  This  was  quite  a  noted 
house.  It  was  erected  by  Hon.  Ralph 
P.  Lowe  not  later  than  1841. 
Mr.  Lowe  was  practicing  law  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lowe  &  Deshler. 
He  afterwards  became  Governor  of 
Iowa.  If  I  have  been  correctly  in¬ 
formed  he  went  into  the  mill  business 
at  the  Lowe  Run  and  contracted  a 
debt  that  eventually  took  the  house. 

Schools  in  those  days  were  quite 
scarce,  so  Mr.  Lowe  built  a  school 
house  some  200  or  300  yards  beyond 
the  dwelling  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  (now  known  as  Lucas 
street.)  The  walls  are  yet  standing 
but  it  is  used  for  a  dwelling.  In  the; 
gable  next  to  the  road  he  left  a  place 
for  a.  tablet,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins 
says  that  in  1845  Lowe  asked  him  for 
an  inscription  to  put  on  the  tablet. 
He  gave  him:  “The  child  is  master  of 
the  man.”  It  was,  however,  never 
put  on  the  school  house.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  used  for  school  purposes  for 
over  25  years,  during  the  time  the 
Fletcher,  the  Warfield  and  the  Jen- 
nison  families  were  prominent 
students.  Mr.  Jennison  occupied  the 
first  house  beyond  the  school  house, 
on  the  north  s-de  of  Lucas  Grove 
road,  just  beyond  the  five-mile  square 
road.  The  house  is  yet  standing 
After  Mr.  Jennison  moved  into  the 
town  it  was  purchased  by  David  R 
Warfield. 

During  Mr.  Warfield’s  sojourn  in  the 
the  city,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
be  invited  to  a  young  folks’  party  at 
his  house.  The  guests  had  all  arrived, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  old 
folks,  who  were  strong  church  peo¬ 
ple,  a  violin  had  been  secured  and 
was  brought  out.  This  caused  a  com 
motion.  The  old  folks  objected.  v\'e 
were  all  likely  to  be  sent  home  and 
their  children  possibly  to  bed.  But 
as  they  were  mostlv  young  ladies,  a 
compromise  was  finally  arrived  at. 
The  father  was  to  read  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  make  a  few  remarks,  to 
be  fol’owed  by  prayer,  when  all  were 
to  kneel.  The  prayer  was  quite 
lengthy.  While  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises  were  embarrassing  to  several 
present,  they  were  not  to  me,  for  we 
had  been  living  among  the  country 
Methodists  and  knew  what  to  look 
for,  After  the  prayer  the  old  folks 


withdrew  and  “the  dance  went  mer¬ 
rily  on.”  After  Mr.  Warfield  sold  his 
house  on  Mulberry  street  to  A.  O. 
Patterson,  he  returned  to  this  farm 
and  raised  his  family  and  patronized 
the  Fletcher  school  house. 

While  talking  about  school 
houses,  we  will  say  that  the 
first  Catholic  school  in  the  city 
was  in  the  old  Catholic  church,  and 
was  opened  on  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1852.  This  old  church  is  yet  standing 
on  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the 
Graham  drug  store,  on  the  east  side 
of  Cedar  street,  north  of  Second 
street. 

As  before  stated,,  we  purpose  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  modern 
events  of  Muscatine’s  history.  In 
1850  we  were  engaged  in  building 
plank  roads — one  to  Tipton  and 
Marion,  the  “Muscatine  and  Linn 
County  Graded  Road,”  one  to  lowa 
City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
another  to  Oskaloosa.  The  Oska- 
loosa  Company  contracted  with  John 
H.  Wallace  to  build  a  bridge  across 
the  ravine  at  Lowe  Run,  and  with  a 
St.  Louis  company  *o  build  one  across 
Cedar  river.  Wallace’s  bridge  was 
constructed.  The  Cedar  river  bridge 
was  partially  finished,  but  blew  down 
before  completion.  This  bridge  was 
und  r  the  supervision  of  Jos.  Bennett. 
“The  Linn  County  Graded  Road,”  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  Dr.  James 
Weed,  was  graded  several  miles  in 
the  country,  but  the  grade  never 
reached  Tipton.  “The  Iowa  City 
Road,”  was  never  commenced. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Mus¬ 
cat  he  on  November  30,  1850,  was 

2,900.  Its  revenue,  all  told,  was 
$6,413.48.  (The  census  of  Chicago  at 
the  same  time  was  28  620,  not  quite 
ten  times  as  large  as  Muscatine.) 

A  word  on  the  price  of  produce:  At 
that  time  (1850)  no  pork  was  sold  on 
foot.  Hogs  had  to  be  killed  and 
dressed.  Prices  were  for  dressed 
hogs,  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds, 
$2  25  per  hundred;'  from  200  to  250 
pounds,  $2.75;  over  250  pounds,  $3  00. 
This  would  make  a  300  pound  hog  on 
foot  worth  about  $2  per  hundred. 
Wheat  sold  from  45  to  50  cents  per 
bushel,  corn  from  15  to  20  cents. 
Brown  sugar  9  to  10  c.*  nts,  salt  40  to 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  hauling  wheat  and 
pork  60  miles  to  exchange  for  sugar, 
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etc.,  at  those  prices.  Yet  all  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  Linn  county  had  to  do  it. 

The  first  railroad  meeting  in  this 
countv  was  held  in  Muscatine  Dec. 
18ih,  1850.  It  elected  64  delegates  to 
attend  a  railroad  convention  to  be 
held  at  Muscatine  Dec.  27th.  1850. 

In  1851  the  three-story  building  now 
occupied  by  M.  Benham  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
It  was  first  built  four  stories  high,  tbe 
Masons  occupying  the  fourth  story. 
Tnis,  like  many  other  public  build 
ings  of  our  city,  was  started  without 
a  proper  superintendent.  A  ban 
foundation  was  the  result,  all  of 
which  had  to  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  a  new  one. 

The  Ogilvie  House,  now  the  Com¬ 
mercial,  was  commenced  the  same 
year,  and.  like  the  Masonic  building, 
it  had  a  bad  foundation.  Most  of  it 
has  been  replaced  with  a  new  one. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  present 
Episcopal  church  was  laid  on  Nov. 
11th,  1851.  Its  foundation  seems 
to  have  been  good. 

On  October  4th,  the  carpenters  or 
ganized  what  would  now  be  called  a 
union  and  adopted  a  scale  of  prices. 
The  old  Cincinnati  bill  was  taken  as 
a  basis.  At  that  time  every  carpen¬ 
ter  was  a  contractor.  We  had  few 
or  no  journey  men. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1851,  Musca¬ 
tine  met  with  a  very  serious  loss. 
Bennett’s  mill  (now  the  oat  meal  mill) 
was  burned  out,  with  a  loss  to  Mr. 
Bennett  of  $45,000.  It  was  insured 
for  $15,000.  Mr.  Bennett  soon  rebuilt 
it,  but  taking  $30,000  out  of  his  work¬ 
ing  capital,  together  with  the  mode 
of  transportation  from  river  to  rail, 
made  it  an  up-hill  business — so  much 
so  he  was  never  fully  able  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  fire. 

On  November  8th,  1851,  the  firm  of 
Greene  &  Stone,  consisting  of  J.  A. 
Greene  and  George  C.  Stone,  opened 
the  first  bank  in  the  county.  It  was 
located  in  a  small  room  near  where 
Swan’s  jewelry  store  now  stands,  they 
using  what  would  now  be  considered 
a  very  common  fire-proof  safe  for 
holding  their  wealth. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1852,  our  town  was  greatly  exercised 
over  the  tragedy  of  Benjamin  Nye 
and  Jarred  Irving.  In  the  June  term 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  McCoy  for  killing 
Nye.  Joseph  Crane,  who  was  one  of 


the  grand  jurors,  told  me  that  the 
grand  jury  was  so  well  packed  by 
challenging  and  otherwise  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a  bill.  The  same 
jury  found  one  against  George  Ry- 
uearson  for  the  murder  of  Jarred 
Irving.  He  was  pul  on  trial.  Rev. 
Henry  Clay  Dean  defended  him  with 
one  of  his  mosteb  quent  and  touching 
speeches  and  so  successful  was  Dean 
in  his  defense  that  Rynearson  was 
only  sent  to  prison  for  one  year  and 
fined  $100. 

Muscatine  has  been  noted  as  a 
lumber  point  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  the  year  1851  it  sold  3.886, - 
388  feet  of  lumber,  2,001,000  shing  es, 
and  964,300  lath,  ail  valued  at  $56,- 
866  85. 

In  January,  1852,  we  had  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  ‘‘Iowa 
Western  Railroad  Company.”  1263 
shares  were  represented.  Tne  number 
subscribed  for  was  2000i.  each  share 
$50,  in  all  $100,025.  The  officers 
elected  were  Stephen  Whicher,  pres¬ 
ident;  W.  G.  Woodward,  secretary, 
and  A.  McAulay,  treasurer.  This 
company  never  built  a  road. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  and  1853,  Kos¬ 
suth  came  to  this  country  to  raise 
money  for  the  cause  of  Hungary.  A 
society  was  organized,  mostly  of  Ger¬ 
mans.  Henry  Funck  was  president 
and  Christian  Kegel  secretary.  I 
don’t  think  they  ever  gave  much 
“material  aid.!’ 

On  March  6th,  1852,  Muscatine  had 
an  insurance  company,  organized, 
with  Henry  Moore  president,  Chester 
Weed  secretary,  and  nine  directors. 
Their  capital  stock  was  $20,000,  which 
was  mostly  notes.  The  company 
was  very  fortunate  and 
paid  a  large  dividend  on  the 
stock  that  was  acutally  paid  in,  it 
being  a  marine  company  and  doing 
little  or  no  business  off  the  river.  It, 
like  many  other  river  interests,  was 
crippled  by  the  railroads  and  was 
closed  up.  There  was  another  story 
afloat  about  this  combine,  the  truth 
of  which  I  will  not  vouch  for.  If  not 
true  our  secretary,  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
was  one  of  the  stockholders,  can 
correct  it.  It  was  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  existed  for  some  four  or  more 
years  without  meeting  with  a  loss, 
when  all  at  once  Dunsmore  &  Cham¬ 
bers  lost  a  barge  load  of  wheat  that 
was  insured,  which  took  all  the 
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money  they  had,  so  they  stopped. 

With  the  approach  of  railroads  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  old 
settlers  changed.  No  change  was 
greater  than  the  manner  of  trans¬ 
porting  money  We  now  send  by 
eastern  exchange  or  postal  orders: 
then  the  money  had  to  be  carried 
by  the  owner.  Bun  very  little  of  the 
paper  money  was  of  any  or  much 
value  out  of  the  State  it  was  issued 
in:  hence  gold  was  the  medium  used 
for  transportation.  It  was  generally 
carried  in  belts  around  the  waist  of 
the  owner,  under  the  clothing.  We 
recollect  a  case  where  a  man  from 
Pennsylvania  died  very  suddenly 
with  the  cholera  and  was 
buried  at  once.  His  friends  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  notified  of  his  death 
One  of  them  came  and  had  the  bod}’ 
exhumed  and  a  belt  containing  some 
$1,500  taken  from  it.  These  belts 
were  so  much  used  that  they  were 
made  an  article  of  merchandise  in 
the  eastern  cities.  , 

We  have  occupied  this  honorable 
position  of  president  for  a  full  term 
of  ten  years  and  have  aimed  to  rescue 
as  much  Muscatine  history  from  ob¬ 
livion  as  our  circumstances  would 
permit.  We  trust  that  our  successor 
will  pursue  the  same  line  with  more 
than  equal  success. 

After  President  Walton  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  address,  Secretary  fackson 
read  the  following  sad  array  of 
deaths  of  old  settlers  for  the  past 
year: 

In  view  of  the  number  of  old  set¬ 
tlers  reported  at  our  anniversary  last 
year  as  having  left  us,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  the  number 
would  be  exceeded  in  1 893,  and  yet 
there  is  a  large  excess  over  last 
year’s  report,  and  it  does  seem  that 
the  days  of  our  old  settlers  are  rap¬ 
idly  coming  to  a  close  The  number 
reported  last  year  was  .38,  this  year 
01,  as  follows: 

1892— 

Sept.  23  Henry  Beckman. 

•-ieorge  Parks. 

Sept.  29  Mrs.  E.  S.  Goldsberry. 

Sept.  .30,  John  Maher. 

Mrs.  Jane  Trick. 

Oct.  14,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hanna. 

Dec.  8,  Mrs  S.  F.  Conaway. 

Dec  .  29,  Fred.  Sheeley. 

Dec.  12,  Dr.  S.  M.  Cobb. 

Dec.  26,  Mrs.  Jane  Henneker. 

1^93 _ 

Jan.  30,  Michael  Becker. 


Jan.  25,  Mrs.  Hannah  Riggs. 

Jan.  21.  Margaret  A  Holmes. 

Jan.  9,  Mrs  Catherine  Powers. 

Jan.  25,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Parham. 

Jan.  22,  Mrs.  Poll}'  Dale. 

Mrs.  John  Van  Dam. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Speer. 

Feb.  17,  Mrs.  Mary  Schermer. 

Jacob  H.  Barger. 

Edmund  “’Callahan. 

Feb.  22,  Michael  Anson. 

Feb.  1,  Benjamin  Matthews. 

Feb.  28.  Mrs.  Margaretta  Greenblade. 
Feb.  18,  Judge  S.  C.  Hastings. 

March  3,  Joseph  Bilkey. 

March  6,  Mrs.  Reuben  Burtner 
March  21,  Dr.  Albert  Ady. 

March  8,  Mrs.  Mar.v  M.  Hoopes. 

March  1,  Mrs.  Margaret  a.  Knoit. 
March  16.  VV.  L.  Lawrence. 

Dr  Goodno. 

April  11,  Thomas  Sharp. 

April  i5,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hubbard. 
April  10,  Werner  Witti  h. 

April  2,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Crawford. 

April  8,  Mrs.  George  Willmering. 

-*pril  16,  Mrs.  Bernadi  a  Ter  Stege. 
April  21,  Mrs.  Catherine  Neidig. 

Ma  3,  Dr.  C.  O.  Waters. 

May  31.  Dr.  G.  W.  Fu  liam. 

May  22,  Mrs.  S.  N.  Candee. 

June  7,  H.  D.  Hendrix. 

June  8.  H.  H.  Hine. 

June  21,  Joseph  Edgington. 

June  10,  Charles  Barnes. 

June  18,  J  G.  H.  Little. 

June  18,  William  White. 

Mrs.  Emma  Church. 

June  18,  Miss  va  illie  W.  Church. 

June  16,  Mrs.  J  A.  Wilson. 

July  2.  William  S.  Parvin. 

July  16,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Kegel. 

July  22,  George  W.  Messick. 

August  6,  Mrs.  Jerry  Lequatte. 

August  24,  Benjamin  Hershey. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Aey. 

Sept  2,  Miss  Martha  Moore. 

Sept.  5,  Peter  Griffith. 

Nicholas  Butcher. 

John  H.  Turner. 


The  State  of  Iowa  is  now  in  its  47th 
year  and  three  years  more  will  bring 
us  to  our  semi-cgnteunial  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  State,  when  those  ot  us 
who  live  to  see  that  time  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  grand  celebration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Following  this  report  Dr.  Robbins 
offered  the  following  tribute  to  the 
departed  ones: 

Sometimes  in  a  great  battle  so 
many  of  some  one  regiment  are  pros¬ 
trated,  that  those  still  remaining 
have  to  fall  into  some  other  band 
and  are  lost  as  to  their  individual 
and  perhaps  much  cherished  con¬ 
nection  with  the  former.  But  some¬ 
times  so  many  are  carried  safely 
through  that  they  need  only  a  few 
persons  to  fill  anew  their  ranks. 
In  a  world  upon  which 
every  year  between  30  and  40 
millions  die,  life  anywhere  may  be 
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considered  a  battle.  That  battle  in 
Muscatine  county,  and  among  its  old 
settlers  especially,  has  this  year  been 
disastrous.  And  yet  so  many  are  the 
liabilities  in  tbe  battle,  so  many  are 
the  dangers,  so  thick  and  fast  are  the 
arrows  of  death,  that  we  are  even  in 
such  a  year  of  mourning  as  the  past 
year  to  be  the  rather  surprised  that 
so  many  of  us  are  still  left,  and  that 
with  good  cheer  and  hopefulness  we 
greet  this  the  37th  of  our  annual 
gathering. 

Death  is  the  great  leveler,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  as  we  read,  or 
after  there  has  been  read,  the  long 
list  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  whose 
faces  we  are  no  more  to  see  in  this 
life  we  all  rise  up  and  with  uncovered 
heads  bow  in  honor  and  respect  and 
kind  rememberance  of  each  and  all. 
[This  was  done.l 

Doubtless  there  have  gathered 
about  each  of  these  such  honor  and 
respect  and  even  love  as  they  have 
gone  on  before.  Each  one  of  us  per¬ 
haps  could  select,  out  of  these,  names 
for  which  we  may  believe  there 
should  be  special  mention.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  in  the 
sight  of  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
the  great  searcher  of  hearts,  this 
on  that  one,  the  last  to  be  mentioned 
particularly,  is  in  His  sight  ol  chief 
interest.  There  was  a  famous  old 
prophet  who  went  up  in  a  chariot  of 
tire  but  the  only  one  I  call  to  mind 
just  now  who  was  said  to  be  carried  to 
“Abraham’s  bosom,  i.  e.,  to  the  most 
blessed  place  in  Heaven,”  carried  by 
the  angels,  was  a  poor  fellow  whose 
flesh  was  sadly  wanting  in  good  looks 
and  whose  hunger  was  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  the  crumbs  falling  from  the 
table  of  his  more  fortunate  fellow 
citizen. 

At  each  burial  of  any  of  these  there 
were  most  likely  Christian  services 
and  at  each  that  said  which  brought 
comfort  or  at  least  strength  to  bear 
to  the  nearer  relatives  and  friends. 

As  we  read  the  list  of  names  we 
can  think  of  some  blessed  passage  of 
God’s  word  specially  appropriate. 
At  one  it  might  be  Ps  92-12, — “The 
righteous  shaU  flourish  like  the  palm 
tree.  He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in 
Lebanon.  Those  that  be  planted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.” 
At  another  it  might  be  Ps.  13:5 — 


“Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh  my 
soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  man  in 
God.”  At  another  it  might  be — 
Luke  24:50  ***  “He  was  parted 
from  men  and  ascended  up  into 
heaven,”  or  Matt.  25:13 — “Ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  at  which 
the  son  of  man  cometh.”  At  another, 
Numbers  23:10 — “Let  me  die  tbe  death 
of  the  righteous  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his.”  At  another,  John  14:27 — 
“Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled 
neither  let  it  be  afraid,”  or  Revela 
tion  11:12 — “They  heard  a  great  voice 
from  heaven  saying  unto  them,  come 
up  higher,”  or  again,  Revelation  7- 
14 — “These  are  they  which  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,”  or  still  at 
another,  Ezekiel  19:12 — “Her  strong 
rods  are  broken  and  withered.” 

Some  of  these  have  died  far  away 
from  their  homes,  perhaps  buried  by 
strangers.  Some  were  poor  in  this 
world’s  goods  and  “rich  only  in  faith.” 
Some  were  suddenly  taken  and  others 
after  a  long  and  painful  sickness. 
Some  of  these  names  I  read  with 
great  interest.  Some  were  compara¬ 
tively  unknown  to  me.  But  each  and 
all  were  from  our  ranks — and  we 
would  at  least  read  their  names  and 
let  them  bring  to  us  thankful  and 
cheering,  or  admonitory  and  instruc¬ 
tive  remembrances.  Let  us  arise  as  in 
the  presence  of  our  dead 
friends  and  looking  to  the  God 
of  all  comfort  for  his  presence 
and  grace  in  all  these  bereaved 
homes  or  circle  of  relatiyes,  let  there 
then  be  on  the  part  of  any  desiring, 
some  word  ol  special  recognition,  to 
the  extent  thought  desirable  by  our 
worth}1-  and  venerable  president. 

The  following  original  poem  was 
read  by  E.  U.  Cook  : 

WE’RE  ONLY  GROWNUP  BOYS  AND 

GIRLS. 

We’re  only  grown-up  boys  and  girls, 
Although  our  hair  is  gray, 

When  we  look  hack  some  sixty  years, 

It  seems  hut  yesterday; 

It  seems  that  time  has  sped  along 
At  such  a  rapid  rate, 

That  youth  and  childhood  intervene, 
’Twixt  eight  and  eighty  eight. 

And  after  that,  it  may  he  true. 

The  world  seems  somewhat  cold, 

A  few  short  years  and  all  is  o’er, 

We  die  before  we’re  old. 
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No  man  is  old ;  not  like  the  rocks, 

The  mountains  and  the  hills. 

Not  like  the  mighty  rivers, 

Nor  the  little,  rippling  rills. 

Not  like  the  sail  and  moon  and  stars,  up  in 
the  vaulted  blue, 

They  don’t  seem  old.  and  yet  they  are,  for 
we’ve  been  told  his  true, 

That  thjey  alone  saw  Moses,  on  that  lonely  , 
mountain  side. 

When  he  lay  down  on  Nebo,  in  solitude,  and 
died. 

They  saw  him  cast  that  longing  look  out 
towards  the  promised  land, 

They  saw  the  staff  that  Moses  held  clasped 
in  his  cold  right  hand ; 

They  saw  him  as  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
heard  his  dying  moans, 

rJ  hey  heard  the  wild  beasts'  angry  howls, 
and  saw  them  g  aw  his  bones. 

They  saw  the  hosts  of  Egypt,  as  they  sank 
beneath  the  wave, 

And  they  heard  Miriam  sing  about  the 
power  of  God  to  save. 

They  saw  that  throng  of  horsemen,  as  they 
struggled  to  be  free  ; 

And  all  those  mighty  chariots,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea. 

They  saw  the  infant  Savior,  in  that  manger 
tilled  with  hay. 

And  one  of  them  moved  forward  and  stood 
over  where  He  lay. 

They  saw  him  grow  to  manhood,  they  saw 
Him  crucified, 

And  hid  their  shining  faces,  at  the  hour 
when  Jesus  died. 

They  saw  the  host  of  fishes  that  were  c  aught 
in  Gallih  e, 

And  they  saw  Peter,  when  he  tried  to  walk 
upon  the  sea; 

They  saw  the  twelves  Apostles,  as  they  sang 
their  daily  hymns, 

And  Zaccheus  in  a  sycamore,  perched  up 
among  the  limbs. 

And  yet  those  stars  do  twinkle,  and  their 
beauty  is  displayed, 

As  when  Old  Adam  courted  Eve.  beneath  the 
fig  tree’s  shade 

The  rills  are  rippling  just  the  same,  the 
trees  sway  to  and  fro, 

The  moon’s  pale  light  beams  just  as  soft,  as 
as  it  did  long  ago 

Invites  the  lo  ers,  just  the  same,  to  stroll 
amongst  the  trees 

At  eventime,  when  love  revives,  with  twi¬ 
light’s  gentle  breeze. 

The  mountains  have  grown  no  less  grand, 
the  zephyr  is  as  mild, 


As  when  the  world  itself  was  young,  and 
Adam  was  a  child. 

The  pasture  fields  are  just  as  green  as  they 
were  1  ng  ago, 

The  golden  fields  of  ripened  grain  sway  gen¬ 
tly  to  and  fro, 

And  gladden  our  sad  hearts  to-day,  because 
it  is  a  truth, 

That  they  are  j  st  as  lovely  as  when  Boaz 
courted  Ruth 

And  I  feel  sure  ’twas  God’s  design,  when  He 
created  man, 

That  joy  in  age  should  be  as  great  as  when 
life  first  began; 

And  we  are  in  this  grove  to-day  in  search  of 
some  more  joys, 

The  women  are  the  grown-up  girls,  the  men 
the  grown-up  boys. 

If  we  will  turn  life’s  pages  back  and  read 
those  pages  o’er, 

We’ll  find  a  source  of  joy,  perhaps,  that 
we’ve  not  found  before. 

We’ll  find  it  was  but  little  things,  that  made 
those  hours  so  sweet, 

A  pleasant  smile,  a  kindly  word,  from  those 
we  used  to  meet. 

Some  little  recognition,  that  affection  would 
suggest, 

Would  satisfy  the  anxious  heart  and  calm 
the  throbbing  brea  t. 

Our  lives  are  made  of  moments,  and  each 
moment,  it  is  true, 

Is  short,  and  gives  but  little  time  for  what 
we  wish  to  do. 

We  must  not  wait  to  do  great  deeds,  for  mo¬ 
ments  quickly  tty, 

And  each  one  should  be  loaded  down  with 
joy  as  it  go.^s  by. 

No  evil  thought,  nor  angry  word,  no  malice 
nor  deceit, 

Will  e’re  be  found  to  take  a  part,  where  joy 
is  most  complete. 

Now  le.  us  lay  aside  our  cares,  out  here 
among  these  trees. 

Each  old  boy  take  his  girl’s  right  hand  and 
give  it  one  more  squeeze. 

Just  smile  as  you  smiled  long  ago,  and  tell 
how  star-lit  skies 

To  you  seem  dim,  and  dull  and  dead,  com 
pared  with  her  own  eyes. 

Just  sit  a  little  closer  than  you've  sat  for 
many  years. 

And  stroke  the  silver  locks  of  gray,  and  dry 
those  biiny  tears; 

Just  tell  her  how  you  love  her,  speak  to  her 
some  words  of  praise, 

And  she’ll  be  happier  by  far  than  she  has 
been  for  days. 
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And  now,  while  we  are  in  this  grove,  where 
trees  sway  to  and  tro, 

Just  steal  one  "kiss,  like  that  you  stole  some 
fifty  years  ago, 

And  see  those  wrinkles  disappear  and 
smiles  come  in  their  stead, 

Smiles  like  the  ones  y  m  loved  so  well,  the 
day  when  you  were  wed . 

Just  throw  your  arm  behind  her,  then  try  to 
sneeze  or  cough, 

And  let  your  hand  rest  lightly  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  farthest  off. 

Of  course  she  will  not  notice  it,  for  women 
never  do. 

And  now,  since  you  have  got  that  tar.  I'll 
leave  the  rest  to  you. 

Yes,  buy  her  some  more  pop  corn,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  red  balloon, 

And  make  the  evening  of  her  life  as  if 
’twere  hardly  noon. 

Her  eyes  will  shine  like  jewels  that  with 
diamonds  have  been  lit, 

If  you  will  take  an  apple  and  just  bite  w  here 
she  has  bit. 

Then  talk  abou1-  these  women  being  very 
hard  to  please, 

Tht  re’s  nothing  under  heaven  that  is  done 
with  so  muih  ease. 

In  fact,  you  thought  when  you  were  3roung 
that  you  were  greatly  blessed, 

If  3’ou  could  show  attention  to  the  girl  you 
liked  the  lest. 

Don’t  you  remember  how  you  did,  some  fifty 
years  ago, 

When  you  went  after  Liza  Jane,  to  take  her 
to  the  show? 

Don’t  you  remember  how  yon  primped,  with 
all  your  might  and  main, 

And  greased  your  boots  as  well  as  hair, 
alone  for  Liza  Jane? 

You  didn’t  do  that,  primping  then  for  others, 
oh,  no,  sir, 

You  did  it  all  for  Liza  Jaue.  you  only 
thought  of  her ; 

You  didn’t  care  what  other  girls  might 
think,  or  do  or  say. 

For  Liza  Jane  was  all  the  world  to  you  on 
circus  day. 

You  used  to  buy  her  peanuts  and  circus 
lvmonade, 

And  kej-t  one  arm  around  her  waist  because 
she  seemed  afraid. 

You  used  to  say,  now  calm  your  fears,  just 
lay  them  on  the  shelf. 

No  lion  should  eat  Liza  Jane,  although  you 
might  yourself. 

You  took  her  to  the  side  shows,  and  heard 
the  organ’s  tones, 


You  saw  a  skeleton  alive, ’twas  naught  b-t 
skin  and  bones, 

You  saw  a  man  who  swallowed  swords,  one 
ate  a  window  pane. 

And  one  ate  fire,  and  then  you  said  “Let's 
get  out,  Liza  Jane.” 

i  You  weren't  afraid  of  panthers,  nor  of  lions 
when  they  roared. 

!  But  when  it  came  to  eating  tire  or  swallow¬ 
ing  a  sword, 

Or  chewing  up  a  window  pane  and  doing  it 
with  ease, 

You  fdlt  as  if  you'd  like  to  be  across  the 
briny  seas. 

But  when  the  show  was  over  and  the  band 
had  ceased  to  play, 

And  when  the  doleful  organ's  tones  had 
likewise  died  away, 

And  when  the  lion  in  his  cage  had  lost  hfin 
self  in  sleep, 

And  monkeys  weary  of  their  lives,  were  cud¬ 
dled  in  a  heap. 

I 

j  When  all  the  elephants  were  fed,  i.  nd  tents 
were  taken  down, 

And  you  and  Liza,  arm  in  arm,  were  stroll¬ 
ing  through  the  town. 

Did  life  seem  sweet,  and  did  you  feel  that 
you  were  greatly  blest? 

And  half  rejoice  when  Cupid  shot  his  arrow 
through  your  breast? 

Did  you  not  take  her  hand  in  yours  and 
swir  g  it  to  and  fro, 

That  night  when  you  went  home  with  her, 
some  fifty  years  ago? 

Did  you  not  call  her  by  pet  names,  and  give 
her  hand  a  squeeze, 

Just  as  » hese  young  folks  do  to-day  out  here 
amongst  these  trees? 

Did  you  then  talk  to  her  of  love,  and  tell  her 
all  your  plans? 

Did  yo  1  look  deep  down  in  her  eyes,  and 
hold  her  soft,  white  hands? 

Did  you  ask  her  to  be  your  wife,  in  accents 
soft  and  low. 

And  seal  the  promise  with  a  kiss  before  you 
turned  to  go? 

If  rot,  then  you  have  not  enjoyed  one  half 
life  has  to  give, 

The  better  half  I  think,  perhaps,  the  way 
that  most  men  live, 

The  better  half  be:ause  it’s  true,  a  woman’s 
constant  care 

Will  help  a  man  all  through  his  life,  at 
home  and  everywhere. 

We’re  only  grown-up  boys  and  girls,  and 
now,  since  I  reflect, 

e  lose  one-half  life  has  to  give  by  being 
circumspect. 
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We  ought  to  lay  aside  all  fear  and  drive 
away  the  frown, 

And  that  will  seem  tne  purest  white,  which 
now  seems  shaded  brown. 

Just  bridle  that  unruly  tongue,  and  teach  it 
what  to  say, 

Let  not  the  daily  cares  of  life  drive  all  your 
joys  away. 

Dispel  all  falsehood  and  deceit  ard  bottle  up 
your  p'  ide, 

And  smile  again  on  Liza  Jane,  she’s  sitting 
by  your  side. 

The  very  same  old  girl  you  took  that  day  to 
see  the  show, 

The  one  for  whom  you  greased  your  boots, 
some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  girl  you  called  an  angel,  and  you 
thought  you  told  the  truth— 

You  did,  and  she’s  an  angel  now,  the  same 
as  in  her  youth 

And  ere  that  golden  orb  of  day  has  sunk  be¬ 
hind  yon  hill, 

Just  say  to  that  old  wife  of  yours,  “My  dear, 
I  love  you  still, 

The  thought  that  we  ere  long  must  part  has 
filled  my  heart  with  pain, 

But  you’ll  be  miDe  beyond  the  grave,  now 
won’t  you,  Liza  Jane?” 

And  if  she  hesitates  at  all,  ’twill  be  to  dry 
the  tears 

That  have  been  smothered  out  of  sight,  per¬ 
haps  for  many  years. 

But  she  will  let  you  know  somehow,  as  she 
did  once  before, 

That  she  is  yours,  not  only  now,  but  will  be 
evermore. 

After  the  reading  of  this  touching 
poem,  R.  B.  Huff  was  introduced  and 
made  the  principal  speech  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  which  was  interesting  and 
witty  throughout.  The  address  was 
a  humorous  contrast  between 
life  both  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm 
in  pioneer  days  and  in  these  days. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  the 
election  of  officers,  when  on  motion 
of  Frank  Geiger  the  old  officers  were 
re  elected,  viz: 

President — Josiah  P.  Walton. 

1st  Vice-Pres. — John  Barnard. 

2d  Vice-Pres. — S.  W.  Stewart. 

Secretary — Peter  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  P.  Jackson. 

Referring  to  poetic  effusions  on  these 
occasions,  Dr.  Robbins  said:  I  enjoy 


the  poetry  ve  hear  at  our  old  set¬ 
tlers’  meetings  for  these  reasons:  1st, 
It  is  unlike  the  poetry  of  the  Brown¬ 
ings  oecause  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning;  21,  because  it 
sometimes  brings  back  to  us  some  of 
the  times  we  used  to  have  in  college 
long  ago.  Of  that  poetry  we  call  to 
mind  this  specimen: 

“Pharo  was  a  rascal. 

Because  fie  would  not 
Let  the  children  of  Israel 
Go  three  days’  journey 
Into  the  wilderness  to 
Celebrate  the  Pascal.” 

Daniel  Lake  and  S.  W.  Stewart 
were  called  out  and  each  in  turn 
made  some  appropriate  remarks.  W. 
S.  Fultz  was  called  on  and  recited  a 
humorous  poem,  when  the  assembly 
adjourned,  most  of  them  visiting  the 
rolling  mills  and  the  pickle  works  be¬ 
fore  dispersing  for  their  homes. 

The  Journal  reporter  made  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  a  complete  list  of  those 
present  (not  including  children)  with 
the  year  of  their  coming  to  Iowa, 
which  is  given  below.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  imperfect,  but  it  so 
omissions  will  be  of  those  who  came’ 
to  the  grounds  in  the  afternoon 
rather  than  the  forenoon: 

Aronheim,  Mrs.  Polly,  1814. 

Austin,  Mrs  S.  G.  I860. 

Adams,  Emma  1864. 

Allbee.  E.  A.  1855. 

Amlong,  Robert  S.  1855. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Mat.  1839. 

Brannan.  Mrs.  W  P.  1861. 

Bond,  Mrs  VVrr.  1850. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  M.  J.  1851. 

Barnard,  John  and  wife,  1854. 

Baird.  R  B.  1859. 

Bowlby,  Thomas  1854. 

Baxter,  Mrs  M.  J.  1854. 

Bumgardner,  VV.  H.  1838. 

Barclav,  Mrs  S.  A.  1854. 

Bartlett,  Imogenel872. 

Bartlett,  Mrs  Paul. 

Bridgman.  Joseph,  1837. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  1845. 

Brock  way,  A  J.  1842. 

Blanchard.  Mrs.  Henry - 

Brinklev,  Mrs  E.  1844. 

Couch,  Mrs.  Alary  A.  1837. 

Couch.  Ed.  L.  1843. 

Chaplin,  C.  and  wife  1848. 

Cook,  E.  U.  1870. 

Cohn.  Samuel  1855. 

Chesebro,  Mrs.  Eliza  1847. 

Clark,  Mrs.  J.  Ady  1851. 

Connor,  Mrs.  C.  1853. 
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Carskaddan,  Mrs.  J.  1854. 

Cummins,  Thomas  and  wife  1852. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Brewster  1848. 

Clendenen,  J.  W.  and  wife  1842. 

Che  noweth,  J  and  wife  1851 
Brooks,  Mrs.  A  C.  1855. 

Donaldson,  Mrs.  Mary  (of  Webster  City 
daughter  of  S.  Sinnett.) 

Denton  Ed.  1855. 

Dunn,  Mrs.  S,  C.  1855. 

Detwiler,  Mrs.  B.  A.  1855 
Davidson,  W  L.  1842. 

Dunsmore.  Mrs  Mary  1843. 

Drake,  Mrs.  E.  D.  1853. 

Earl,  Mrs.  Henry  1887. 

Evans,  Mrs.  M.  1853. 

Funk,  Abram  1850. 

Fultz,  W.  S.  185  . 

Freeman,  J  .  P.  ar  d  wife  1840. 

Fulrner,  John  lw43 
Freeman,  J.  C.  1852. 

Freeman,  David  1843 
Funk,  Mrs.  Henrv  1839. 

Greiner,  Mrs.  J..  daughter  and  son,  1854. 
Geiger,  f^rank  1848. 

Giesler,  Charles  1844. 

Gilman.  Mrs.  P.  V.  1848. 

Hitchcock,  J.  C  1847. 

Hart,  Mary  A1  1848 
Hart,  Mrs  Sarah  1854. 

Hoopes,  Lindley  and  wife  1854. 

Hoopes,  J.  A.  1854. 

Hoopes,  J.  E.  and  wife  1854. 

Heaton,  F.  M.  =  840 . 

Huff,  R.  B.  1851. 

Horton,  Mrs.  Col.  1842. 

Hoefflin,  J.  M.  and  wife  1864. 

Hoff  master,  Rudolph  and  wife  1849. 
Hoopes,  W.  H.  1854. 

Jackson,  Peter  1838. 

Johnson,  Dr.  D.  P.  1844. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  B.  1855. 

Johnson,  W.  i<\  1857. 

Jackson,  G.  B.  1851. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Alex  1841. 

Knox,  Miss  1839. 

Kneese.  W.  K  1844. 

Klepper,  Mrs.  Anna  1859. 

Klepper,  Mrs  Lucy  1859. 

Kuhns,  Mrs  R.  G.  1872. 

Lamb,  Anna  1876. 

Lake,  Daniel  1851. 

Lee,  J.  B.  1853. 

Lang,  H.  m  .  1848. 

Lewis,  E.  B  and  wife  1851 
Lord,  Mrs.  B.  W.  L59. 

Lofland.  H  and  wife  1853. 

Musser.  Mrs.  Peter  1856. 

Mahin,  John  1843 
Marsh,  D.  S.  and  wife  1854. 

Madden,  Henry  and  wife  1849 
McGreer,  Wash,  and  wife  1864. 

Matthews.  Mrs.  W  H.  1856. 

Musser,  Mrs.  R  1855. 

Maylone,  W.  H.  1858. 

Mauck,  Mrs.  C  F.  1840 
Moxley,  John  and  wife  1845. 

Morrison,  Joseph  1855. 

Montreal,  Mrs.  Margaret  1854. 


Martin  Mrs  J.  A  1854. 

Manly,  Mrs.  Wm.  1878. 

Magill,  Mrs  Mary  1849. 

McIntyre,  R  A.  and  wife  1856. 

Miller,  Mrs.  C.  '852. 

McCloud  Mrs.  D  1848 
Neidig,  Isaac  1850. 

Negley,  Mrs.  E.  1857. 

Oakes,  Norman  1859. 

Othmer,  A.  and  wife  1866. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  L  L.  1834. 

Peasley,  C.  L.  and  wife  1853. 

Parvin,  Mrs  J  A.  1866 
Pyeatt,  J  A  and  wife  1845. 

Pierson,  Mrs.  E.  A.  1848. 

Richie,  W.  S  '856. 

Robbins,  Rev.  A.  B.  1843. 

Reyno'ds,  Mrs.  E.  C.  '857 
Richman,  J  Scott  1839. 

Rice.  J.  W  1855. 

Reed.  Charles  and  wife  1857. 

Rowan,  Mrs  J.  A  1847. 

Riemcke,  G^  A.  1855. 

Stockdale.  John  1859. 

Stewart,  S.  v.  1838, 

Sinnett,  Samue  and  family  1839 
Smalley,  Shepherd  1 839. 

Sweet,  A.  S.  (Springfield,  Mo.)  1839. 
Stevenson,  J.  E.  and  wife  1854. 

Smith,  W.  P.  1856. 

Stein,  Ptilip  and  w  fe  1850. 

Schmaltz,  C  F.  1857. 

Shields.  Mrs.  Wm.  1858. 

Sbie  ds,  Mrs.  George  1858. 

1  ownley,  A  G.  1843. 

Tomney.  John  and  wife  1859. 

Trask,  Mrs.  L.  J.  1839. 

Turner,  Mrs.  S.  A.  1848. 

Underwood,  John  1861. 

Van  Horne.  G.  'V.  and  wife  1855. 

Ahistler,  Mrs.  Christian  1852. 

Winn,  Mrs.  John  1847. 

Westfall,  Mrs.  Estella  1854. 

Walt*  n,  J.  P.  and  wife  1837. 

Wood,  C.  P.  1853. 

Wise,  Mrs.  Kate  1859. 

Wintermute,  B.  K.  1851. 

Winn,  A.  M.  1839. 

Weed,  Mrs.  James  1846 
Watson,  Mrs.  Thomas  1848. 

Waltz,  J.  G.,  wife  and  daughter  1855. 

Weed,  Mrs.  C.  1848. 

Wilson,  James  1850. 

Washburn.  C.  D.  1850. 

West  Mrs.  J.  C.  1852 
Watson,  Mrs.  R.  1863. 

If  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list 
that  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Patterson  is  the 
oldest  resident  of  the  county.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Benj.  Nje,  who  was 
the  first  settler,  and  who  located  at 
the  mouth  of  Pine,  in  Sweetland 
township,  in  1834. 


OLD  SETTLERS’  REUNION, 

- HEIyD  AT - 

WYOMING  •  HILL, 

Wednesday,  September  21st,  1892. 


If  the  day  had  been  made  to  order 
it  could  not  have  been  better  adapted 
than  was  yesterday  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers  of  Mus¬ 
catine  county.  It  was  clear,  warm 
and  pleasant  for  out-of-doors — one  of 
those  delightful  autumnal  days,  with 
a  hazy  and  yet  balmy  atmosphere,  so 
fitting  in  every  respect  for  an  old  set¬ 
tlers’  anniversary. 

As  previously  announced,  the 
steamer  Fleetwing  with  a  new  excur¬ 
sion  barge,  just  built  and  launched 
by  Fisher  &  Koehler,  was  in  readiness 
at  9  o’clock  to  take  the  old  settlers 
and  their  friends  to  Wyoming  Hill. 
The  barge'was  filled  to  its  fullest  ca¬ 
pacity,  carrying  about  120  persons. 
A  number  who  feared  to  make  the 
passage  in  that  way,  and  others  who 
could  not  conveniently  do  so,  went  to 
the  picnic  grounds  by  other  methods 
— some  by  the  cars  and  others  by  their 
own  conveyances.  Had  it  been  known 
beforehand  that  the  Firefly  would 
stop  at  the  grounds  both  coming  and 
going  (as  it  did)  at  a  conven¬ 
ient  hour  for  attending  the  ex¬ 
ercises,  no  doubt  a  great  many  more 
would  have  gone  that  way. 

The  boat  arrived  at  the  designated 
spot  (a  few  hundred  yards  this  side  of 
Wyoming  Hill)  at  about  11  o’clock,  as 
did  also  those  goingby  train. Some  con¬ 
veyances  had  arrived  before  and  some 
came  later,  Altogether  there  were 
about  200  persons  on  the  grounds. 

The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  pic¬ 


nic  dinner.  Some  partook  of  this  on 
the  barge  and  others  by  families  or 
companies  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

After  dinner  a  stroll  was  taken  to 
the  romantic  spot  known  as  Wyoming 
Hill.  In  this  hill  is  a  grotto — a  sort 
of  a  waterfall  when  the  small  stream 
in  which  it  is  situated  has  any  water 
to  fall  over  it.  Under  this 
grotto,  on  top  of  it,  and  on  the  hill¬ 
side  back  of  it,  most  of  the  company 
was  grouped  while  Mr.  Oscar  Gros- 
heim,  who  had  brought  his  camera 
along,  took  a  picture  of  the  scene. 
This  visit  to  the  grotto  occupied 
more  than  an  hour,  but  on  account  of 
the  primitiveness  of  the  scenery  and 
the  many  and  beautiful  wild  shrubs 
and  flowers,  it  was  much  enjoyed. 

Returning  to  the  place  of  landing, 
President  Walton  called  the  company 
to  order  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Camp  chairs  were  provided  for  most 
of  the  company  and  about  two  hours 
were  spent  in  listening  to  speeches.  , 

Mr.  Walton  said  he  had  invited 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins,  the  old  set¬ 
tlers’  pastor,  to  open  these  exercises 
with  prayer,  and  he  expected  to  be 
present  but  was  prevented.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  from  Dr. 
Robbins  was  then  read  by  Secretary 
Jackson: 

President  Walton — Dear  Sb*:  I 

have  been  absent  for  two  Sundays, 
at.  Independence,  preaching  in  the 
Congregational  church, there.  At  that 
city  there  is  a  famous  race  course, 
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and,  what  is  more  to  its  honor,  a 
noble  institution  of  our  State  for  the 
care  and  cure  of  800  of  its  insane. 

Upen  my  return  yesterday  morning, 
I  find  my  wife  so  unwell  that  I  can 
not  leave,  and  must  lose  our  annual 
Old  Settlers’  gathering.  I  am  sorry. 

I  cannot  expect  to  attend  many  more 
of  these  unique  and  often  pleasant 
gatherings  As  one  of  those  coming 
in  1843,  when  I  was  26  years  old,  to 
this  State  from  old  Massachusetts,  I 
would  send  through  you,  sir,  my  kind 
salutations  to  all  who  may  meet. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Bible  re¬ 
cently,  that  the  blessings  of  God,  our 
heavenly  Father,  are  set  before  us 
with  a  dark  back-ground  of  admoni¬ 
tions.  The  rich  and  cheering  assur¬ 
ance  that  blessings  shall  ‘‘come  on” 
us  and  “overtake”  us. — “Blessed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  city  and  blessed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  field.” — Blessed 
shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store. 
“Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
comest  in  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be 
when  thou  goest  out,”  &c.,  &c. 

These  blessings  are  set  out'  in  their 
beauty  before  us,  for  our  reception. 
And  all  these  are  fianked  by  still 
more  in  number  of  assurances  that, 
refusing  the  terms  upon  which  we 
may  have  the  blessings,  we  shall 
bring  upon  us  some  one  or  more  of  the 
curses.  “Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
city  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
field,  cursed  shall  be  thy  basket 
and  thy  store.”  Twelve  verses 
of  blessing!  The  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  these  consists  of  fifty-one 
verses  of  curses.  Now,  this  may  seem 
to  you  a  not  very  good  preaching. 
But  preaching  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  I  cannot  well  say  anything 
that  is  not  either  a  blessing  or  an  ad¬ 
monition. 

It  is  in  my  heart  to  hope  and  pray 
that  each  old  settler  of  Muscatine 
county  and  their  children  may  choose 
life  and  not  death.  With  much  inter¬ 
est  in  all  and  each  of  you  and  in  our 
grand  State  of  Iowa,  I  remain  very 
kindly,  yours — A.  B.  Robbins,  pastor, 
emeritus,  of  Congregational  church. 

Sept.  21,  1892. 

Secretary  Jackson  also  read  the 
following  annual  report : 

Since  our  last  annual  gathering  we 
have  record  of  the  deaths  of: 

John  Seiler,  U.  C.  Mayes, 

Mrs.  Worsham.  James  Johnson. 

Ah.  Tschillard,  Charles  W.  Hubbard, 


Mrs.  Robt  Williams,  R.  M.  Burnett, 

Mrs.  Ogilvie,  George  Cook, 

J.  Philip  Thompson,  Robert  Kirk, 

Simon  G.  Stein,  Mrs.  T.  Schoonover, 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Butler,  Capt.  A.  Kennedy, 

Mrs.  Marga’t  Craig.  John  Hubacher, 

John  Fyock.  John  Fisher. 

Cordelia  Mathis,  Mrs.  Sophia  Hubbard, 
Stephen  L.  Foss,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Horton. 
Charles  chermer,  Mrs.  Mahala  Briles, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bumgardner 
Jeremiah  Greiner,  Mrs.  Jos.  Bridgman, 
Tunis  Smith.  M.  P.  Pace, 

S.  N.  Candee,  John  Opelt, 

Catherine  Conway,  Christian  Rensink, 
Mrs.  John  Sherfey, 

Mrs.  Fifield  Richardson, 

S.  L.  Lawrence,  (Wilton). 

Thus  thinning  our  ranks  very  fast. 
Looking  at  the  apparent  fewness  of 
old  settlers  still  among  us  this  seems 
a  very  large  number  to  be  taken  from 
us  in  one  year,  and  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  number  of  old  settlers’ 
deaths  throughout  the  county,  if  all 
were  heard  from,  would  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  number  here  recorded,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  there  will  not  be 
any  of  the  “forties”  left. 

After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing 
communication,  President  Walton 
delivered  his  annual  address,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Old  settlers,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  meet  together  to-day  to  ex¬ 
change  greetings — to  relate  old 
st  ries  and  to  talk  over  the  early 
events  of  our  city,  our  county  and 
our  State.  It  being  the  Columbian 
year  our  nation  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Too  much  honor  or  credit  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  Columbus  as  a  dis¬ 
coverer.  His  discovery,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  but  a  small  island, 
changed  the  character  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land  on  the  east  became  ? 
thing  of  the  past;  the  new  world  to 
the  west  offered  inducements  for  many 
a  conquest.  It  was  more  than  a 
hundred  yeais  after  the  discovery  be¬ 
fore  any  settlement  of  importance 
was  made.  While  Columbus  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  and  worked  out  of 
discovery,  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  continent 
belonged  to  another.  To  Sebastian 
Cabot,  an  English  navigator,  is  due 
the  credit  of  first  seeing  this  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  in  the  year  :497.  A 
little  later  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  other 
Spanish  explorers,  laid  their  claims 
to  our  Gulf  and  western  States. 

[ocva  was  one*?  under  Spanish  rule 
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if  any  but  the  Indian  rule  existed. 
While  yon  are  most  likely  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  history  as  a  State  there 
are  many  disputed  points  on  which 
the  old  settler  has  to  be  considered 
authority.  One  that  comes  to  my  mind 
now  is  the  origin  of  the  names  of  our 
counties.  We  will  consider  the  name 
of  Lee  county.  You  will  pardon  my 
introduction.  If  it  were  not  for 
that  I  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  name.  In  the  autum  of 
1837,  my  father,  Amos  Walton,  came 
west  from  New  England.  He  came 
across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi 
river.  While  on  the  steamboat  at  St. 
Louis  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Harvey  Gillett, 
who  was  coming  to  this  country 
with  his  family.  He  persuaded 
my  father  to  come  here  with  him,  of¬ 
fering  him  work  during  the  winter, 
which  he  gave  him.  He  lived  with 
him  from  November  to  June  and  be¬ 
came  very  familiar  with  Mr.  Gillett’s 
family  and  business.  I  have  heard 
my  father  relate  much  of  it,  among 
other  things  the  following  Lee  county 
story: 

Mr.  Gillett’s  family  consisted  of  a 
wife  and  several  children.  The  wife 
was  the  sister  of  a  wealthy  man  in 
New  York  City  by  the  name  of  Lee. 
He  was  the  head  man  in  a  large  mer¬ 
cantile  house  of  the  name  of  Lee, 
Brewster  &  Co.  Mr.  Lee  associated 
himself  with  several  others  and  or¬ 
ganized  a  land  company.  I  think  it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
York  Land  Company.  They  sent  Mr. 
Gillett  out  to  purchase  lanus.  He 
made  extensive  purchases  of  the 
half-breed  lands  and  had  to  look  after 
them. 

In  October  of  1836,  the  Territorial 
Legislature  met  at  Belmont,  Wis.  It 
was  understood  that  a  sub-division  of 
the  then  two  counties  would  be  made. 
Mr.  Gillett  went  there  to 
look  after  the  Land  Company’s 
interests.  While  at  Belmont  he  fell 
in  company  with  Dr.  Eli  Reynolds, 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  Des 
Moines  county,  the  southern  one  of 
two  counties  of  the  Territory.  There 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Reynolds.  They  laid  out  the  now 
obsolete  town  of  Geneva.  During 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  several 
counties  were  organized,  together 
with  that  of  Lee  and  the  name  of 


Lee  attached  to  it  in  honor  of  its 
biggest  land  owner,  or  the  principal 
man  of  the  biggest  land  company  in 
the  county. 

The  name  of  Des  Moines  county  was 
most  likely  taken  from  the  Des 
Moines  river,  which  was  known  on  the 
early  maps  as  the  Moingona  river. 

As  before  stated  originally  there 
were  but  two  counties — Dubuque  and 
Des  Moines.  Burlington  being  the 
oldest  and  most  populous  place  within 
the  county  they  most  likely  retained 
the  name  of  the  county. 

The  name  of  Louisa  county  is  also  in 
doubt,  which  perhaps  some  old  settler 
may  be  able  to  solve.  On  page  598  of 
Portrait  and  Biographical  Album  ol 
Louisa  County  is  found  the  following: 
“The  origin  of  the  name  is  somewhat 
in  doubt,  though  ihe  most  favorable 
view  of  the  case  is  that  it  was  named 
after  Louisa  county,  Va.,  the  name 
being  given  by  William  L.  Toole,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  State  and  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  when  the  act  was  passed  to 
establish  a  county.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  it  was  named  after  Louisa 
Massey,  who  performed  a  heroic  deed 
by  avenging  the  death  of  her 
brother. 

The  first  vi»- w  is  most  possibly  in¬ 
correct,  as  Mr.  Toole  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  at 
that  time.  The  latter  heroic  trage- 
oy  that  Miss  Louisa  Massey  was  con¬ 
nected  with  occurred  at  Dubuque  at 
or  near  the  time  the  Legislature  was 
sitting  at  Belmont.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  was  talking  it  over,  hence 
the  most  possible  origin  of  the  name 
of  that  little  county  of  Louisa. 

The  name  of  our  Muscatine  county 
was  taken  from  the  Muscatine  Island, 
an  Indian  name  that  was  applied  to 
the  Island  as  early  as  1816.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  opens  a  field 
for  the  Indian  student  to  explore. 

We  spoke  about  Harvey  Gillett  and 
Dr.  Reynolds  and  their  now  obselete 
town  of  Geneva.  I  am  going  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  short  description  of  the  town 
as  it  appeared  to  us  on  our  arrival  in 
June,  1838.  It  was  situated  three 
miles  up  the  river  from  Muscatine, 
where  Col.  Hare’s  farm  is.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  building  was  a  steam  saw  mill 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  creek.  It  was 
owned  by  John  Vannatta,  Robert 

Smith  and  a  German  by  the  name  of 
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Temple.  John  Vannatta  was  the 
manager,  Smith  the  engineer.  The 
unsophisticated  German  furnished  the 
money,  which  proved  to  be  a  perman¬ 
ent  investment.  I  think  he  became 
the  sole  owner.  Tt  was  not  a  success 
as  a  saw  mill;  it  took  too  much  cord 
wood  to  run  it.  There  were  also 
three  hewed  log  houses  and  two  log 
cabins.  The  three  log  houses  were 
occupied  by  the  sheriff,  James  Davis, 
Harvey  Gillett  and  his  brother, 
Adison  Gillett.  The  two  log  cabins 
were  occupied  by  Hon.  Dr.  Eli  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  Amos  Walton,  •  the  post¬ 
master. 

James  Davis  had  a  small  outside 
building  that  he  had  been  keeping  a 
grocery  in.  There  was  little  left  but 
the  liquor  when  we  came  here,  and  1 
doubt  very  much  if  anything  else  was 
ever  kept  there  other  than  tobacco. 

The  principal  place  of  congregat 
ing  was  at  the  mill,  while  running,  if 
not  at  the  postmaster’s.  This  went 
very  well  until  August  or  September, 
when  we  all  got  the  ague,  which  we 
did  so  badly  that  at  times  not  one  of 
our  number  of  five  could  help  the 
other  to  a  drink  of  water.  We  had 
this  ague  from  August  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  April,  and  occasionally  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  afterwards.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ng  to  describe  a  “shake  of  the  ager” 
to  these  old  settlers;  most  of  them 
have  had  the  enjoyment,  and  heard 
the  rattle  of  their  teeth.  It 
was  said  that  some  men 
got  too  lazy  to  shake. 
I  never  saw  one.  After  the  shaking 
was  over  the  quantity  of  water  re¬ 
quired  was  marvellous.  During  the 
summer  season,  the  water  for  the 
whole  town  was  gotten  from  a  spring 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Some  of 
us  had  to  carry  our  water  150  yards 
and  take  very  sulphury  water  at 
that.  When  the  river  was  high  my 
father  made  a  box  around  the  spring 
and  kept  out  the  warm  river  water. 

As  before  stated  my  father  kept 
the  post  office.  We  were  on  the 
main  mail  route  north  and  south. 
I  think  we  had  a  mail  one  day  from 
the  south;  the  next  from  the  north; 
but  none  on  Sundays.  It  gen¬ 
erally  consisted  of  one  pouch;  it  had 
to  be  overhauled  in  7  minutes.  While 
we  were  shaking  with  ague,  this 
was  a  tough  job.  We  always  man¬ 
aged  to  “stand  in”  with  the  mail- 
carriers — in  the  summer  time  a  drink 


of  butter  milk,  in  the  winter 
a  cup  of  our  pea  coffee,  made  us  all 
O.  K.  In  return,  anv  favor  we 
wanted,  such  as  a  sack  of  meal  from 
Rockingham  or  Davenport,  was 
brought  us  without  charge.  He  was 
always  willing  to  help  assort  letters 
and  papers,  which  was  a  great  help 
to  us. 

During  the  winter  season  there  was 
considerable  travel;  of  course  the 
passengers  had  to  be  warmed  while 
the  mail  was  being  overhauled.  It 
made  our  small  cabin  not,  more  than 
16  feet  square,  quite  lively.  We  kept 
the  post  office  for  three  years.  After 
the  death  of  my  father  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  stoppage  of  the  post  office  was 
the  stoppage  of  the  town.  The  mill 
and  other  buildings  were  moved 
away  or  taken  down,  and  nothing  now 
remains  to  mark  the  place  but  the 
sulphur  spring  that  continues  to  flow. 

President  Walton  announced  the 

following  committees:  On  resolu¬ 
tions,  John  Mahin,  J.  S.  Richman  and 
John  Barnard.  To  report  concerning 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Sherfy:  S.  Sinnett, 
S.  Smalley  and  S.  W.  Stewart. 

The  President  then  said  it  was  in 
order  to  call  on  any  one  to  speak. 
John  Mahin  being  called  for,  spoke 
substantially  as  follows: 

On  a  day  like  this  we  realize  the 
words  of  Selden,  the  poet: 

“Old  friends  are  best.  King  James 
used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes,  they 
were  easiest  for  his  feet.” 

So  on  these  occasions  we  enjoy 
ourselves  in  free  and  easy  sociability. 
Though  as  King  Henry  the  4th*  said 
“there  is  some  smack  of  age  in  us, 
some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time,” 
yet  our  hearts  are  mellowed  by  mem¬ 
ories  which  are  brought  up  by  our 
association  together  as  old  settlers. 
Former  differences  are  forgotten  and 
the  happier  fellowships  of  the  past 
are  revived  and  enjoyed  again  with 
renewed  zest.  We  claim  no  superior¬ 
ity  over  our  fellow-citizens  who 
came  later  to  this  goodly  heritage 
where  we  encountered  the  wilderness 
— where  we  found  the  prairie  grass 
matted  as  nature’s  carpet,  resisting 
the  implements  for  tilling  the  soil, 
and  where  we  saw  the  hazel  brush 
and  the  scrub  oak  before  they  had 
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given  place  to  highways  of  travel: 
where  treacherous  sloughs  and  non- 
fordable  rivers  were  difficulties  now 
unknown.  We  claim  only  that  honor 
which  should  be  accorded  to  the 
pioneers  who  opened  the  way  for  the 
larger  and  greater  civilization  that 
has  followed  us. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  speak  of 
some  things  peculiar  to  myself.  I 
lately  fell  in  conversation  with  a 
farmer  of  this  county  who  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  I  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  farmer’s  boy.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  my  earliest  recollections 
are  associated  with  farm  labor.  And 
it  was  different  from  the  farm  labor 
of  the  present  day.  It  was 
more  exhausting  and  required 
more  patience  and  per¬ 
severance.  We  had  no  riding  plows 
and  cultivators  in  those  days;  no 
horse  hay  rakes,  no  reaping  machines 
and  self-binders,  no  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  and  corn-shellers.  The  or¬ 
dinary  plow  which  had  to  be  held  by 
the  hand,  while  the  plow-boy  walked 
in  the  furrow  behind  it,  was  the  only 
kind  in  use.  The  hoe  was  the  chief 
implement  with  which  to  cover  the 
seed  corn  and  annihilate  the  weeds. 
When  a  boy  [  assisted  in  making  the 
log  cabin  home  with  its  puncheon 
floor,  with  rough  mortar  and  stones 
filling  the  cbinks  between  the  logs, 
with  a  clap-board  roof  and  with  a 
mud  and-stick  chimney.  I  helped  to 
rive  the  clap-boards  and  the  staves  in 
use  in  those  days.  I  have  assisted  in 
threshing  out  wheat  in  the  way  then 
in  use,  by  having  the  sheaves  laid  in 
a  circle  on  hard,  beaten  ground  and 
driving  or  leading  horses  over  them. 
I  have  also  beaten  out  the  wheat  with 
a  flail.  I  have  hackled  flax  helped 
make  hominy  in  the  old  style,  taking 
the  hull  off  the  grain  with  soaking  in 
lye  or  beating  it  in  a  mortar  with  a 
pestle.  I  know  how  good  a  “Johnny 
cake”  and  a  corn  “pone”  used  to  be  to 
a  hungry  boy. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  rise  with  the 
sun  in  the  summer  time  to  begin  the 
laborious  task  of  the  farmer’s  boy 
and  continue  it  till  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  I  know  what  it  is  as  a  boy  to  go  to 
bed  O  so  tired.  But  the  sleep  that 
followed  was  restful  and  undisturbed. 
I  experienced  when  a  youth  among 
the  pioneers  some  hard-hips  not  now 
met  with  by  boys  on  the  farm.  We 
then  had  no  opportunity  to  buy  ready¬ 


made  clothing.  The  boy’s  wardrobe 
in  summer  usually  consisted  of  two 
garments,  a  tow  linen  shirt  and  pants 
made  of  some,  coarser  material  that 
came  from  a  farm  loom  in  the  neign- 
borhood.  Shoes  were  not  thought  of. 
The  boy’s  toes  were  often  sore  and 
scarified  from  being  “snubbed”  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  stump  of 
a  sapling  or  a  projecting  root  left 
when  the  road  was  cleared  away 
through  the  underbrush. 

What  were  our  social  opportunities 
in  those  days?  Very  few  indeed.  The 
school  which  we  attended  several 
weeks  in  the  winter,  the  occasional 
spelling  school  and  the  less  occasional 
church  service. 

The  experiences  that  I  have  thus 
hinted  at  were  previous  to  makiug 
my  home  in  Muscatine.  When  I  first 
savv  this  place  it  was  a  bustling  town 
called  Bloomington.  It  had  a  dozen 
or  15  stores  and  one  steam  mill — Bar¬ 
low’s — on  Pappoose  creek,  near  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Sycamore. 
The  chief  business  of  the  place  was 
trading  goods  to  farmers  for  their 
wheat  and  pork.  All  travel  and  trade 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  was 
then  by  steamboats.  And  we  had 
good  steamboats  in  those  days — some 
of  them  far  better  than  those  we 
see  on  the  river  in  these  days.  The 
change  in  this  respect  is  due  of 
course  to  the  advent  of  railways. 

Our  pioneer  people  were  sociable. 
Then  everybody  knew  everybody, 
almost.  In  winter  wre  were  compara¬ 
tively  shut  in  from  the  surrounding 
world.  The  first  steamboat  to  come 
from  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  was  an 
event  to  call  a  large  part  of  the 
population  to  the  land  ng,  and  that 
boat  was  considered  the  favorite  for 
the  season. 

We  had  no  paved  streets  then  and 
but  few  sidewalks.  Gas  had  not  been 
introduced;  electric  lights  were  un¬ 
known.  No  telegraph  or  telephone: 
no  street  cars.  No  carriages,  even, 
such  as  our  liverymen  now  have  for 
hire.  We  were  indeed  a  primitive 
people. 

As  an  apprentice  boy  in  a  printing 
office  I  remember  seeing  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  town.  Ste¬ 
phen  Whicher  and  Ralph  Lowe  were 
the  oldest  and  best  known  law¬ 
yers.  Professional  men  in  those  days 
wore  long  cloaks  in  winter,  buttoned 
at  the  chin  and  reaching  almost  if 


not  quite  to  their  heels.  Lawyers, 
doctors  and  preachers,  especially 
presiding  elders,  wore  these  cloaks.  I 
have  not  seen  one  of  them  in  use  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  They  were 
always  regarded  as  a  badge  of  re¬ 
spectability  if  not  of  wealth  and  so¬ 
cial  standing. 

I  began  my  apprenticeship  on  the 
1st  Monday  in  November,  1847.  I  re¬ 
member  it  well.  I  had  for  several 
years  desired  to  learn  the  printing 
business,  and  as  the  morning  came 
when  1  was  to  begin  I  was  up  long  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  and  had  the  office 
swept  out  before  anybody  appeared 
for  business.  The  office  was  a  room 
about  20  by  25  feet  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  building  where  Adam  Hild 
now  has  a  grocery.  There  were 
not  over  a  dozen  cases  of  type  in  the 
office.  The  press  was  a  Washington, 
operated  by  hand.  It  was  my  duty 
to  put  the  ink  on  the  forms  with  rol¬ 
lers.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
ball  tickets,  we  used  a  big  ball  wrap¬ 
ped  with  silk  serge.  All  such  ap¬ 
pliances  would  now  be  regarded  by 
printers  as  interesting  relics  of  the 
past. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  be¬ 
cause  they  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  younger  persons  present  and 
may  revive  recollections  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  older  ones. 

I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  I  have  always  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  old  Mississippi 
river  since  the  time  I  first  saw  it  from 
the  Illinois  shore,  opposite  Blooming¬ 
ton,  in  the  fall  of  1843. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  we  are  in  daily 
sight  of  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world.  In  the  many  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  other  respects 
since  pioneer  days,  very  little  change 
can  be  noted  in  this  great  river.  We 
can  almost  apply  to  it  Byron’s  words: 

“Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thy  azure 
brow — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest 
now.” 

[After  some  moralizing  Mr.  Mahin 
closed  as  follows:] 

The  French  have  have  a  proverb 
that  “to  be  young  is  delightful;  to  be 
old  is  convenient.” 

Let  us  all  make  a  convenience  and 
a  pleasure  of  the  treasures  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  brought  and  a  joy  and  a 
helpfulness  to  the  younger  genera¬ 


tion  out  of  the  superior  privileges 
that  age  accords  to  us. 

President  Walton  then  called  on 
John  B.  Lindle  for  remarks. 

Mr.  Lindle  said  in  1856  he  worked 
on  the  farm  just  across  the  road 
from  where  this  assembly  had  met. 
It  was  then  owned  by  A.  Petricken. 
Mr.  L.  related  some  of  his  experiences 
in  those  days — how  he  was  fooled  by 
a  neighbor  into  sowing  cockleberry 
seed  for  something  valuable;  how  he 
found  wild  honey;  how  he  had  good 
fishing,  and  how  he  enjoyed  himself 
generally,  because  all  were  friends, 
though  he  was  “a  Dutchman,  ’* 
and  “am  one  yet,”  he  added.  Mr.  L. 
also  stated  some  of  his  experiences 
in  the  cholera  times  of  1851,  when  he 
was  a  cabin  boy  on  the  steamer 
Prairie  Rose, 

Judge  J.  Scott  Richman  was  called 
for  and  responded  with  a  happy  off¬ 
hand  speech,  in  which  he  said  he 
never  referred  to  “the  good  old 
times,”  because  he  believed  those 
times  were  not  half  as  good  as  these 
times.  True  we  have  worse  grum¬ 
blers  now  than  then:  as  times  grow 
better  grumblers  increase.  Alluding 
to  women’s  work,  he  showed  that  in 
pioneer  days  they  had  more  arduous 
and  pressing  household  duties  than 
now — so  much  sewing  to  do  and  the 
sewing  machine  u  lknown.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  declaring  chat  evolution  is 
upwards  and  not  downwards,  and 
that  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  live  in 
such  a  good  land  and  he  had  even 
higher  hopes  for  the  future. 

S.  W.  Stewart,  of  Wilton,  was  the 
next  speaker  called  out.  He  heartily 
coincided  with  the  sentiments 
advanced  by  J  udge  Ilichman.  As  for 
himself,  he  could  say  that  he  had  en¬ 
joyed  as  much  as  any  man  of  76  j’ears 
could  enjoy,  but  he  did  not  want  to  go 
back  and  live  it  all  over;  he  would 
prefer  to  start  in  with  the  world  as  it 
is  now,  for  to-day  we  have  the  best 
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we  ever  had.  The  balance  of  Mr.  S.’s 
time  was  taken  up  in  the  relation  of 
an  anecdote  illustrative  of  a  certain 
phase  of  pioneer  life  in  1841.  As 
agent  of  the  anti-horse  thief  society 
he  went  to  Linn  county,  where  a 
warrant  was  procured  for  the  arrest 
of  two  h<  rse  thieves.  In  company 
with  Ambrose  Harlan,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  Mr.  Stewart  started  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  thieves.  They  were  traced 
to  the  house  of  Michael  Green,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning.  Green 
was  very  hospitable  and  invited  the 
half-frozen,  hungry  officers  to  warm 
by  his  big  fire  place  and  to  take 
breakfast,  while  “the  boys”  put  up 
their  horses.  Before  breakfast. 
Green  said  it  was  their  custom  to 
have  prayers.  Harlan  being  a  Meth. 
odist  and  Stewart  a  “hickory  Presby¬ 
terian,”  they  assented  to  it.  Green 
took  down  his  Bible  and  read  all  of 
the  1  i 9th  Psalm.  He  also  sang  a 
hymn  of  seven  verses  to  the  long 
drawn  out  tune  of  Mear.  Then  they 
knelt  in  prayer,  and  Green  prayed 
for  everybody  and  everything,  re¬ 
hearsing  in  his  prayer  nearly  all  the 
leading  events  related  in  the  Bible 
and  the  book  of  Maccabees.  The 
purpose  oc  this  prolonged  religious 
exercise  did  not  dawn  on  the  un¬ 
suspecting  visitors  till  all  was  over, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was 
to  give  opportunity  for  “the  boys”  to 
get  away  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
stolen  horses!  Mr.  Stewart  in  relat¬ 
ing  this  incident, said  he  meant  to  cast 
no  reflection  on  the  Christian  relig- 
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ion,  as  he  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the 
only  hope  of  man  and  the  prime  cause 
of  our  highest  type  of  civilization. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  the  presi 
dent  said,  wras  the  election  of  officers. 

Judge  Brannan  moved  that  J.  P, 
Walton  be  re-elected  president,  and 
putting  the  motion  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 


Mr.  Walton  protested,  saying  this 
was  the  tenth  time  he  had  been 
chosen,  and  that  he  was  put  in  the 
first  time  because  he  was  not  present. 
Judge  B.  responded  that  he  was  put 
in  now  because  he  was  present. 

On  motion,  the  other  officers  were 
re-elected,  viz:  John  Barnard,  1st 
vice-president;  S.  W.  Stewart,  2nd 
vice-president;  Peter  Jackson,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mrs.  P.  Jackson,  treasurer. 

Judge  Brannan  was  then  called  on 
for  a  speech.  He  excused  himself 
from  making  a  speech,  as  he  said  he 
was  not  among  the  old-timers,  hav¬ 
ing  come  here  in  1855,  when  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  well  planted.  For  his  part 
he  had  some  doubt  whether  the 
world  was  better;  as  wealth  increases, 
so  the  desire  for  wealth  increases, 
and  temptations  to  do  wrong  are 
thereby  multiplied. 

Judge  Brannan  concluded  by  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  hear  some  of  the 
ladies  talk.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Laura 
L.  Patterson,  the  oldest  settler  pre¬ 
sent,  but  she  modestly  declined.  [Mrs. 
P.  is  the  daughter  of  Benj.  Nye,  who 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek  in 
1834.] 

Mrs.  Ruth  McDonald  was  called  on, 
but  in  lieu  of  making  a  speech  re¬ 
cited  a  touching  poem  of  her  own 
composition,  relating  to  a  dream  of  a 
beautiful  river  which  was  gently 
bearing  away  human  griefs  on  its 
bosom. 

Samuel  Sinnett  responded  to  calls 
for  a  speech.  He  said  he  crossed  the 
river  in  1839.  .Phillips,  the  ferryman, 
charged  him  a  dollar  for  the  passage, 
and  on  the  following  New  Years, 
when  ice  was  running,  he  paid  $5  for 
passage  back.  He  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  the  pioneer  dwellings 
as  compared  with  those  now;  thought, 
however,  that  we  pay  higher  taxes 
now  in  proportion  to  our  means,  and 
concluded  by  animadverting  on  bad 
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roads,  especially  those  in  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Muscatine. 

The  company  having  been  again  ar¬ 
ranged  in  front  of  Mr.  Grosheim’s 
camera,  another  picture  was  taken 
by  him,  when  word  was  given  to  goto 
the  boat  and  the  assembly  dispersed 
at  a  few  minutes  after  4  o’c’ock.  The 
boat  made  the  passage  to  Muscatine 
in  about  an  hour. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  old 
settlers  in  attendance,  as  far  as  our 
reporter  could  obtain  their  names: 

Austin,  Mrs.  P.  A. 

Ashcraft,  Mrs.  Frank. 

Brogan,  Jesse  and  wife. 

Brannan,  W.  F. 

Baird,  Mrs.  R.  B.  and  daughter. 
Baker,  Harvey. 

Brisbine,  James. 

Boland,  Patrick. 

Barnard,  John  and  wife. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mahlon  and  daughter. 
Couch,  Mrs.  Moses. 

Chaplin,  Chas.  and  wife. 

Craddock,  A.  C.  and  wife. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Downer,  Mrs.  R.  M.  and  daughter. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Drake,  T.  H.  and  wife. 

Dunn,  John  M. 

Dean,  Mrs.  Emma. 

Detwiler,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

Eichelberger,  Levi. 

Eversmyer.  Mrs.  John. 

Fultz,  Wm.  S. 

Frutig,  Mrs.  L.  R. 

Geisler,  Chas. 

Geisler,  Mrs.  F. 

Greiner,  Mrs.  J.,  son  and  daughter. 
Grosheim,  Oscar  and  wife. 

Greiner,  Mrs.  Benj. 

Geiger,  Frank. 

Hughes,  Mrs,  S.  E. 

Hine,  H.  H,  and  wife. 

Heaton,  F.  M. 

Hill,  S.  B. 

Holmes,  W.  G.  and  wife. 

Howe,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

Hitchcock,  J.  C.  and  wife. 

Hoopes,  J.  E.  and  wife. 

Hoopes,  Joshua  W.  and  wife. 
Hoover,  Mrs.  Henry. 

Hopson,  A.  and  daughter. 
Hotfineister,  Rudolph. 

Holtz.  John. 

Hopkinson,  A.  C.  and  wife. 

Jackson,  Peter,  and  wife. 

King,  Mazzie  and  Addie. 


Kuhn,  Mrs. 

Lindle,  John  B. 

Lyons,  T.  and  wife. 

Marsh,  D.  S.  and  wife. 

Madden,  Henry  and  wife. 

Mahin,  John. 

McDonald,  Ruth. 

Maddrn,  H.  C.  and  wife. 

Musser,  Mrs.  Richard. 

McBride,  Mrs.  Mary. 

Mark,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Patterson,  Mrs  Laura  L. 

Parvin,  Mrs.  S.  H. 

Richman,  J.  Scott. 

Richie,  W.  S.  and  wife. 

Roseau,  Mrs.  L.  P. 

Reppert,  Mrs.  F. 

Reimke,  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Sinnett,  Samuel. 

Sherfey,  Niles. 

Sherfey,  Elbridge. 

Smalley,  Abraham. 

Smalley  Shepherd. 

Stewart,  S.  W. 

Schmidt,  Herman  and  wife. 

Schenck,  Mrs.  R.  C. 

Vail,  C.  B.  and  wife. 

Walton,  J.  P.  and  wife. 

Winn,  Geo.  C.  and  wife. 

Winn,  Mrs.  G.  C. 

Winn,  A.  M. 

Woods,  C.  P. 

The  following  were  visitors  from 
abroad: 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Bayley,  of  Denver, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Downer. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Graham,  of  Woodstock, 
Ill.,  nee  Alice  Sherfey. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Parker,  of  Chicago,  nee 
Mis«  Sherfey. 

A.  S.  Sweet,  of  Springfield,  Mo. 

A.  E.  Van  Camp,  of  Highmore,  S  D. 

Wm.  A.  Short  and  wife,  of  Malone, 
N.  Y. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  report  of  our  secretary 
shows  that  an  unusual  number  of  the  old 
settlers  have  passed  to  their  final  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  closed— too  many,  in  fact, 
to  particularize  in  this  report— therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  1  ay  this  tribute  to 
their  memories  and  express  our  sympathy 
for  the  bereaved  surviving  relatives. 

Resolved,  further,  that  in  this  rapid  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  ranks  of  the  old  settlers,  we  see 
additional  reason  for  those  remaining  to 
come  into  closer  fellowship,  and  we  ask  es¬ 
pecially  for  a  larger  and  fuller  attendance 
at  the  next  old  settlers’  reunion. 

John  Mahin,  1 
,1.  Scott  Richman,  [Com. 
John  Barnard,  J 


- HELD  AT - 

fiec^tqei^  G^ove,  f^ke  Yowi^ip, 

Wednesday,  August  19th,  1891. 


To-day  has  been  pleasantly  antici¬ 
pated  for  some  time  past  by  the  old 
settlers  and  their  friends  as  the  day 
set  for  the  annual  reunion  and  picnic 
of  that  body  of  Iowa's  pioneers.  The 
president  and  vice-president  have  held 
many  consultations  and  labored  hard 
and  faithfully  to  make  it  a  success. 
That  it  was  well  planned  and  a 
great  success  is  easily  learned  from 
any  one  of  the  many  who  boarded  the 
eight  o'clock  train  this  morning  for 
Hechtner’s  grove,  the  beautiful  spot 
selected  for  the  annual  celebration. 

Three  coaches  on  the  regular  B.,  C. 
R.  &  N.  train  were  well  filled  with  a 
happy  crowd  this  morning  and  as  Con¬ 
ductor  Fox  gave  the  signal  for  start¬ 
ing,  the  old  engine  gave  a  puff  and 
snort  and  steamed  easily  out  with  its 
precious  load. 

On  reaching  the  grove  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  residents  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  on  hand  to  greet  the 
crowd  from  the  city  and  help  make 
them  comfortable.  After  a  ramble 
through  the  beautiful  grove  and  gen¬ 
eral  exchange  of  greetings  and  small 
talk,  the  gathering  was  called  to 
order  and  the  exercises  opened  with 
a  beautiful  prayer  by  Rev. A.  B.  Rob¬ 
bins. 

President  Walton  then  delivered 
the  following  address,  replete  with  in¬ 


teresting  recollections  and  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  50  years  ago: 

Old  Settlers,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  In  our  short  address  it  has  been 
our  aim  to  talk  about  something  his¬ 
torical. 

In  this  period  of  fast  passing  events, 
man's  short  life,  if  not  more  than 
sixty  years,  reaches  back  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  age.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  railroad  in  tne  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  fastest  modjb 
of  traveling  was  by  steamboat.  The 
time  occupied  in  going  to  New  York 
was  usually  more  than  three  weeks. 
Six  weeks  to  get  returns  from 
one  ot  our  eastern  cities  would 
now  be  considered  quite  slow. 
We  recollect  when  the  first  tele¬ 
graph  line  was  constructed  in  Iowa. 
An  agent  came  along  soliciting  stock 
and  exhibiting  its  workings.  He  put 
up  a  wire  from  a  room  down  town  up 
to  the  Court  House:  made  his  ground 
connections,  but  for  the  want  of 
another  operator  he  sent  and  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  same  room.  He  used  the 
old  point  and  dotted  paper.  Taking 
by  sound  was  not  practiced  at  that 
time.  The  stock  was  subscribed  and 
the  line  was  put  up  along  the  public 
highway  across  the  Island  and  up 
through  Sweetland  township.  This 
road  soon  became  known  as  the  Tele¬ 
graph  road 

Steamboating  in  the  forties  was 
much  ahead  of  these  times.  During 
good  stages  of  water  we  had  from  6 
to  8  boats  every  day  and  frequently 
12  or  15.  The  quality  was  fully  up  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  late  autumn  or  winter  trav- 
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eling  was  very  slow  and  expensive. 
Early  in  November,  1838,  my  uncle 
started  to  go  to  New  England.  He 
took  a  boat  to  St.  Louis.  On  reach¬ 
ing  there  he  found  the  Ohio  river  so 
low  that  he  could  not  get  a  boat  to 
go  that  way,  so  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  by  steam  boat,  thence  to 
New  York  by  sailing  vessel.  There 
were  no  coasting  steamers  at  that 
time.  It  took  nim  until  Christmas 
to  reach  New  York.  There  was  one 
difficulty  with  steamboating.  The 
river  usually  got  quite  low  in  the 
autumn  and  rendered  the  lower  rapids 
impassable,  so  thAt  between  low 
water  and  ice  in  the  winter,  we  haa 
but  four  or  live  months  of  navigation. 
This  was  unusually  well  improved. 
The  produce  was  shipped  out  and  the 
merchandise  brought  in  for  the  year. 
The  mercnant  generally  went  east 
in  the  spring  by  the  way  of  St.  Louis 
and  up  the  Ohio  river  by  boat  and 
laid  in  his  stock  of  goods  and  generally 
got  them  here  by  July. 
St.  Louis  usually  supplied  tne 
heavier  goods  and  frequently  they 
were  a  little  later  in  coming. 

This  system  of  business  required 
large  storerooms.  A  few  are  yet 
standing,  such  as  the  Humphrey’s 
building  and  the  block  of  buildings 
now  occupied  by  the  Hahn  brothers 
and  William  Hanker,  the  building 
and  warehouse  in  the  rear  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Griffin  and  by  J.  E.  Hoopes 
&  Co.  These  are  monuments  of  Mus¬ 
catine’s  early  business. 

Most  of  the  grain  had  to  be  stored 
until  the  following  spring  before  it 
could  be  shipped  out.  The  pork  had 
to  be  packed  and  kept  until  boats 
commenced  running  in  the  spring. 
Many  of  you  will  recollect,  the  pork¬ 
packing  tirins  of  Ogilvie  &  Jackson, 
Ogilvie  &  St.  John,  Weed  &  Bridg¬ 
man,  Leland  &  Co.  and  S.  O.  Butler. 
The  warehouse  of  S.  G.  Stein’s,  across 
the  street  from  the  freight  depot, 
was  built  and  occupied  by  T.  M. 
Isett  and  afterwards  by  Greene  & 
Stone  for  a  pork-house.  From  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago  Muscatine  was 
the  most  extensive  pork-packing 
point  in  the  State. 

Here  let  me  give  a  few  quotations 
on  pork:  In  i84(i,  ’47  and  ’48  dressed 
pork  sold  at  S2.25  per  100  pounds.  In 
1849  we  sold  two  hogs  that  weighed 
715  pounds,  live  weight,  at  $1.75  per 
hundred.  Corn  usually  sold  at  10 
cents  and  wheat  from  30  to  40  cents. 


Even  in  those  cheap  times  it  required 
both  capital  and  credit  to  do  business 
by  this  system  of  having  to  lay  in  a 
year's  stock  at  one  time,  not  being 
able  to  ship  out  anything  to  meet 
outstanding  debts  for  more  than  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year.  Currency 
was  very  scarce.  It  had  been  almost 
all  paid  out  to  enter  lands.  When 
money  could  be  had  it  readily  brought 
2  per  cent  a  month.  The  farmers 
were  all  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  their 
credit.  At  one  time  a  little  flurry  in 
the  eastern  money  market  occurred 
that  cramped  the  merchants  badly. 
To  gain  time  and  relieve  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  legislature  passed  what 
was  then  known  as  the  “two-thirds 
law.”  It  was  something  like  this.  A 
man  owing  a  debt  could  turn  out  any' 
property"  he  chose  to  satisfy  an  exe¬ 
cution.  This  property"  was  appraised 
and  offered  for  sale.  If  it  did  not 
bring  two-thirds  of  the  appraised 
value  it  was  returned  to  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  had  to  wait,  I  think, 
six  months  before  he  could  proceed 
again.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  I  presume  a  similar  proceeding 
could  l3e  had.  While  a  few  debts 
were  settled  in  this  manner,  many 
were  continued  for  quite  a  while. 
But  I  think  about  all  were  satisfac¬ 
torily7  arranged.  At  all  events,  most 
of  the  merchants  kept  on  in  business. 

Frequently-  sharp  games  were  prac¬ 
ticed  to  gain  time.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  our  merchants  purchased  some 
$200  worth  of  cabbage  and  barrels, 
and  made  kraut  and  shipped  it  south. 
He  cleared  $200  on  the  venture. 

Another  merchant,  Mr.  D. —  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  Mr.  B.  could  do  so  well 
on  kraut  he  could  do  the  same  and 
went  into  the  business  extensively. 
He  was  not  so  successful  and  soon 
found  himself  considerable  in  debt, 
with  a  good  stock  of  kraut  on  hand. 
“Loaded  with  kraut,”  and  the  river 
too  low  to  ship.  When  his  debts  crowd¬ 
ed  hitn  he  turned  out  the  kraut:  he 
could  spare  it  the  best,  and  had  it  ap¬ 
praised  (the  appraisements  were  al¬ 
ways  large  enough,)  and  offered  for 
sale.  Of  course,  it  did  not  sell  but 
the  debt  was  disposed  of  for  the  next 
six  months.  A  neighbor  of  Mr.  D. — 
was  sorely  pressed  and  hardly  knew 
what  to  turn  out.  Some  one  suggested 
borrow  Mr.  D's.  kraut.  Thissuggestion 
was  acted  on.  The  kraut  was  borrowed 
and  appraised  and  offered  for  sale  a 
second  time  with  the  same  result  as 
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before.  It  is  said  that  this  kraut  was 
kept  for  a  long  time  and  used  for 
extending  the  time  of  payment  many 
times  before  it  finally  gave  out.  We 
never  heard  the  amount  of  commis¬ 
sion  or  rent  that  Mr.  D - got  for 

its  use,  but  we  presume  he  was  well 
rewarded. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  buggy  or  a  single  carriage  in  the 
county.  All  the  light  business  of 
running  around  was  done  on  hoi  se- 
back.  Every  man  that  owned  a  horse 
had  a  saddle  and  most  of  the  women 
had  side  saddles.  Business  too 
heavy  or  bulky  to  be  done  on  horse¬ 
back  was  done  with  a  heavy  wagon, 
frequently  drawn  with  oxen. 

Almost  every  cabin  contained  a 
piece  of  furniture  that  has  now  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  an  old-fashioned 
cradle  with  low  rockers.  The  cradle 
that  the  mother  rocked  with  her  toe 
while  doing  her  sewing  or  knitting 
has  entirely  disappeared.  We  ad¬ 
vised  our  old  townsman,  T.  S.  Parvin, 
who  is  collecting  articles  of  ancient 
husbandry,  to  secure  one  for  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  library  at  Cedar  Rapids.  The 
baby  that  was  born  fifty  years  ago 
had  none  of  the  luxuries  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  age,  such  as  sleeping  in  an  airy 
crib  and  being  trundled  around 
in  a  gorgeous  baby  wagon. 
They  were  carried  around  in  the 
arms  of  their  parents  or  rocked  in  a 
low-topped  cradle,  covered  tight  to 
keep  out  the  flies.  We  had  no  screens 
to  our  doors  then.  We  always  had  a 
great  many  unwelcome  guests  at  our 
dinner  tables;  it  was  quite  hard  to 
keep  the  butter  and  the  flies  separate. 

We  well  recollect  when  the  first 
reaping  machine  was  brought  to  this 
county.  It  was  one  of  those  wide 
McCormick  reapers  that  would 
cut  about  seven  feet  at  a  swarth.  It 
came  to  Chester  Weed.  A  large  man 
by  the  name  of  Ruble  came  with  it. 
They  took  it  down  to  Shephard  Smal¬ 
ley’s  to  try  it.  We  followed  down  and 
helped  to  put  it  together.  It  gave  us 
much  trouble,  but  it  worked  surpris¬ 
ingly  well. 

Sixty  years  ago  we  had  no  Win¬ 
chester  rifles  that  one  can  put  in  a 
pocketful  of  charges  and  shoot  them 
as  fast  as  they  can  count.  We  had 
the  old  flint-locked  muzzle  loaders. 
We  run  our  bullets  in  an  iron  mould 
and  melted  the  lead  in  a  wooden 
ladle.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  flint¬ 
lock  was  being  changed  to  a  cap- 


lock,  the  change  now  is  from  a  cap- 
lock  to  a  breach-loader.  We  never 
then  thought  of  shooting  on  the  wing, 
not  even  with  a  shotgun.  Ammuni¬ 
tion  was  too  expensive  to  waste  in 
that  manner. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  wild  pigeon  was 
very  abundant.  We  frequently  cele¬ 
brated  our  4th  of  July  hunting  them. 
They  have  now  become  almost  ex¬ 
tinct.  We  have  not  seen  one  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

We  don’t  like  to  close  without  men¬ 
tioning  some  of  our  recollections  of 
this  locality. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1849  we 
commenced  building  the  first  frame 
building  in  Pike  township.  It  was  a 
regular  old  fashioned  frame,  with 
forty  pieces  of  square  timber  in  it, 
most  of  them  hewed;  all  were  oak. 
The  corner  posts  were  rabbited.  We 
don't  build  houses  that  way  now.  It 
wras  built  for  Mr.  Gamaliel  Olds,  who 
has  owned  it  until  quite  recently. 
This  house  was  covered  with  plowed 
and  dropped  one  inch  pine  siding,  as 
there  were  no  planing  mills  in  Iowa 
that  time,  I  had  to  rip,  plane  and 
groove  it  by  hand.  I  find  in  my  dairy: 
“took  9t  days  to  work  1,500  feet  of 
siding.”  This  cost  Mr.  Olds  not  less 
than  $15,  the  same  work  could  have 
been  done  at  our  planing  mills  now  for 
$1.50.  I  also  find  in  my  dairy 
that  I  worked  two  days 
on  the  road,  so  you  see  I  have  been  a 
contributor  to  the  revenue  of  Pike 
township. 

The  grove  we  now  occupy  Was  known 
as  a  part  of  the  old  Caruthers  farm. 
The  old  log  cabin  now  standing  in 
the  field  was  the  first  house  built  in 
the  township,  and  was  the  home  of 
seven  men  and  three  women.  On  the 
north  where  the  brick  house  now 
stands,  Jesse  and  David  Purington 
lived. 

The  Frank  boys  lived  further  up 
the  creek.  On  the  east  and  south 
Major  Remer,  Elias.  Adams,  Abner 
Coble,  William  Sanders,  the  black¬ 
smith,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
Caruthers.  West  of  the  creek  were 
Samuel  Nichols,  John  Rock,  John 
Criffield,  Gamaliel  Olds  and  the 
Weston  boys.  Further  down  the 
prairie  were  the  Watkins,  the 
Stretches,  the  Younkins  and  the 
Brockways.  These  constituted  the 
extent  of  the  neighborhood,  which 
reached  for  nearly  10  miles  north  and 
south. 
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Sicknesss  was  very  prevalent  at 
that  time;  On  one  occasion  I  went 
with  Mrs.  Olds  to  a  cabin  some  two 
miles  east  of  here  to  help  take  care 
of  the  sick.  It  was  a  large  log  cabin 
with  a  huge  fire-place  in  one  end. 
There  were  four  beds  in  the  room. 
In  the  corner  on  the  right  of  the  fire¬ 
place  the  father  occupied  one  bed, 
laid  up  with  the  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism  so  bad  that  he  could  not  help 
himself.  The  bed  on  the  right  of  the 
fire  was  occupied  by  the  mother,  who 
was  suffering  with  pneumonia: 
one  of  the  two  beds  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  held  a  very  sick  child,  the  other 
contained  the  remains  of  a  child  who 
had  recently  died.  Sickness  was  ex¬ 
pected  by  all  the  early  settlers,  but 
this  was  the  worst  afflicted  family  I 
ever  saw.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  my  stay  I  made  three 
coffins  for  this  small  neighborhood. 

,  Let  us  look  at  the  brighter  side. 
We  came  here  to  build  a  house  for 
Mr.  Olds.  We  were  then  young  and 
bashful.  The  ’Squire  had  two  very 
charming  daughters,  who,  in  point  of 
culture,  were  much  in  advance  of  the 
times.  He  had  a  good  team  and  a 
light  wagon  and  he  was  about  as  old 
then  as  now.  Of  course,  I  was  to  drive 
the  team.  Mr.  Nichols  had  two  or 
three  daughters  and  a  son:  Mr.  Rock 
had  a  daughter:  Mr.  Watkins  had  his 
boy,  “Greenblade;”  the  Stretch  fam¬ 
ily  had  five  or  six  girls  and  boys:  the 
You  n  kins  and  Brock  way  shad  three  or 
four  more.  These,  with  the  older 
ones  who  could  be  persuaded  to  turn 
out,  made  quite  a  gathering.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time  there  had  been  no 
social  meeting  except  Sunday  School 
and  preaching.  The  young  people 
were  ready  for  some  amusement.  We 
had  been  here  but  a  few  days  when 
we  were  invited  to  go  out  on  an  even¬ 
ing  visit  with  Mrs.  Olds  and  the  girls. 
We  went  down  to  Mr.  Stretch's.  Act¬ 
ing  on  my  suggestion  a  spelling  school 
was  arranged  for.  Spelling  was  not 
my  fort,  but  it  answered  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  young  folks  together. 
*  The  school  district  were  construct¬ 
ing  a  log  school  house, 
the  first  one  in  the  township. 
We  helped  to  finish  it  off.  As  soon  as 
it  was  completed  we  organized  a 
“Debating  school.”  The  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  taking  a  part. 
It  became  popular:  visitors  came  from 
all  around  the  country.  This  school 
house  was  used  for  holding  religious 


meetings  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks.  Among  the  number  of 
itinerant  preachers  that  appeared, 
Hon.  James  Harlan  was  a  very  regu¬ 
lar  one. 

In  the  early  days  horse  stealing 
was  very  prevalent.  Every  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  horse  lived  in  fear  to  a 
great  extent  of  having  his  horse 
stolen.  In  the  summer  of  1849  this 
neighborhood  was  considerably 
exercised  on  that  account. 

'Squire  Olds  lost  a  couple  of  horses. 
Runners  were  put  out  on  the  track 
and  the  culprit,  a  Mr.  Lewis,  was 
caught  in  Jones  county.  He  was 
brought  back  and  lodged  in  jail.  He 
soon  made  his  escape  by  outside  as¬ 
sistance.  There  were  circumstances 
that  looked  toward  implicating  one 
of  the  neighbors  with  the  theft.  So 
all  the  others  were  sleeping  on  their 
arms  watching  their  horses.  No  more 
were  stolen.  I  think  this  was  the 
year  previous  to  the  organization  of 
the  Cedar  county  regulators.  That 
pretty  effectually  put  a  stop  to  horse¬ 
stealing.  but  not  until  several  thieves 
were  hung.  The  horse-stealing  excite¬ 
ment  had  hardly  died  away 
before  another  one  came.  A 
project  for  building  a  bridge 
across  Cedar  river  was  started. 
Everybody  was  forced  to  take  stock. 
The  bridge  wascommenced  by  putting 
in  the  false  work,  it  was 
planked  over  and  answered  a  good 
purpose.  About  the  time  that  the 
bridge  proper  was  being  completed  a 
storm  came  along  and  blew  it  down. 
No  effort  was  made  to  rebuild  it. 

After  a  short  interval  Secretary 
Peter  Jackson  read  an  interesting 
report.  It  was  a  brief  history  of  the 
Old  Settlers  Societv  and  contained 
the  names  of  all  the* old  settlers  who 
have  been  called  home  since  the 
society’s  organization.  From  the 
report  we  glean  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  facts: 

The  Old  Settlers’  Society  of  Mus¬ 
catine  count}’  was  organized  Feb.  9, 
1856,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Arthur  Washburn,  who  came  to  Mus¬ 
catine  in  1835,  when  there  were  only 
two  counties  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Washburn  was  our  first  post¬ 
master,  in  1836,  fhen  called  the  Iowa 
P.  O.,  our  first  Judge  of  Probate  (1838) 
and  our  first  County  Judge,  in  1851. 
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At  the  organization  of  this  society 
there  were  present:  Joseph  Williams, 
T.  S.  Parvin,  Pliny  Fay,  Joseph 
Bridgman,  Suel  Foster,  H.  Q.  Jenni- 
son.  Zephaniah  Wasburn,  H.  H.  Hine, 
G.  W.  Humphreys,  J.  P.  Walton, 
Myran  Ward,  Wm.  Chambers,  M. 
Couch,  Giles  Petibone,  J.  S.  Allen 
and  Abner  T.  Banks.  Judge  Jos 
Williams,  was  chosen  president, 
Thos.  Burdett  vice-president  and  T. 

5.  Parvin,  secretary.  All  who  came 
here  previous  to  January,  1840  were 
considered  members.  Stephen 
Whicher  is  the  first  death  noticed  in 
the  records. 

There  seems  to  be  a  hiatus  in  the 
records  of  the  society  until  January 
1865,  at  which  date  we  had  a  reunion 
at  the  residence  of  Hon.  D.  C.  Cloud 
and  revived  the  society  by  electing 
Wm.  Leffingwell,  president:  Suel 
Foster,  vice-president,  and  Peter 
Jackson  secretary. 

The  first  death  noticed  after  this  re¬ 
organization  is  that  of  Adam  Ogilvie 
Feburary  5th  1865,  next  Samuel  D. 
Viele,  April  5,  1865. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  societv 
recorded  was  April  10,  1869,  'at  which 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
“that  all  persons  who  were  citizens 
of  Iowa  Drior  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union,  although  not  then  citizens 
of  this  county,  be  considered  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society.” 

At  the  anniversary,  June  29,  1869. 
John  A.  Parvin  was  chosen  president 
and  Suel  Foster  vice-president. 

At  the  annual  meeting  September 

6,  1870,  General  Fletcher  was  elected 
president,  G.  W.  Kincaid,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  P.  Jackson,  secretary-. 
Four  deaths  are  recorded  in  1870: 
Judge  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Samuel  Nichols  ana  John 
Miller. 

Then  followed  a  list  of  deaths  of 
members  of  the  society:  There  were 
\3  deaths  in  1871:  7  in  1872:  5  in  1783;  14 
in  1874;  6  in  1875:  13  in  1876. 

At  the  annual  meeting  October  13, 
1876,  Judge  D.  C.  Richman.  president, 
it  was  resolved  to  admit  as  members 
of  the  Society  persons  settling  in  the 
county  prior  to  1861,  and  that  the 
membership  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  to  wit: — Those  who  were  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  society  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  called 
members  of  the  first  class,  and  those 
who  became  residents  subsequent  to 
the  organization  of  the  State,  and 


prior  to  1861,  to  be  called  members  of 
the  second  class.  There  were  3 
deaths  in  1877  and  19  in  1878. 

At  the  annual  meeting  at  the 
Court  House,  Octooer  25,  1879,  D.  C. 
Richman.  was  chosen  president,  and 
and  Rev.  A.  B.  Robbins  vice  president. 
There  were  9  deaths  in  1879. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1880,  Judge  Richman  declined 
re-election  and  Josheph  Bridgman 
was  made  president.  Deaths  in  1880 
were  15. 

The  annual  meeting  in  1881  was 
held  at  the  Armory  Hall.  The  same 
officers  were  re-elected  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Suel  Foster  as  2nd  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  10  deaths  during  the  year. 

At  the  annual  gathering  in  1882, 
held  in  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.’s 
hall,  Suel  Foster  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  Wm.  Gordon  vice-president. 
7  deaths  in  the  3Tear. 

In  1883  the  semi-centennial  of  Iowa 
was  held  in  Burlington  June  1st. 
There  were  16  deaths  in  1883. 

The  annniversary-  celebration  was 
held  in  1884  at  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek.  J.  P.  Walton,  president:  J. 
A.  Parvin,  vice-president.  10  deaths 
during  the  3Tear. 

The  1885  anniversary^  was  cele¬ 
brated  September  9th  by  a  boat  ride 
to  Buffalo.  12  deaths  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  1886  anniversary"  was  cele¬ 
brated  September  8th  by-  a  boat  ride 
to  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek.  Feb¬ 
ruary  16th  of  this  y-ear  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  society  was  cele¬ 
brated.  Deaths  during  the  year,  21. 

The  1887  annual  celebration  was 
held  at  Cherry  Bluff:  John  Barnard 
elected  vice-president.  19  deaths  re¬ 
ported. 

The  18"88  annual  gathering  was 
held  in  Court  sqare.  Deaths  during 
year  17. 

The  annual  meeting  for  1889  was 
held  July  4th  at  the  new  Fair  Grounds. 
No  change  in  the  officers.  Deaths 
for  1889  were  17. 

The  1890  celebration  was  held  at 
Wilton,  September  3rd.  Same  offi¬ 
cers  were  re-elected  with  addition  of 
S.  W.  Stewart  as  a  vice-president. 
The  death  roll  for  1890  was  25. 

Then  followed  a  list  of  those  who 
had  died  during  1891  up  to  date. 

Muscatine’s  poet,  E.  U.  Cook,  has 
gained  a  wide  reputation  through  his 
“Forbidden  Fruit”  and  other  produc¬ 
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tions  and  the  old  settlers  were  very 
much  pleased  when  he  consented  to 
write  a  poem  for  this  occasion.  He 
was  introduced  by  President  Walton 
and  delivered  the  following-  excellent 
and  highly  appreciated  production: 

To  My  Friends  of  Forty  Years  Ago. 

My  heart  begins  its  thumpen’  when  I  think 
of  childhood’s  days, 

And  of  many  things  that  with  those  days 
have  passed, 

And  I  cannot  see  things  plainly ’cause  there 
seems  to  be  a  haze, 

And  a  kind  of  glimmer  o’er  my  eyes  is  cast : 
Yet  I  love  to  think  of  childhood'  and  the  days 
when  we  were  young, 

And  the  many,  many  games  we  used  to 
play, 

And  my  heart  begins  to  lighten  when  I  hear 
the  songs  they  sung, 

In  the  days  when  you  and  I,  my  friends, 
were  gay. 

When  the  old  folks  come  together,  as  we  did 
this  August  morn. 

And  talk  about  the  things  of  long  ago. 
About  the  jolly  sleigh  rides  and  the  shuck- 
ens’  of  the  corn, 

And  the  carpet  rags  we  used  to  cut  and 
sew; 

About  the  old  school  houses  and  the  peda¬ 
gogues  of  y7ore, 

About  the  girls  we  used  to  court  at  night, 
About  the  way  we  used  to  dance  upon  the 
puncheon'floor, 

When  the  tallow  dip  gave  forth  its  lurid 
light. 

It  makes  my  heart  beat  faster,  brings  the 
crimson'to  my  cheek. 

When  I  think  of  all  that  happened  long 
ago, 

Of  the  gay  and  jolly  sled  rides,  when  the 
wind  blew  co’d  and  bleak, 

And  the  oxen  yanked  the  sled  along  the 
snow; 

It’s  a|kind  of  a  reminder  of  the  many  things 
we  did, 

Recalls  to  us  our  early  childhood  joys, 
When  we  were  little  children,  long  before 
there  was  a  kid, 

When  girls  were  girls  and  boys  were  only 
boys. 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember,  when  the  sled-load 
started  out, 

Of  the  shouts  and  yells  and  screams  we 
used  to  hear; 

That  things  would  quiet  down  at  last,  we  did 
not  seem  to  doubt. 

For  love  we  knew  would  rule  instead  of 
fear. 

I  tell  you  we  had  jolly  times,  when  you  and  I 
were  young, 

And  crowded  in  that  wagon-bed  of  straw, 
Methinks  no  other  songs  as  sweet  as  those 
that  then  were  sung, 

When  we  were  ruled  by  love  instead  of 
law. 

And  when  we’d  reach  the  shucken’  and  had 
thrown  aside  our  coats. 

And  were  searchen’  for  the  ears  of  scarlet 
hue, 

There  was  somethen’  that  kept  sticken’  in 
the  middle  of  our  throats, 

(I  have  felt  it  there  myself  and  so  have 
you;) 


And  when  a  fellow  found  one  and  had  kissed 
the  girl  I  brought, 

Andshe  smiled  as  if  she  liked  the  kiss 
quite  wTell, 

I  never  could  find  words  to  tell  exactly  what 
I  thought, 

But  that  thing  within  my  throat  began  to 
swell. 

When  the  shucken'  was  all  over  there  were 
apples  then  to  peel. 

And  we  used  to  save  and  count  each  apple 
seed. 

And  those  with  lucky  numbers  very  happy 
then  did  feel. 

But  the  hearts  of  many  others  seemed  to 
bleed. 

“  ’Twas  one  I  love,  and  two  I  love,  and  three 
I  love,  I  say,” 

How  familiar  are  the  lines  we  used  to 
knew. 

While  four  was  like  the  ones  above,  poor  five 
was  cast  awayr, 

And  the  lump  within  his  throat  began  to 
grow. 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember  those  old  spellen’ 
schools  of  yore. 

That  were  sometimes  spoken  of  as  spellen’ 
bees, 

And  how  we  use  to  stand  in  rows  upon  the 
puncheon  floor. 

Until  we  sometimes  trembled  at  the  knees. 

When  the  spellen’  match  was  over  we  would 
tremble  once  again, 

’Cause  we  didn't  know  just  what  the  girls 
would  say ; 

But  then  we  marched  up  to  them  just  as  big 
as  grown-up  men. 

And  when  we  got  the  answer,  turned  away. 

And  here  is  my  friend,  Walton,  who  was  one 
time  young  and  blithe, 

And  I’m  told  that  he  was  handsome,  long 
ago. 

But  now  he’s  just  as  crooked  as  the  handle 
to  a  scythe. 

But  we  love  to  speak  of  him  as  "Neighbor 

Joe.” 

Now,  it  was  just  such  chaps  as  he,  who.  at 
the  spellen'  bees. 

Did  make  our  chances  very,  very  slim. 

And  the  reason  that  the  rest  of  us  would 
tremble  at  the  knees, 

Was  wholly7  on  account  of  bo>Ts  like  him. 

And  then  those  harvest  dinners,  that  our 
mothers  used  to  make, 

Made  me  very  glad  when  harvest-time 
drew  near. 

For  then  the  neigbor  girls  would  come  and 
pass  the  pie  and  cake. 

And  I  wished  that  harvest  lasted  all  the 
year. 

It  used  to  lighten  labor  just  to  have  those 
girls  about. 

For  there  it  was  I  first  began  to  love. 

And  I  think  my  wife  will  pardon  me  if  I  with 
joy  should  shout. 

When  I  meet  those  girls  in  heaven  up 
above. 

Oh,  give  my  boyhood  back  to  me,  with  all  its 
early  scenes. 

Yes,  take  away  this  broadcloth  suit  and  give 
me  back  my  jeans; 

Yes.  take  away  your  painted  sleighs,  and 
give  me  back  the  sled; 

Take  out  vour  leather  cushioned  seats  and 
give  me  straw  instead. 
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Tear  down  the  mighty  mansion,  for  the 
cabin  in  the  lane. 

And  say  to  me.  go  back,  my  boy,  and  live 
this  life  again; 

But  if  I  could  go  back,  my  friends,  and  call 
these  things  all  mine, 

I'd  want  the  same  old  girls  we  had,  ’way  back 
in  ’49. 

Those  girls  that  used  to  wash,  and  iron  and 
churn  and  milk  and  sew, 

And  in  a  pinch  could  come  out  doors  and  help 
a  fellow  hoe,  I 

And  then  go  back  and  entertain,  as  would  a 
little  queen : 

I  tell  you,  now,  a  girl  like  that  is  seldom  ever 
seen. 


I  want  to  climb  that  grand  old  hill,  where 
cataracts  once  roared. 

And  drink  of  that  cool,  bubbling  spr  ng, 
from  that  old-fashioned  gourd. 

And  have  my  thirst  oqce  slackened,  as  it  was 
in  years  gone  by: 

I  want  to  hear  the  whip-poor-will  and  screech 
owl’s  fearful  cry. 

I  want  to  feel  the  grandeur  of  just  such 
things  as  these; 

I  want  to  hear  the  screeching  of  the  limbs 
amongst  the  trees; 

I  want  to  frel  that  same  slight  fear,  as  when 
I  heard  that  sound. 

When  I  was  all  alone  myself  and  darkness 
all  around. 


’Twould  spoil  the  sweet  complexion  of  these 
powdered,  painted  things. 

Made  up  of  cotton-batten’,  false  curls  and 
hidden  springs. 

’Twould  spoil  their  lovely  little  hands,  so 
delicate  and  fine; 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  girls  we  had,  in 
eighteen  forty-nine. 

Yes.  give  me  back  the  good  old  times,  those 
early  childhood  days; 

The  same  old-fashioned  people,  with  their 
same  old-fashioned  ways: 

The  same  old-fashioned  fire-place  and  tall 
clock  by  the  wall. 

The  same  old-fashioned  boot-jack,  that  was 
used  by  one  and  all. 

Take  off  your  polished  door-knobs,  and  the 
bells  with  which  to  call. 

And  give  me  that  old  latch-string,  that  hung 
out  alike  to  all ; 

Away  with  all  your  cookies  and  the  frosted 
marble  cake. 

And  give  me  just  one  piece  of  ‘•pone,”  like 
mother  used  to  bake. 


I  wish  I  had  another  dish  of  that  same  pork 
and  beans. 

Another  bowl  of  noodles,  and  the  same  old- 
fashioned  greens; 

I  wish  I  had  the  hominy,  that  mother  made 
with  lye ; 

A  good,  cool  glass  of  milk  to  drink,  with  that 
same  puukin  pie. 


I  want  to  drive  the  same  old  horse,  and  take 
the  same  old  ride; 

I  want  to  wear  that  same  old  suit,  that 
‘  brother  cast  aside, 

I  want  to  hear  the  same  old  prayers,  the 
preacher  used  to  pray ; 

Yes,  I  want  everything  as  then,  in  that  old- 
fashioned  way. 

I  want  to  milk  the  same’  old  cow,  the  one 
that  didn’  kick: 

I  want  to  pla\r  the  ^ame  of  horse,  with  that 
same  crooked  stick; 

And  when  the  circus  comes  to  town.  I  want 
to  gte  and  stay, 

And  hear  the  fellow  called  the  clown,  give 
all  the  folks  away, 

I  want  to  wander  through  the  woods  at 
night,  in  search  of  coon, 

No  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way,  except  the 
big  round  moon 

And  little,  twinkling,  laughing  stars,  up  in 
the  vaulted  blue; 

I  want  to  hear  the  barking  of  the  hounds,  as 
they  pursue. 


I  want  to  see  these  same  old  things,  as  they 
were  long  ago ; 

I  want  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the  brooklet’s 
gentle  flow; 

I  want  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees, 

I  want  to  roll  my  pantaloons  away  above  my 
knees, 

And  wade  the  ponds  of  water,  as  I  did  in 
days  gone  by ; 

I  want  to  see  the  same  big  moon,  the  same 
blue  vaulted  sky ; 

I  want  to  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep,  that  only 
childre  n  know, 

And  breathe  the  gentle  zeph}’rs,  that  in 
childhood  seemed  to  blow 

Dispel  all  falsehood  and  deceit,  oh,  give  me 
back  the  truth : 

Yes,  smooth  these  wrinkles  from  my  brow, 
and  give  me  back  my  j-outh ; 

Remove  the  sobs,  and  sighs  and  groans,  and 
change  my  hair  from  gray. 

!  The  rheumatism  in  my  bones  I  wish  you'd 
take  away. 

Yes,  give  me  paregoric  and  a  dose  of  catnip 
tea. 

Vermifuge  and  things  like  that.  1  wish  you’d 
give  to  me ; 

But  takeaway  the  cares  of  life  that  come  in 
later  years, 

And  substitute  the  smiles  of  vouth  in  place 
of  bitter  tears. 


I  want  to  hear  the  same  old  songs,  that  long 
ago  were  sung ; 

I  want  to  wed  the  same  dear  girl,  I  wed 
when  I  was  }'Oung; 

Yes.  I  want  to  read  the  Bible,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  doubt ; 

But  when  it  comes  to  growing  old.  I  want  to 
leave  that  out. 


Short  speeches  and  general  conver¬ 
sations  were  indulged  in  and  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all.  Little  groups  were 
scattered  here  and  there  listening  to 
the  interesting  recollections  of  some 
early  settler. 

The  dinner  was  a  grand  feast  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  day.  The 
old  settlers  and  their  guests  took 
their  appetites  with  them  and  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season  were  spread 


on  the  festal  board.  Train  time 
came  all  too  soon  and  a  happy  crowd, 
some  perhaps  a  little  tired,  returned 
to  the  city  shortly  after  five  o’clock, 
all  feeling-  that  the  Old  Settlers 
picnic  of  1891  was  the  most  enjoyable 
yet  held. 

Yesterday’s  Good  Time. 

Prom  Thursday’s  Daily. 

The  Old  Settlers’  annual  reunion 
and  picnic,  yesterday,  was  a  most 
enjoyable  occasion.  The  warm  wel¬ 
come  extended  by  the  hospitable 
residents  of  that  part  of  the  county 
who  were  awaiting  the  train’s  arrival 
was  greatly  appreciated.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements  for  speakers 
stand,  seats,  etc.,  in  that  beautiful 
shady  grove  awakened  the  keen  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  all.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  fully  700  persons  in 
the  grove. 

Besides  the  president’s  paper, 
secretary’s  report  and  E.  U.  Cook’s 
poem,  printed  in  full  in  last  evening’s 
Journal,  other  interesting  speeches 
and  remarks  were  indulged  in.  W. 
S.  Fultz  related  some  interesting  and 
highly  enjoyed  reminiscences  and  R. 
H.  McCampbell  made  a  heartily  ap¬ 
plauded  speech. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
voted  to  the  owner  of  the  grove  as 
well  as  the  neighbors  and  friends  who 
so  well  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  party. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  as 
follows: 

President — J.  P.  Walton. 

1st  Vice-President — John  Barnard. 

2nd  “  ‘‘  — S.  W.  Stewart. 

Secretary — Peter  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  P.  Jackson. 

After  a  fine  speech  from  R.  M. 
Burnett,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Robbins  made 
an  address  based  on  the  sentiment, 
“The  best  thing  to  do  this  fall  is  to 


vote  for  prohibition,”  meaning  the 
Republican  ticket.  His  remarks  were 
well  received. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  on  the  deaths  of  old  set¬ 
tlers  during  the  past  year  reported 
the  following: 

Whereas,  Death  has  heen  busy  in  the 
ranks  of  the  old  settlers  of  Muscatine  coun¬ 
ty,  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  and  no  less, 
than  twenty  two  of  our  number  have  gone 
to  the  unknown  land  beyond  the  grave. 
Among  those  who  have  died  were  a  number 
of  the  earliest  settlers  here.  We  would  men¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Reece  Hoop^s,  George  Satterth- 
waite,  Eden  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winn.  Mrs. 
Asa  Gregg,  Alexander  Clark.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Wallace  and  Isaac  R.  Mauck.  After  these 
came  Wm.  H.  Marshall,  George  Manly, 
Charles  Stone,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Rev.  J.  B.  Haw¬ 
ley,  B.  H.  Eversmever,  Rev.  M.  G.  Cass,  Mrs. 
Jos.  Heinly,  Rev.  John  Hudson.  Mrs.  J.  H . 
Wallace,  John  Shoemaker,  Peter  Heah\  S.} 
M.  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Maria  Funk.  There¬ 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  as  we  bow  to  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  in  the  removal 
from  among  us  of  these  members  of  our  so¬ 
ciety,  we  will  cherish  in  loving  remem¬ 
brance  their  social  virtues,  their  patriotism 
and  their  honest  labors  in  the  upbuilding  of 
this  part  of  our  noble  State  and  ihe  share 
they  took  in  the  development  of  Muscatine 
county. 

We  extend  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
our  kindest  sympathies,  and  record  these 
proceedings  in  the  minutes  of  our  society. 

SA.MlTl.McNm, 

R.  H.  .»  cCampbell, 
Alex  Jackson. 

Committee. 

An  enjoyable  address  by  Joseph 
Bridgman  elicited  hearty  applause. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
take  the  train  for  home,  which  ar¬ 
rived  over  an  hour  later  than  it  was 
promised.  The  train  also  lacked  by 
one  car  the  accommodations  in  the 
morning  and  there  was  a  consequent 
necessity  for  uncomfortable  crowd¬ 
ing.  However,  a  little  thing  like  that 
for  a  ride  of  only  eight  miles  did  not 
make  the  party  forget  the  general 
pleasure  so  fully  enjoyed  during  the 
day,  and  it  was  a  well  pleased  train 
load  that  returned  from  Hechtner's 
grove. 


OLD  SETTLERS’  REUNION. 


The  Pioneers  Picnic  at  Wilton  Junc’n 


Excursion  Trains  from  Muscatine— A  Large  Gathering  and  a 

Pleasant  Time. 


SEPTEMBER.  3,  1890. 


From  Thursday’s  Daily,  4th. 

The  Journal  of  yesterday  gave  an 
outline  of  the  doings  of  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers  picDic  in  Wilton  up  to  about  3 
o’clock  but  we  propose  now  to  give  a 
fuller  account. 

After  the  opening  prayer  by  Ron.  R 
M.  Burnett,  the  brass  band  gave  with 
impressive  effect  the  tune  “Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee.” 

President  Walton  said  it  was  expect¬ 
ed  he  would  have  something  to  say,  and 
what  he  would  say  would  be  old  if  not 
new.  He  then  read  a  prepared  paper 
on  reminiscences  of  pioneer  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

We  have  met  here  to-day  to  talk 
about  the  early  settlements.  The 
trials  and  disadvantages  are  more  often 
spoken  about  than  other  matters.  Our 
pleasures  and  amusements  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  first  amusement  we  took  part  in 
was  the  shootiDg  match  with  a  rifle. 
It  was  long  before  we  were  trusted  to 
go  hunting  alone,  it  being  the  first 
day  after  landing  in  Iowa.  Prior  to 
1840,  I  think,  the  shooting  match  was 
the  most  conspicuous  sport.  There 
was  little  or  no  gambling  on  these  oc¬ 
casions.  Tne  neighboring  men  and 
boys  would  get  together  to  determine 
who  was  the  best  shot.  Frequently  a 
beef  was  killed  and  divided  into  5 
shares,  the  hide  a'nd  tallow  makiug 
the  5th  choice,  and  put  up  to  be  shot 
for.  Later,  turkeys  were  substituted 
The  guns  used  were  long,  small-bored 
rifles,  with  a  calibre  of  from  *60  to  100 
balls  to  the  pound;  the  gun  barels  were 
from  4  to  5  feet  long;  the  i>uns  weighed 
from  15  to  20  pounds.  The  shooting 
was  generally  from  30  to  60  yards. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  both  sport 
and  business  to  the  early  settlers, 
especially  if  he  lived  near  the  river. 
The  country  boy  had  no  higher  ambi¬ 
tion  than  going  hunting,  especially  if 


he  had  never  had  the  buck 
fever,  a  nervous  disease  that  all  the 
boys  were  said  to  have  at  the  time  the 
first  deer  W  is  shot  at. 

The  horse  r&ce  made  its  appearance 
about  1841.  The  first  regular  race 
course  was  constructed  in  the  bottom, 
some  three  miles  above  Muscatine.  It 
was  a  double  trach;  each  track  was 
made  by  dragging  a  log  along  and 
wearing  cff  the  grass,  say  two  feet 
wide.  These  tracks  were  about  12  or 
15  feet  apart  and  600  yards  long.  In 
the  fall  of  1842  a  circular  mile  track 
was  made  on  Muscatine  Island.  It 
was  used  but  one  season.  All  races 
were  running  races  Trotting  had  not 
yet  come  in  vogue.  The  races  almost 
always  occurred  on  Saturday  and  gen¬ 
erally  some  small  amounts  were  bet. 
As  we  had  but  little  money,  pocket 
knives  frequently  changed  hands. 

I  think  in  those  early  days  the  Sun¬ 
days  were  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
respected  tuan  they  are  at  this  time. 
The  better  class  of  people  generally 
we'nt  to  meeting  or  went  visiting.  The 
meetings  in  the  country  were  gener- 
erally  held  at  some  house  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  if  one  was  convenient.  If 
held  in  the  forenoon,  the  host  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  prepare  a  dinner  for  all  who 
would  stay.  No  unusual  pains  were 
taken  as  to  quality,  but  the  quantity 
was  considerably  enlarged. 

We  recollect  attending  many  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Gilberts,  the  Burdetts  and 
others  of  ihe  neighbors,  and  can  vouch 
for  the  dinner  or  supper  that  followed. 
I  think  that  fishing  was  more  popular 
for  Sunday  sport  than  hunting,  by 
those  that  did  not  attend  meetings. 

On  Sunday  the  voung  man  went  to 
see  “his  best  girl.”  He  would  gener¬ 
ally  get  there  some  time  before  noon; 
get  his  dinner,  and  spend  the  after¬ 
noon  in  visiting  After  supper  he 
would  go  out  and  help  the  girl  milk — 
that  is  to  say,  turn  the  calf  in  and  out, 
and  stand  by  and  see  the  girl  do  the 
milking — help  her  strain  the  milk  and 
put  it  away,  and  if  he  was  not  “cut 
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out”  would  “sit  up  with  her,”  fre¬ 
quently  until  morning.  If  the  girl 
lived  i5  or  20  miles  away  (which  was 
not  considered  much  of  a  distance  to 
“go  a  sparking”)  it  frequently  took 
two  days  to  make  the  trip.  Pardon 
me,  boys,  for  being  so  minute;  you 
don’t  know  what  pleasant  times  we 
had  going  to  see  the  girls.  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  there  were  fully 
four  unmarried  men  to  one  unmarried 
woman,  we  can  readily  understand 
what  visiting  Sunday  afternoon  meant. 
Very  frequently  three  or  four  would 
meet  at  once,  and  no  one  was  willing 
to  leave  before  the  others,  hence  ques¬ 
tions  were  frequently  “popped”  in  a 
very  stealthy  manner.  But  it  had  to 
be  done,  and  it  was  done.  Many  of 
the  older  ladies  around  here  can  vouch 
for  that. 

We  will  change  the  subject  a  little. 
Saturday  was  a  kind  ct  a  holiday; 
most  every  one  went  to  town;  the  wo 
men  to  the  store  and  the  men  to  the 
grocery,  an  institution  very  similar  to 
the  saloon  of  these  times.  However, 
no  lager  beer  was  there  Whisky  was 
the  common  drink.  Frt  quentiy  Satur¬ 
day  meetings  ended  with  a  fight,  for 
which,  if  not  fatal,  arrests  were  not 
made. 

Previous  to  1840  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  people  met  on  one  common  level. 
After  that  time  society  began  to  crys¬ 
tal  izs  into  different  classes.  The  coun¬ 
try  bov  bad  his  dance  on  *he  puncheon 
floor;  the  town  folks  were  better  off  in 
that  line,  which  soon  made  considera¬ 
ble  difference.  The  country  darces 
were  somewhat  spontaneous,  S)me 
one  would  ask  permission  tohiva  a 
dance  held  at  a.  convenient  house, 
word  would  b.)  circulated  that  a  dauce 
was  to  be  held  on  such  a  night,  any 
one  hearing  of  it  was  welcome  to  go, 
and  if  the  boy  could  get  a  girl  to  go 
with  him  he  was  in  luck;  if  not,  he  got 
some  other  bov-  These  dances  were 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  town 
bov,  who,  if  he  could  bear  of  a  coun¬ 
try  dance,  took  great  delight  in  going 
out  and  “cutting  out”  the  country  boy, 
a  thiDg  he  almost  always  did;  he  being 
better  clad  and  generally  the  best 
dancer,  made  him  the  most  popular. 
The  dances  in  the  country  wore  gener¬ 
ally  the  “Virginia  Reel.”  “French 
Four,”  “Money  Musk,”  and  dances  of 
that  character.  The  quadrille  was 
rarely  ventured  upon  for  the  want  of 
room. 

Pardon  me  for  being  a  little  person¬ 


al.  Living  in  the  countrv,  and  seemg 
the  disadvantages  we  were  laboring 
under,  we  set  about  to  improve  our 
selves  ana  better  our  condition.  Hav¬ 
ing  but  little  money  we  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  the  currency  of  the  day, 
“trade,”  by  exchanging  a  lot  of  musk¬ 
rat  skins  to  Chester  Weed  for  broad¬ 
cloth  enough  to  make  a  coat.  Then 
we  traded  a  cow  to  Mr.  B  irtholomew 
for  a  pair  of  pants.  The  coat  was 
made  by  Andrew  J.  Fimple;  u  was  one 
of  the  clttw-hammei -  pattern,  with  long 
wide  fully  padded  tails.  The  pants 
were  what  they  called  spring-bot¬ 
tomed,  with  s  traps  under  the  boots  to 
bold  the  pants  down  straight.  These 
with  a  d  ouble -breasted  black  satin  vest 
and  standing  coilar  that  reached  up  to 
the  ears,  tied  around  with  a  black  silk 
neck  handkerchief,  completed  our 
make-up.  It  was  quite  fashionable. 
We  ihen  took  danciDg  lessons  of  Col. 
A.  M.  Hare;  the  school  was  in  the 
room  now  ocoupied  by  R.  T.  Wallace 
as  a  lime  effi 3e.  Tnis  dancing  school 
soon  became  the  principal  society 
amusement  of  the  season.  It  was 
quite  informal.  The  ladies  frequently 
came  in  parties  without  an  escort; 
sometimes  a  man  would  bring  his  wife, 
then  go  and  attend  to  other  business 
and  come  later.  I  think  there  were 
generally  three  gentlemen  to  two 
ladies,  and  that  there  were  three  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  to  one  unmarried. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  peo¬ 
ple  that  may  be  present,  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  a  ccuotry  dai  ce  that  we  attend¬ 
ed  iu  one  of  those  wiuters  early  in  the 
40’s,  at  the  bouse  of  a  weil-tt-do  farm¬ 
er.  We  arrived  just  before  dark  and 
put  up  our  horses.  The  tiddier  soon 
came  and  the  dance  begaa  It  was 
continued  without  interruption  until 
about  11  o'clock  p.  m  ,  when  supper 
w  s  announced.  An  hour  or  so  was 
occupied  with  that,  end  after  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  business  of  passing  the  hat 
to  pay  the  tiddler,  the  dance  began 
again  and  continued  until  about  4  in 
tho  morning.  The  rest  of  the  time  un¬ 
til  daylight  was  spent  in  talking  and 
sleeping  on  the  benches.  But  few 
went  home  before  daylight.  At  this 
dance, like  ail  others  of  the  times,  there 
were  two  men  to  every  lady.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  six  gentle¬ 
men  and  two  ladies  in  the  same  set. 

I  think  that  between  1845  and  1850 
the  country  dance  lost  its  prestige. 
Parlies  with  marching  games  became 
frequent.  Many  present  wiil  likely 
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recollect  such  games  as  ‘“Prince 
Wiiliam”and  “We  are  marching  on  to¬ 
ward  Qaebec.” 

I  have  stated  that  about  1840  that 
country  and  town  society  separated  in 
a  manner.  The  dance  in  the  town 
had  its  ups  and  downs.  The  polka 
and  round  dances  were  not  known  or 
at  least  they  were  not  in  use  before 
about  1855  the  quadrille  being  the  fash¬ 
ionable  dance. 

While  it  was  customary  for  any  one 
to  attend  the  dance  in  tne  country  it 
was  not  so  in  the  town.  There  tickets 
of  invitation  were  issued  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  in  my  possesion,  some  of 
which  we  will  read.  The  first  one  is 
headed  “Cotillion  party”  and  reads: 
“The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  re¬ 
quested  at  a  cotiilion  party  to  be  given 
at  the  Iowa  House,  on  Tuesday  ever- 
ing,  Nov.  8.”  The  managers  were 
Daniel  Ball,  the  leading  saloon  keeper 
of  the  town,  George  Reeder,  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctor,  J.  B.  Dougherty,  the  druc- 
gist,  and  George  Humphreys,  J.  W. 
Richmin  and  B.  P  Howiand,  all  three 
merchants.  Dated  BioomiDgton,  Nov. 

5.  1842. 

Notice  that  it  took  only  three  days 
to  get  up  a  first  class  party  with  print¬ 
ed  invitations. 

I  have  another,  dated  Feb.  14th, 
1844,  which  reads:  “Tne  pleasure  of 
your  company  is  respectfully  solicited 
at  a  cotillion  party,  to  be  given  at  the 
American  Hotel,  ou  Monday  evening, 
the  19th,  at  6  o'clock  p  m,”  with  T. 
M.  Isett,  John  Lemp,  E  H.  Robbins,  H 
H.  Hine,  Denton  J.  Snyder  as  man¬ 
agers.  Itseems  to  have  taken  5  days  to 
mature  this  party,  but  6  o’clock  would 
be  considered  quite  early  at  this  time. 

I  have  another,  dated  Oct.  21st, 
1844,  that  reads:  “Assembly.  The 
pleasure  of  your  company  is  respect¬ 
fully  solicited  at  the  Assembly  Room, 
adjoining  the  Iowa  Hous°,  on  Tuesday 
eveniog,  22nd  inst  ,  at  6  o’clock,  p. 
m.’'  Managers,  John  Rainf ord,  John- 
L9mp,  W  H.  Blaydes,  William  P. 
Israel.  The  Assembly  Room  was  the 
room  now  occupied  by  R.  T.  W allace 
as  an  cffice.  You  will  notice  that  a 
single  day  was  sufficient  to  get  out  the 
invitation  and  have  a  party. 

I  have  another  of  a  decade  later, 
that  was  gotten  up  in  a  modern  style, 
and  reads  as  follows:  “First  Annual 
Ball  of  Unger’s  Brass  Band,  at  Major 
Hare’s  Hall,  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  Jan.  1st,  1855.  Mr.  J 
The  pleasure  of  your  company  1 


is  respectfully  solicited.  Honor¬ 
ary  members  Col.  T.  M.  Isett,  Charles 
Stone,  Chester  Weed,  S.  F.  Kimball, 
Managers.  Geo.  D.  Magoon,  Dr  S. 
Schock,  R  T.  Hood,  Henry  Smglley. 
Floor  Managers,  George  D.  Satterlee, 
James  G.  Beggs,  G.  R.  White,  John 
Schock.  Carriages  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  half-pasf  six  o’clock.”  You 
wili  see  by  this,  that  in  a  single  de¬ 
cade,  society  in  our  town  had  consid¬ 
erably  advanced.  The  name  of  •  Ball” 
was  attached  to  the  heading  and  car¬ 
riages  were  brought  into  use,  a  luxury 
that  the  earlier  settlers  did  not  indulge 
in.  But  the  time  of  half-past  six  for 
carriages  would  now  be  considered  old 
fashioned. 

Card-playing  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  drinking  houses  and  gambling 
dens.  The  steamboats  had  a  class  of 
men  traveling  on  them  that  were  called 
blacklegs;  they  were  card  players 
for  money. 

There  were  many  other  amusements 
we  could  talk  about,  such  as  wrestling, 
foot  racing  and  jumping,  which  will 
have  to  be  left  for  another  time. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  was  introduced 
at  1:30,  and  said  he  would  speak  on  a 
somewhat  different  line,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  saddening  eff  ct  of  the 
passing  away  of  some  of  our  number. 
He  said: 

These  meetings  of  old  settlers  of 

Muscatine  countv  were  intended  to  be 
*/ 

seasons  of  social  enjoyment — of  thank¬ 
fulness  and  becoming  mirth — but  they 
are  often  chastened  by  the  passing 
away,  during  each  year,  of  some  of 
their  numbers.  And  as  the  remnant  of 
the  old  band  grows  smaller  and  small¬ 
er  we  may  well  and  naturally  get  above 
the  old  song, 

“Be  gone,  dull  care, 

I  prithee,  be  gone  from  me ! 

You  and  I  can  never. 

Can  never,  agree.” 

And  substitute  the  lines  of  the  hymn 
“Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on,” 
or  at  least  the  line  “Biess,  Oh  my  soul, 
the  living  God,”  or  “Oh,  praise  the 
Lord,  for  he  is  good.” 

We  are  not  to  forget  that  every  year 
finds  some  hearts  among  us  heavier 
than  thev  were  a  vear  ago.  One 
of  the  old.  preachers  coming  among 
you  in  1843,  a  young  man 
of  26  vears  of  age,  has  often  occasion 
from  sympathy  with  other  families,  if 
not  from  fresh  sorrow  in  his  own  home, 
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to  come  to  these  gatherings  with  a 
subdued  rather  than  with  a  jubilant 
spirit.  Some  one  else  can  mention 
reverently  the  names  of  ■•11  who  have 
gon^through  the  gates  to  death  since 
we  last  came  together.  On  my  own 
heart  there  remain  still  some  of  the 
sobering  and  admonitory  thoughts 
coming  from  the  recent  death  of  one  of 
the  noblest  of  our  members  I  refer 
to  John  M.  Shellabarger,  of  76  town¬ 
ship.  Being  rt qusted  by  the  husband 
of  one  of  nis  daughters  to  caii  upon 
her  father,  ‘as  he  was  failing  in  health, 
I  did  so,  on  the  first  iay  of  the  August 
just  closed.  To  my  surprise  and  grief 
i  found  him  on  that  fair  morning  so 
near  the  end  of  life  here  that  he  was 
unable  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  I 
could  only  ask  with  his  grieving 
family  gathered  about  his  bed  tha  the 
gracious  Lord,  into  Whose  service 
ne  had  openly  entered  nearly 
or  quite  40  years  ago, 
would,  with  the  rod  and  staff  of  the 
great  Shepherd,  comfort  and  guide  him 
througn  “the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death. ’’  He  left  behind  him  a  record 
which  is  a  great  honor  to  us  old  set¬ 
tlers,  and  to  Muscatine  couaty,  and  to 
his  own  township  (well  called,  hence, 
if  not  before,  the  old  ’76  )  Among 
other  good  tbir  gs  in  that  record  was 
this — that  “he  was  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  foe  to  the  devil  and  all  his  works,” 
and  that  this  stern  resistance  to  evil 
was  accompanied  by  a  warm  and  lov¬ 
ing  heart,  was  evidenced  by  the 
earnest  fidelity  and  attention  and  af¬ 
fection  with  which  nearly  all  bis  seven 
children,  daughters  and  sons-in-law 
and  onlv  son,  with  other  relatives 
gathered  about  the  homestead  of  38 
years  standing,  and  united  in  cheering 
the  widowed  mother,  who  for  all  these 
years  and  more  had  been  the  loving 
wife,  and  still  continues  the  beloved 
mother. 

And, again, only  the  last  week,  in  the 
county  adjoining  our  own,  I  was 
called  with  three  other  ministers, 
all  old  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  all  over  70 
years  of  age,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
venerable  father  in  the  ministry,  near¬ 
ly  82  years  old,  who  first  saw  this 
State  in  the  year  1833,  when  it  was 
called  the  BLckhawk  Purchase,  in  the 
eastern  part.  Since  that  time,  iu  his 
duty  as  a  missionary  supei iotendent. 
he  has  traveled  over  this  whole  State, 
has  known  very  mimv  families,  has 
forded  innumerable  sloughs  and  riv¬ 
ers,  whore  thtre  were  very  few  bridges 


and  scarcely  any  taverns,  with  a  won¬ 
derful  power  of  observation  and  mem¬ 
ory,  he  knew  nearly  every  fine  prairie 
and  ricn  location  in  the  State,  and 
there  passed  away  with  him  a  marvel¬ 
ous  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  fair  State.  He  had  traveled 
largely  in  other  parts  of  our  country, 
Colorado,  California,  and  Oregon,  the 
Yellowstone  country,  Florida,  and 
other  Southern  States,  and  ever  large 
portions  of  Europe,  but  retained  a  high 
estimation  of  his  home  and  State.  He 
gave  something  like  $7,500  towards  an 
endowment  of  one  cf  our  academies, 
and  had  he  not  been  unexpectedly 
called  away  would  have  given  some  at 
least  to  the  academy  at  Wilton  He 
had  in  his  heart  to  do  largely  toward 
the  endowment  of  mtny  such  schools 
in  our  State.  It  is  hoped  that,  to  the 
honor  of  the  old  settlors  of  this  county, 
there  will  be  generous  remembrance  in 
cash  and  legacies  of  this  institution, 
which  is  to  be  not  a  rival  but  a  suppk- 
m  nt  to  the  other  institutions  for  edu¬ 
cation  among  us.  There  are  many 
who  desire  an  education  who  can  give 
only  a  f  jw  months  to  such  work  in  the 
year,  and  therefore  cannot  well  attend 
our  graded  schools,  but  who,  by  taking 
more  years,  can,  at  last,  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  entering  higher  institutions 
and  pay  their  way  with  funds  acquired 
meanwhile  by  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
The  trenorous  brother  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Rsv.  Julius  A  Reed,  D  D..  of 
Davenport,  and  the  academy  to 
which  he  cave  so  generously,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limit  of  his  means,  was 
the  academy  at  Denmark,  in  Lee 
county. 

Not  a  few  of  the  old  settlers  of  Mus- 
caune  county  can  immort  lize  their 
names  and  ennoble  the  county  by  do¬ 
ing  likewise  It  will  cause  them  to  be 
remembered  and  to  continue  their 
influence  for  good  when  there 
names  have  been  erased  from  their  old 
homesteads.  What  has  become  of  the 
old  Chambers  farm  aud  the  old  Banks 
farm,  and  the  Warfield  farm  on  the 
Cedar,  where,  in  early  times,  quails 
and  the  breasis  of  prairie  chickens 
cooked  in  cream  and  the  roasts  of  wild 
turkeys,  and  wild  plums  and  apples 
and  gooseberries.  &o  ,  in  sauce  and 
coffee,  such  as  has  banished  from  most 
of  our  homes,  used  to  welcome  the 
gu  s*s?  1  used  to  tell  the  storv  of  the 
astonishment  of  the  young  Yankee 
(who  came  from  a  coun¬ 
try  where  eggs  wore  carefully  used  as  a 
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great  luxury)  when  on  coming 
down  stiirs  for  his  first  breakfast  in 
Iowa,  he  saw  on  the  long  tables  of 
the  hotel  what  his  estimate  made  to  be 
no  less  than  five  bushels  of  eggs  piled 
up  on  the  table.  But  of  ail  the  dinners 
in  Iowa,  demanding  my  asking  e 
blessing,  no  one  has  more  impressed 
me  than  the  one  I  saw  and  shared  in  a 
log  cabin  with  one  room  and  a 
lean-to  at  a  prairie  farm  not 
many  miles  from  where  we  meet  tc- 
day,  upon  which  there  seemed  a  won¬ 
derful  amount  and  as  many  varieties 
as  you  could  purchase  in  the  Fanudl 

V  A 

H<11  market  in  Boston. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  having  been 
born  in  the  old  town  in  Massachusetts, 
Salem  (a  city  distinguished  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  Revolution  as  having  “of¬ 
fered  the  first  armed  resistance  to  the 
illegal  and  tyrannical  demands  of  the 
British  authorities,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1775.)  it  becomes  me  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  we  should  never  forget 
the  soldiers  from  Muscatine  County 
whenever  we  have  an  annual  meeting 
I  passed  by  about  500  graves  of  U  iion 
soldiers  on  the  island  of  Rock  Island 
last  Saturday,  and  surely  we  old  set¬ 
tlers  ought  not  to  fail,  always,  (even 
though  we  have  an  annu  1  decoration 
day.)  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Muscatine  County  sent  at  least  2  000 
men,  companies  of  them,  in  the  1st, 
11th,  18th,  2d  cavalry  and  other  regi¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  had  in  one  regi¬ 
ment  (the  35  h)  eight  companies,  and 
that  out  of  this  very  town  wh;ch  gives 
us  such  a  royal  welcome  tc-day  there 
were  from  12  to  20  in  that  one  regiment, 
and  we  are  to  remember  that  the  wo¬ 
men  of  county  were,  in  proportion  to 
tin  ir  means,  more  generous,  more  in¬ 
defatigable,  more  persistent  in  their 
loyalty  and  in  their  efforts  to  render 
the  various  kind  of  help  needed  during 
the  civil  war. 

I  remember  the  field  of  potatoes  and 
onions  which  they  cared  for  and  dug 
in  this  county,  and  which  went  down, 
I  think,  to  Vicksburg,  labelled  with 
the  Bible  verse  upon  each  tag.  “the 
earth  helped  the  women.”  We  are 
thankful  to  say  there  were  not  a  few 
in  that  35th  regiment  who  knew  the 
Bible  well  enough  to  comprehend  the 
the  significance  of  that  verse. 

I  think  in  every  meeting  of  the  old 
settlers  we  should  bear  in  mind,  and 
should  teach  our  children  to  bear  in 
mind,  what  these,  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters,  did 


for  us.  They  gave  their  choicest  treas¬ 
ures  and  many  lives  for  us.  Let  us 
not  forget  them.  I  saw  one  of  them 
the  other  day  the  fountains  of  whose 
tears  had  actually  dried  up  from  what 
she  had  gone  through — one  from 
whose  home  ihe  star  spangled  banner 
never  fails  to  be  unfurled  at 
every  special  occasion,  a  flag  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  wanting  henceforth 
at  no  school  house  in  our  countv,  but 
will  be  this  year,  upon  which  we  have 
entered. if  it  das  not  been  before,  gladly 
furnished  in  some  way.  [Here  the 
speaker  unfolded  a  flag,  which  action 
we 8  cheered  by  his  audience  ]  Out  of 
our  county  came  a  great  number  of 
our  sons  and  brothers  who  have  made, 
some  of  them,  many  of  them,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  health  and  of  their 
lives  this  flag  dearer  than  ever  before 
a  thousand  times  We  have  among  us 
those,  one  of  whom  1  often  meet  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  who  spent 
many  a  weary  day  aud  night  and 
month  at  Andersonville,  the  vivid 
story  of  which  is  so  well  illustrated 
and  told  in  the  July  and  August  Cen¬ 
tury  MagFzme,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  40  0G0  men,  the  most  of  them  as 
noble  and  fair  as  your  sons  or  mine, 
suffered  in  a  way  that  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  relieves  comparatively  the 
disgrace  and  brutality  of  the  Russian 
prisons. 

Let  us  in  each  meeting  of  the  Old 
Settlers  of  this  conn  y  not  fail 
to  call  to  mind  that  some  from  our 
county  and  our  families  are  of  those 
who  in  the  words  of  General  Howard 
(now  the  commander  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  eight  mili¬ 
tary  commands  into  which  the  War 
Department  has  just  been  divided,  the 
brave  soldier  who  lost  his  arm  at  the 
repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Fair  Oaks  in 
June,  1862  )  He  says  of  those  thou¬ 
sands  in  Andersonville  and  Belle  Isle 
that  they  might  have  escaped  in  a  few 
moments  the  prison  and  slow  starva¬ 
tion,  and  a  most  likely  terrible  death, 
by  simply  enlisting  under  another  flag. 
But  no!  do!  (he  says): 

“Write  it  often,  write  it  high. 

As  on  a  banner  in  the  sky.” 

They  chose  to  suffer  long,  and  to 
die  wretchedly, that  their  country  might 
not  perish  and  that  ail  men  might  be 
free,  and  so  they  remained  true  to  the 
old  flag.  1  count  it  an  honor  to  be 
cherished  and  remembered  to  the  lat¬ 
est  generation  that  this  year  a  stone 
from  the  government  came  to  be 
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placed  over  the  grave  of  my  eldest 
child,  signifying  that  for  awhile  he 
was  a  member  of  an  Iowa  regiment. 

There  were  some  disadvantages  in 
being  old  settlers.  I  recollect  swim¬ 
ming  the  Cedar  just  over  here  in  order 
to  get  a  boat  to  bring  my  clothes  and 
my  companion,  a  western  maD,  who 
did  not  know  how  to  swim  over  the 
stream.  I  drove  my  horse  and  buggy 
over  at  least  one  quite  long  log  bridge, 
each  log  of  which  sunk  under  mv 
swift  horse’s  feet,  who  probably  would 
have  refused  to  go  over  at  all  if  she 
had  not  been  blind  in  one  eye. 

I  know  I  bad  to  ford  the  Wapsi- 
pinicon  devoutly  kneeliog  on  the  s  d- 
dle  of  my  horse.  I  know  that  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  ministers  present  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  In st  week  at  Davenport  has  a 
lame  shoulder  which  h-i  secured  in 
fording  an  icy  stream  more  than  40 
years  ago. 

I  know  I  had  to  ride  40  miles  horse¬ 
back  to  marry  a  couple  and  got  a  new 
saddle  for  my  fee  But  I  shall  earn  the 
next  one  by  only  going  a  few  blockg — 
and  got  a  larger  one  the  other  day 
by  crossing  the  street  much  easier 
than  I  did  aF.other  by  crossing 
the  Mississippi  through  the  ice  and 
taking  all  day  to  get  over,  and  wait, 
and  get  back.  I  know  1  had  to  haul 
water  for  my7  wife’s  washing  in  a  half 
barrel  on  a  sled  from  Mad  creek  to 
where  the  U.  B.  church  now  stands. 

I  know  that  another  of  my  brethren 
ford*  d  a  stream,  as  he  supposed,  the 
opposite  bank  of  which  was  so  high 
that  his  horse  got  away  from  him  and 
started  for  the  other  side  again,  and 
he,  in  order  not  to  lose  him  on  th* 
prairie,  went  into  the  stream  and  got 
hold  of  the  tail  of  his  horse  and  was 
carried  over  only  to  find  that  what  he 
had  crossed  was  not  a  stream  but 
simply  a  bayou  or  a  long  pond. 

The  other  day  I  found  I  was  such  an 
old  settler  that  in  a  little  gathering  of 
colored  people  here  in  my  own  county 
I  was  not  recognized  by  them  »s  an 
old  “dyed  in  the  wool”  abolitionist, 
but  really  treated  with  a  chilling  in¬ 
difference.  Perhaps  this  was  owing  to 
my  having  &  white  stovepipe  hat 
which  l  was  persuaded,  contrary  to 
my  habit  of  40  years  or  moro,  to  put 
on  during  the  hot  weather. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  an  old 
settler  seems  to  hold  on  longer  than 
he  ought.  The  great  Mr.  Moody  told 
me  at  Davenport  two  or  three  years 
since  that  he  thought  I  had  been  dead 


for  twenty  years  or  more.  What  an 
old  fogy  I  must  be  in  his  eyes! 

Another  disadvantage  is  the  being 
told,  as  I  was  the  other  day,  that  my 
second  son  was  a  better  looking  man 
than  myself.  He  ought  to  be,  any 
way. 

Another  disadvantage  in  being  an 
old  settler  is  that  you  will  soon  pass 
on  and  the  country  will  lose  something 
— i.  e..  provided  you  are  really  good 
for  much  of  anything  but  to  eatyourra- 
t  ons.  And  even  if  you  are  ro'  you  will 
cease  to  be  a  warning,  by  your  hang- 
down  look  and  the  mark  of  the  habits 
which  are  our  masters. 

We  may  be  a  loss  as  fighters.  I  rec¬ 
ollect  a  good  deacon  of  my  church 
who  was  an  old  settier  who  could  not 
be  handled  physically  by  any  man  in 
i he  county,  but  we  have  no  such  men 
left  in  the  church  now.  But  the  most 
of  the  fighting  to  be  done  in  the  world 
is  moral  aud  educational.  If  you  are 
good  fighters  in  that  line  and  on  the 
right  side  this  county  can  poorly  spar© 
you. 

No  good  and  loyal  old  settler  but 
wants  to  stay  till  he  can  see  the  law 
that  would  break  the  power  of  the 
liquor  traffic  thoroughly  enforced — 
aLd  the  law  that  would  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  good  education  to  every 
chiid.  No  good  old  settler  but  wants 
to  see  the  laboring  man  have  his 
rights — and  the  families  of  the  poorest 
among  us  advancing  iu  their  comforts 
and  power  for  good.  The  dawn  of 
these  good  times  is  sure  to  come,  and 
as  sure  as  God  lives,  the  mighty  ob- 
st  cles  in  the  way,  of  which  power  are 
greater  then  the  saloon  and  the 
grease  that  keeps  them  burning  their 
lurid  lamps  by  day  and  night,  shall 
banish  under  the  power  of  truth  and 
the  mighty  Providence,  and  that  God 
who  says  “Woe  unto  men  that  giveth 
his  neighbor  drink  and  maketh  him 
drunK.  Woe  unto  men  that  establish 
a  city  by  iniquity.” 

But  among  the  advantages  of  being 
an  old  settler  I  count  one  the  knowing 
what  pioneer  life  is.  No  man  can 
know  this  now — for  there  is  a  railroad, 
a  hydrant,  a  telegraph,  an  electric 
light,  a  post  office  and  a  mail  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  ard  atramp  at  any 
time  of  dav  or  night,  making  you  shut 
your  windows,  lock  your  doors,  and 
never  to  have  any  money  in  your 
house. 

No  man  but  an  old  settler  kuows  the 
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luxury  of  getting  a  letter  that  cost  the 
sender  25  cents  postage. 

Again,  no  one  but  an  old  settler  can 
see  the  original  forests  in  their  prime, 
or  have  the  privilege  of  planting  the 
seed  that  brings  a  young  forest  to  him 
and  his  children.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  first  bight  of  the  noble  forest  of  the 
big  woods  not  far  from  Anamosa.  I 
never  knew  before  what  handsome 
timber  was.  A  single  seed  brought  by 
me  from  Seekonk,  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  planted,  I  have  seen  grow  to  a 
mighty  and  beautiful  acacia  rr-e. 

Old  settlers  have  seen  the  time  when 
men  were  strong  enough  to  ride  a  good 
horse  and  did  not  come  to  town 
perched  like  a  hen  upon  her  roost  in  a 
gc-cart.  Old  settlers  have  seen  some 
cattle  that  were  not  mooleys  laving  the 
foundation  for  a  degenerate  race  of 
stock  with  not  fire  enough  in  them  to 
generate  a  calf  much  larger  than  a 
jack  ribbit,  as  will  most  likely  be  the 
case  after  a  few  generations. 

The  new  settlers,  roaming  around, 
will  soon  be  turning  the  hides  wrong 
side  out  because  the  hairs  get  into  the 
milk. 

Old  settlers  may  thank  their  stars 
that  they  will  rest  in  peace  in  some 
quiet  grave  before  the  new  and  latest 
boston  theory  prevails  that  the  resur¬ 
rection  will  begin  to  take  place  very 
soon,  and  we  shall  hear  people  say 
they  have  just  seen  a  man  who  died  5 
years  ago,  and  another  who  was  hung 
or  put  to  death  by  electrictity,  has 
come  back  to  repeat  his  crimes  over 
in  the  world,  or  when  the  new  theories 
of  the  Russian  writer,  Toistoi,  prevails, 
that  no  man  has  any  right  to  have  any 
descendants. 

Oa  the  whole,  old  settlers, 
while  we  may  not  be  certain  that  old 
times  wore  better  than  the  present, 
when  potatoes  were  10  cents  instead  of 
$1.20  per  bushel  (and  that  depends 
much  upon  whether  you  have  them  to 
sell  or  have  them  to  buy,)  yet  it  is 
good  to  look  back  to  the  days  when 
everybody  knew  everybody,  and  when 
there  was  a  mutual  and  often  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  to  give  each  other  a 
lift. 

May  the  coming  year  be  a  good  one 
in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all  Old  Set¬ 
tlers. 

Mr.  I.  Windus,  who  was  introduced 
as  “Boss”  Windus,  sang  a  song,  the 
chief  sentiment  of  which  was  “Man 
was  born  for  a  purpose  that’s  noble 


and  good,  and  the  maxim  I  hold  is  to 
cherish  and  love  one  another” —  a  sen¬ 
timent  to  which  every  heart  fully  re¬ 
sponded. 

W.  S.  Fuliz,  the  farmer-soldier,  was 
next  introduced,  who  spoke  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  changes  that  had  been 
wrought  in  the  past  forty  years  in  the 
rural  portions  of  this  county,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  section  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Wilton,  in  which  a  large 
part  of  his  boyhood  was  spent.  He 
said: 

In  looking  around  over  the  crowd  of 
persons  assembled  here  I  recognize 
but  few  who  were  the  companions  of 
my  boyhood  davs.  In  looking  over 
the  poii  list  of  1850,  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  I  find  out  9  of  the  92  per¬ 
sons  whose  names  are  there  recorded 
are  themselves  or  some  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  still  living  within  the  original 
bounds  of  the  township. 

Among  the  many  changes  that  have 
Liken  place  in  the  past  forty  years 
none  have  been  more  varied  or  greater 
than  the  manner  of  harvesting  grain. 
The  cradle  was  about  the  only  means 
ot  cutting  grain  forty  years  ago,  and 
to  cut  a  crop  of  ordinary  size  required 
the  help  of  8  or  10  hands,  and  the 
whisky  jug  was  ahout  as  necessary  an 
sdjucct  to  the  harvest  field  as  was  the 
grain  cradle.  No  farmer  would  have 
thought  it  possible  to  cut  a  harvest 
where  help  was  to  be  hired  without  the 
aid  of  whisky.  The  universal  use  of 
i  quor  in  the  harvest  field  has  iong 
since  passed  awa]  ;  not  on  account  of 
any 'legislative  enac:ment  against  the 
sale  of  it  as  a  beverage,  but  the  resuit 
of  a  public  sentiment  that  has  arisen 
adverse  to  its  use  when  a  hard  day’s 
work  is  to  be  done 

The  cradle  was  soon  superceded  hy 
the  old-fashioned  reaper.  The  first 
reapers  that  were  made  would  not  cut 
grass,  and  the  first  reaper  that  I  ever 
saw  at  work  had  no'seat  for  either  the 
driver  or  raker.  Four  horses  were 
necessary  to  pull  it  and  the  driver  rode 
one  of  the  horses,  while  the  raker  ran 
along  side  of  the  reaper  to  rake  off  the 
sheaves.  This  reaper  was  superceded 
by  others  having  seat3  for  both  driver 
and  raker,  the  raker’s  seat  being  made 
bv  having  a  board  set  edgewise  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  raker  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  board.  There  was  no 
spring  of  any  kind  under  the  seat  and 
in  consequence  the  -  punishment  to  the 
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man  who  raked  the  reaper  was  almost 
unbearable.  This  seat  was  placed  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  grain  and  it 
required  a  very  long  bandied  rake  to 
reach  the  graiD,  which  made  the  rak¬ 
ing  of  the  reaper  very  hard  work  and 
it  always  required  the  two  stoutest  men 
in  the  field  to  run  the  reaper,  each 
taking  turns  at  raking  and  driving. 
An  improvement  was  soon  made  that 
gave  the  raker  a  seat  as  close  to  the 
grain  as  possible  and  made  his  work 
comparatively  easy,  and  about  the 
same  time  machines  that  would  both 
mow  and  reap  made  their  appearance 
The  first  reapers  that  were  made  would 
cut  a  swath  seven  feet  wide  and 
were  what  the  farmers  denominated 
“horse-kiilers;”  but  at  each  improve¬ 
ment  made  the  width  was  reduced 
until  a  width  of  from  4  to  4£  was  used 
and  a  reaper  then  ran  easier  for  two 
horses  than  the  old-fashioned  ones  did 
for  four  horses. 

The  next  improvement  was  a  drop¬ 
per,  which  bfc  the  grain  in  bundles  in 
the  swath  behind  the  reaper,but  which 
had  to  bo  removed  before  the  reaper 
again  came  arouud.  The  next  improve-  | 
ment  was  the  automatic  or  self-raker, 
and  then  farmers  thought  that  perfec¬ 
tion  was  reached  when  they  bad  a 
reaper  that  would  not  onlv  cut  both 
grass  and  grain,  but  would  deliver  tho 
grain  in  gavels  to  one  side  of  the 
swath,  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the 
horses  at  each  succeeding  round,  and 
they  predicted  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  anything  better  in  the 
way  of  a  harvesting  macbiue  would  be 
produced,  but  the  Marsh  harvester 
soon  made  its  appearance,  on  which 
two  men  rode  around  the  field  and 
bound  the  grain  as  it  was  cut.  The 
Marsh  harvester  in  turn  gave  way  to 
the  twine-binder,  which  delivers  the 
grain  in  gavels  ready  bound,  and  now 
when  a  farmer’s  grain  is  ripe,  all  that 
he  has  to  do  is  to  hitch  his  horses  up 
to  his  machine,  mount  tho  seat  and 
drive  ahead,  the  machine  cutting  the 
grain,  gathering  it  up  and  binding  it, 
and  throwing  it  off  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  ready  to  be  shocked  up.  And  yet 
reaper  manufacturers  tell  us  thatsome- 
thing  better  than  the  present  binder  is 
soon  to  make  its  appearance. 

The  changes  in  the  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing  hay  have  been  almost  a9  groat  as 
in  harvestng  grain,  but  to  enumerate 
all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
would  be  uninteresting.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  with  the  present  improve¬ 


ments  three  men  will  put  up  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  8  to  10  men  would 
40  years  ago. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  change 
in  the  manner  of  planting  and  work¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  corn.  Forty  years  ago 
when  the  farmer  had  his  ground  ready 
and  properly  marked  out  both  ways 
with  a  single  shovel  plow  and  one 
horse,  all  hands  would  turn  out  to 
plant  the  corn.  The  small  children, 
both  hoys  and  girls,  were  put  to  drop¬ 
ping  the  corn,  while  the  older  ones 
followed  after  and  covered  it  with  a 
hoe.  There  was  no  young  lady  in  the 
community  that  thought  herself  too 
good  to  assist  in  planting  corn.  For 
to  work  the  corn  we  had  the  old- 
fashioned  single  shovel  plow,  drawn 
by  one  horse.  This,  in  a  year  or  two, 
was  replaced  by  the  double  shovel 
plow,  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by 
the  cumbrous  and  very  unsatisfactory 
riding  cultivator,  which  in  turn  was 
left  to  rot  in  the  fence  corner,  when 
the  present  style  of  walking  cultivator 
came  into  vogue,  and  the  improvement 
in  them  ha9  left  nothing  more  to  be 
desired. 

In  'he  year  I860  there  were  but  two 
school  bouses  in  Moscow  township,  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  Wilton  town¬ 
ship  being  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Moscow  township. 
Both  of  these  school  houses 
were  log  cabins.  Abiut  the  year  1851 
a  third  one  was  built.  This  was  the 
old  brick  at  North  Prairie,  since  torn 
away. 

A  description  of  the  log  cabins  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  One  of  th»  m 
was  built  in  the  road  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  west  of  where  the  town  of 
Wilton  now  stands.  It  stood  within 
10  or  15  feet  of  the  traveled  track  and 
was  about  20  feet  square  and  was  seven 
feet  high  between  the  floor  aud  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  floor  whs  of  puncheons,  split 
from  large  trees,  and  laid  on  large 
round  joists;  the  ceiling  was  of  loose 
boards,  laid  on  top  of  good-sized  log 
joists.  Writing  desiss  were  made  by 
borirg  holes  into  the  side  of  the  house 
with  a  two-inch  augur  and  driving 
stour,  rough  pins  into  the  augur  holes; 
on  top  of  the  pins  there  was  placed 
wide  slabs  flat  side  up.  The  seats 
were  made  of  slabs  with 
wooden  legs  driven  into  au¬ 
gur  holes.  There  wore  two  win¬ 
dows  in  tho  house,  one  on  the  west  and 
one  on  the  north  side.  They  were 
made  by  cutting  out  tho  space  bo- 
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tween  two  logs,  making  an  opening 
10  inches  wide  and  about  10  feet  long 
in  which  window  lights  were  placed. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  house  was  a 
large  chimney,  built  of  sticks  and 
mud.  This  chimney  occupied  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  end  of  the  house 
and  would  take  in  a  stick  of  wood 
about  5  or  6  feet  long  and  16  inches 
through.  This  chimney  was  ibe  only 
means  by  which  the  house  was  warm¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  usually  sufficient.  The 
door  was  somewhat  related  to  an  old- 
fashioned  barn  door;  was  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  south  side  of  the  nous°,  and 
was  hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  the 
leather  latch  string  always  hung  out 
The  roof  was  made  of  clapboards  held 
in  place  by  logs  laid  along  on  top 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  ( f 
school  house  No  1.  of  Moscow  town¬ 
ship,  as  it  appeared  forty  years  ago, 
and  the  same  description  would  an¬ 
swer  for  most  of  the  country  school 
houses  of  that  time. 

I  might  add  that  the  ground  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  town  of  Wilton  was  ic- 
cluded  in  district  No.  1.  It  was  at 
such  a  school  house  that  your  humble 
servant  finished  his  education  and 
graduated  with  corresponding  honors 
(I  mean  the  honors  corresponded  with 
the  school  house.) 

School  teachers  at  that  time  (always 
called  “the  school  master”)  usually 
got  about  $12  or  $14  per  month  and 
boarded  around;  that  is,  he  took  turns 
of  3  or  4  days  at  a  Ume  boarding  with 
patrons  of  the  school,  and  fuel  was 
supplied  by  donation,  each  farmer 
hauling  his  proportion  of  wood  as  it 
was  needed. 

In  the  winter  of  1850  and  1851  the 
school  at  No.  1  was  taught  by  Mr. 
William  L  Brower,  who  owned  and 
lived  on  the  farm  just  east  of  Wilton 
and  north  of  the  Steam’s  farm,  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Gpisler.  Mr.  Brower 
received  $16  without  board  per  month 
of  26  days,  school  being  taught  on 
Saturday. 

The  old  settlers  were  very  sociable, 
much  more  so  than  is  shown  at  the 
present  day.  During  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  parties  and  gatherings  were  of 
common  occurrence  and  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  how  large  a  number 
of  people  could  gather  into 
a  neighbor’s  log  cabin  and 
be  made  comfortable,  pass  a  social 
evening  together  and  have  a  glorious 
good  time. 

But  when  we  take  into  consideration 


the  moral  character  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement. 
Although  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  wonderful  we  now  hear  less 
of  house-breaking,  hor-e-stealiog  and 
other  crimes.  Law  suits  between 
neighbors  are  less  frequent,  and  it  i» 
with  pride  that  we  mention  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  township  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  there  has  not  been,  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  14  years  ago,  a  single 
criminal  prosecution  and  but  one  civil 
suit  has  been  tried.  With  us  the  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  must  beg  his  tooacca 
and  our  constables  refuse  to  qualify. 

Forty  years  ago  much  of  the  hauling 
on  the  roads  and  work  done  on  the 
farms  was  done  with  ox  teams.  A  per¬ 
son  traveling  along  the  road  was  ab  ut 
as  certain  to  meet  an  ox  team  as  a 
horse  team  The  ox  as  a  work  animal 
has  entirely  disappeared;  the  last  ox 
team  that  I  recollrct  seeing  hitched  to 
a  wagon  and  driven  along  the  public 
road  was  driven  through  Second  street 
in  Muscatine  about  5  or  8  years  ago  by 
a  woman,  who  was  riding  in  the  wagon 
at  the  time. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  contem¬ 
plate  the  changes  that  h^ve  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  forty  years.  How 
rapidly  the  sweeping  tide  of  time 
rolls  od!  The  morning  of  life  has 
passed  away  like  a  dream  and  we 
look  around  in  vain  for  the 
companions  of  our  boyhood  days. 
Where  are  the  gay,  the  beautiful,  the 
happy,  with  whom  we  once  sported  in 
the  sprightliness  of  youth  and  buoyancy 
of  enjoyment?  They  were  here — we 
knew  them — we  loved  them — we  re¬ 
joiced  with  them  down  time’s  sunny 
stream  with  pleasures  fragile  bark. 
But  where  are  they  now?  Al°s!  they 
have  gone  before  us.  The  whirlwind 
of  death  drove  them  rapidly  onward 
and  they  are  sailing  on  eternity’s  wide, 
shoreless  sea. 

The  scenes  of  our  boyhood,  too,  pass 
away,  and  ere  long  not  a  vestige  of 
them  will  be  left  as  a  token  that  they 
have  existed.  Time’s  stupendous 
wheel  is  ever  rolling  on.  Fort  y  years 
more,  and  where  will  we  be?  Our 
present  friends,  our  present  compan¬ 
ions,  will  they  still  be  here?  No,  the 
older  ones  of  us  will  have  all  passed 
away,  while  the  younger  ones,  many 
of  them,  will  be  scattered  far  away, 
strangers  and  in  a  strange  land. 

Tradition  will  undoubtedly  preserve 
many  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
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Old  Settlers.  Bat  the  recollection  of 
many,  very  many,  of  the  scenes  and 
■trials  through  which  they  passed  will 
pass  away  with  th<-m,  unless  some  re¬ 
liable  means  is  demised  by  which  to 
preserve  them  for  future  generations 

S.  W.  Stewart,  the  rustio  sage  of 
Wilton,  being  also  on  the  programme, 
gave  a  characteristic  address.  He 
said  he  we  would  draw  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  then  and  now — between  1840 
and  1890  The  log  cabin  was  the 
palace  of  the  pioneer  and  sheltered  an 
imperial  race.  Prices  of  produce  were 
low  and  of  dry  goods  high;  we  had  no 
manufactories — the  money  went  to 
England  and  France  to  pay  for  goods. 
Mr.  Stewart  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  influence  of 
his  Tribune  in  the  early  dajs.  Ho 
proceeded: 

The  laws  of  a  country  represent  its  Chris¬ 
tianity.  If  laws  are  well  enforced  in  a  com¬ 
munity  you  can  afford  to  take  your  family 
there;  if  they  are  not  well  enforced  you  had 
better  go  slow. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  has  done  his  best  work  through  Slavery, 
intemperance  and  land  monopoly.  On  those 
three  liDes  his  power  for  evil  seems  to  be  om- 
nipitent.  In  this  happy  land  slavery  has  got 
its  death  blow,  but  its  blighting  effects  is  still 
to  be  seen.  The  friends  of  humanity  are  deal¬ 
ing  intemperance  some  heavy  blows.  Its 
power  is  already  broken.  Its  rule  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  goodly  land, 
where  its  presence  has  ever  bt-en  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  curse.  B^t  land  monopoly  flourishes 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  It  holds  the  sceptre 
and  rides  in  its  chariot;  its  power  there  is 
none  to  dispute.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  men  will  build  houses  and  inhabit  them 
anc  pay  tribute  to  none,  and  pay  homage  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  while  they  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

There  is  no  better  omen  of  goof  now  than 
the  fact  that  women  are  coming  to  the  lront 
in  every  honorable  vocation  in  life,  and  one 
that  is  not  so  certain.  We  war  t  to  see  what 
the  women  will  do  as  lawyers.  If  they  are  as 
ready  to  sell  themselves  to  defend  all  kinos 
of  crime  and  cussedness  as  the  male  lawyers 
are,  then  God  help  us,  for  they  can  do  more 
mischief. 

At  the  clofc.fi  of  this  patriotic  t-peech, 
a  choir  of  citizens  of  Wilton  led  by 
Prof.  Chandler,  sang  “My  Country,  ’tis 
of  Thee.” 

President  Walton  introduced  Peter 


Jackson,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Old  Settlers’  Society.  He  spoke  with¬ 
out  manuscript  or  notes  of  any  kind. 
He  said  the  old  settlers’  meetings  have 
become  gala  days  for  him.  He  com¬ 
plimented  the  Wilton  people,  and  then 
spoke  at  some  length  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  pioneers,  he  having  him¬ 
self  seen  this  country  (coming  as  he 
did  from  an  old  couutrv)  changed 
from  a  wilderness  to  one  of  high  civil- 
izition.  In  early  days  here  there  were 
no  cisterns  or  wells;  water  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  rivers,  creeks  or  sloughs; 
no  dry  wood;  the  staple  food  was  corn 
bread  and  pork.  One  advantage  of 
those  times  was  it  cost  hardly 
anything  to  live,  there  being  no 
luxuries  and  few  necessities.  Expenses 
were  small  and  taxes  light;  when  Wm 
Parvin  was  collector  in  Muscatine  the 
entire  revenue  was  only  $600.  The 
currency  in  those  day  was  chitfly  due 
bills  of  merchants  for  goods.  Most 
business  transactions  were  on  credit; 
there  were  no  banks;  remittances  to 
St.  Louis  were  made  through  steam¬ 
boat  clerks.  During  the  winter  mer¬ 
chants  sold  goods  for  p~>rk  and  wheat, 
which  werestored  till  the  ice  went  out, 
when  they  wore  snipped  to  market. 
Communication  with  the  interior  was 
by  wagon  except  in  wet  seasons,  when 
boats  sometimes  went  to  Iowa  City  and 
Cedar  Rapids;  at  such  times  the  boats 
would  take  freight  to  Cedar  Rapids  at 
37] c  per  100  lbs.,  when  to  go  by  teams 
it  cost  60  to  75c. 

Asa  Gregg  was  introduced  as  the 
oldest  male  settler  of  the  coun'y,  hav¬ 
ing  located  in  Wapsinonoc  township 
in  the  spring  of  1837.  He  related  some 
interesting  reminisences;  one  incident 
to  show  the  low  price  of  grain :  He 
hauled  a  wagon  load  of  best  quality  of 
barley  to  Bloomingtou  (now  Musca¬ 
tine)  and  sold  it  to  Joseph  Bennett, 
who  gave  him  an  order  for  a  plow  and 
just  enough  money  to  pay  his  ferriage 
over  tho  Cedar  Wheat  in  those  days 
was  37]  2  per  bushel.  It  cost  25c  to  got 
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a  letter  if  carried  over  300  miles.  The 
first  house  he  lived  in  was  a  log  cabin 
with  no  floor,  no  loft,  a  good  roof,  and 
a  lapboard  door,  and  he  he  thought 
he  was  well  fixed.  He  was  happy  to 
say  times  have  changed. 

S.  L.  Lawrence,  of  Wilton,  was 
called  out  and  made  a  very  happy  and 
interesting  speech.  He  did  not  claim 
to  be  an  old  settler,  having  come  here 
in  1854,  but  before  he  got  through  be 
demonstrated  that  he  knew  considera¬ 
ble  about  pioneer  life.  He  concluded 
with  the  sentiment  that  “men  and 
women  are  made  in  the  crucible  of  ad¬ 
versity.” 

Here  the  choir  sang  Auld  Lang 
Syne. 

President  Walton  announced  that 
Prof.  Parvin  desired  an  old-fashioned 
flax  spinning  wheel,  to  be  kept  as  a 
curiosity  in  the  the  Masonic  Library  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  if  any  one  had  such  an 
“heir-loom”  to  donate  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  was  announced  that  the  election 
of  officers  was  next  in  order,  when,  on 
motion  of  S.  W.  Stewart,  the  old  offi¬ 
cers  were  re  elected,  viz: 

President — Josiah  P.  Walton. 

Vice-President — John  Barnard. 

Secretary — Peter  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson. 

On  motion  of  Lindley  Hoopes,  S.  W. 
Stewart  was  elected  Second  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoopes,  the  thanks 
of  the  old  settlers  were  tendered  to  the 
people  of  Wilton  for  the  cordial  re¬ 
ception  and  liberal  arrangements  made 
to  entertain  them. 

C.  W.  Norton  made  some  remarks 
on  his  experiences  in  passing  through 
Iowa  on  horseback  in  1857  and  closed 
by  introducing  Prof.  Wells,  late  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  who  is  to  be  the  new 
principal  of  Norton  Academy  in  Wil¬ 
ton,  on  whose  grounds  the  old  settlers 
were  then  assembled.  Prof.  Wells 
made  a  polished  classical  and  excel- 
ent  speech,  chiefly  on  the  line  of  im¬ 


pressing  on  his  hearers  the  duty  of 
making  still  better  the  good  things  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  the  old  settlers,  by 
having  the  rising  generation  educated 
for  independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
ti6n.  Fie  said  whatever  had  been  ac¬ 
complished,  more  and  greater  things 
are  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Laura  Patterson,  of  Melpine, 
whose  residence  in  this  county  ante 
dates  that  of  any  other  person  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  it,  was  then  introduced  to  the 
audience.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Nye,  the  first  settler,  who 
located  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  in  May, 
1834,  his  family  following  him  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  that  year.  Mr.  Nye  died  in 
1852.  Mrs.  Patterson  is  now  63  years 
of  age;  so  sue  was  but  seven  years  of 
age  when  she  came  to  this  country. 
While  she  was  on  the  platform  some 
one  in  the  audience  called  out,  “Tell 
us  how  the  women  had  to  do  in  those 
days.”  She  replied:  “They  had  great 
privations.  For  instance,  there  being 
no  glass  for  windows,  sometimes  oiled 
paper  was  put  in  place  of  glass.”  She 
related  some  other  interesting  remi¬ 
niscences,  and  while  she  yet  remained 
on  the  platform  Asa  Gregg  arose  and 
said  he  remembered  her  as  a  little  girl 
of  about  ten  years  when  he  went  to 
her  father’s  mill,  the  distance  being 
24  miles  from  his  house,  requiring  one 
day  to  go  and  another  to  return. 

After  an  announcement  or  two  by 
President  Walton  and  more  music  by 
the  band,  under  the  leadership  of  B. 
F.  Tufts,  the  formal  proceedings  end¬ 
ed  and  there  was  a  general  time  of 
greeting  and  social  converse  till  the  * 
time  came  to  disperse. 

All  who  participated  in  this  reunion 
were  much  pleased,  and  but  for  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  train  on 
which  the  excursionists  from  this  city 
went  and  returned  the  arrangements 
could  not  have  been  bettered.  It  is 
due  the  railroad  company,  however,  to 
say  that  on  account  of  the  State  Fair 
this  week  all  their  cars  were  in  use  and 
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they  borrowed  all  they  could  from 
other  companies.  So  it  would  be  un¬ 
just  to  censure  them  under  these  con-, 
ditions  for  not  providing  better  accom¬ 
modations.  The  number  of  excursion 
tickets  taken  up  on  the  train  was  125. 
There  were  a  number  of  passengers 
who  had  other  kinds  of  tickets.  The 
total  number  on  the  train  was  prob¬ 
ably  150. 

The  Journal  should  not  neglect  to 
note  the  generous  hospitality  of  John 
Barnard,  who  took  a  whole  roast  pig 
to  the  picnic  and  gave  liberal  portions 
of  it  to  his  neighbors  and  frieDds  as 
they  grouped  upon  the  grounds  for 
dinner. 


ADDRESSES 


DELIVERED  BY  THE 

PRESIDENT,  J.  P.  WALTON, 

AND 


S.  W.  STEWART, 


AT 

THE  OLD  SETTLERS’  CELEBRATION, 

Held  July  4,  1889,  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 


President  Walton  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  intro¬ 
duced  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  who 
offered  prayer. 

The  president  then  delivered 
the  following  address: 

FERRYING  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

Old  Settlers,  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen:  At  our  reunions  for  many 
years,  a  short  address  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  President.  As  an  ef¬ 
fort  is  now  being  made  to  bridge  the 
great  Mississippi  at  this  place,  we  will 
give  some  of  the  recollections  of  our¬ 
self  and  others  about  ferrying  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  In  collecting  these 
items  we  have  found  some  difference 
in  the  recollection  of  dates;  of  the 
events,  there  seems  to  be  but  little. 
All  countries  have  had  some  very  had 
men  connected  with  their  most  im¬ 
portant  interests — so  with  our  city. 

In  the  year  1839  or  ’40  Captain  John 
Phillips  brought  an  old  steam  ferry¬ 
boat.  from  Burlington  and  commenced 
to  run  it  at  this  place.  His  charges 
were  enormous,  his  treatment  of  the 
traveling  community  outrageous.  We 
can  find  his  character  pretty  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  12th  verse  of  the  16th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  “His  hand  will 
he  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 


hand  against  him.”  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  jump  the  claim  of  the 
White  Brothers  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  our  city,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  to  enter,  but  not  without  consid  ¬ 
erable  trouble  and  expense.  He  se¬ 
cured  Stephen  Whicher  as  counsel  and 
the  Whites,  W.  G.  Woodward.  The 
trial  was  held  at  Dixon,  III.,  Phillips 
coming  out  ahead.  Seeming  this  land 
gave  him  a  great  advantage,  as  lie  had 
about  the  only  approachable  landing. 
His  old  steam  ferry  boat  gave  out 
with  the  first  year.  After  that  he 
undertook  to  ferry  with  a  common 
fiatboat,  to  be  rowed  across  the  river 
with  oars,  his  wife  and  daughter  fre¬ 
quently  being  the  motive  power.  We 
recollect  seeing  him  lying  up  at  the 
point  of  the  bluff  above  our  city,  one 
afternoon  with  his  little  fiatboat  (the 
city  did  not  allow  him  to  land  at  the 
w.harf )  A  man  on  horseback  came 
and  wanted  to  cross.  Phillips  was 
not  quite  ready  to  start.  The  traveler 
said  he  was  in  a  great  hurry.  Phillips, 
pointing  to  the  north,  informed  the 
man  that  he  could  start  in  that  di¬ 
rection  and  head  off  the  river  (a  term 
for  going  around  the  head)  if  he 
wanted  to.  The  man  had  to  wait  until 
Phillips  was  ready.  His  manner  of 
ferrying  soon  became  unbearable  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  get  rid  of  him, 
but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  would  not  go. 
A  horse  ferry  boat  was  started. 
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Sherman  Brooks  and  Henry  liees*? 
were  the  new  terry  men.  No  sooner 
did  they  put  on  their  new  boat  than 
Phillips  put  on  one  in  opposition. 
Phillips  was  successful;  Brooks  & 
Reese  could  make  no  money  and  laid 
up  their  boat.  The  citizens  were  then 
called  upon  to  subscribe  for  a  free 
ferry  boat,  which  was  put  on.  Phillips 
checkmated  this  by  fencing  up  the 
road.  Of  course  this  bi ought  on  an 
examination  of  the  road  records, 
which  proved  that  some  years  previ¬ 
ous  the  general  government  had  made 
an  appropriation  of  some  $5,000  to 
build  a  road 'across  the  bottom  from 
the  bluffs  to  the  river,  and  that  Phil¬ 
lips  had  been  entrusted  with  having 
there  port  of  the  road  put  on  record, 
which  duty  he  performed,  but  not 
until  he  had  so  manipulated  it  as  to 
stop  the  road  at  the  line  of  his  land. 
Thus  lie  had  a  legal  rivht  to  fence  it 
up.  The  ferry  boat  was  then  run 
down  to  Kei til’s  landing,  to  what  is 
known  as  Nestlebush  point.  Ferry¬ 
ing  down  there  with  a  horse-boat  did 
not  give  satisfaction.  It  was  a  hard 
road  down  through  the  bottom  and  a 
long  way  to  run  a  horse- boat  up 
stream.  A  new  road  was  located 
from  Drury’s  landing  down  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Big  Slough  was 
tilled  at  the  upper  end  and  a  very 
passable  road  was  cut  out  through 
the  timber.  This  road  was  used  but 
one  or  two  years.  The  high  water  of 
the  river  washed  out  the  tilling  in  the 
slough  and  it  was  abandoned.  Then 
an  incident  occurred  which  has  since 
become  very  common — that  is  a  sub¬ 
scription  paper  was  circulated  through 
the  city,  money  raised  and  a  bridge 
was  built  across  the  first  slough,  just 
below  Phillips’  land,  and  the  ferrying 
done  there.  This  bridge  did  nor  stand 
very  long.  One  dark  night  some  one 
cut  it  down.  Rumor  said  it  was 
Phillips,  and  that  his  man  of  all 
work,  “Old  Nick,”  was  badly  hurt  by 
a  timber  falling  on  him.  Another 
subscription  paper  was  circulated,  and 
a  road  was  built  from  the  Big  Slough 
near  where  the  present  road  crosses 
to  the  river,  at  about  the  nearest 
point,  and  the  ferry  boat  ran  up  there. 
This  was  not  profitable  to  the  ferry¬ 
man;  it  took  too  long  to  make  the 
run.  Our  ferrymen  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  frequently  got  into  trouble.  On 
one  dark  night  the  horse  boat  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  side  of  the  river  was  set  on 
fire  and  turned  adrift.  It  did  not 
burn  very  fast,  and  tloated  ashore 
down  on  the  Island,  where  some  one 
found  it  and  put  out  the  fire. 


During  a  portion  of  the  time  that 
Col.  Flare  was  ferrying  he  collecteu 
the  ferriage  but  one  way.  Hare  had 
the  charter  from  this  side  and  would 
collect  from  this  side.  Phillips 
claimed  it  on  the  other  side  and 
would  collect  from  there.  It  is  prob 
able  that  many  of  the  old  settlers 
recollect  a  large,  strong  built  man,  by 
the  name  of  Thomas,  who  was  at  one 
time  connected  with  the  ferry  boat, 
probably  only  as  a  laborer.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  hail  landed  his 
boat  at  Phillips’  landing,  Clarissa, 
Phillips’  daughter,  came  out  armed 
with  a  club  and  forbade  his  tying  the 
boat  to  their  post  and  threatening  to 
knock  him  down.  He  paid  little  heed 
to  the  threat  and  stooped  down  to  tie 
the  rope.  She,  true  to  her  word, 
struck  him  over  the  head  and  laid 
him  “hors  de  combat.”  Greene 
Worsham,  a  man  that  was  known  for 
his  determination,  was  then  hired  to 
run  the  boat,  which  he  did  without 
further  molestation  from  that  source. 
During  the  ten  years  that  our  city 
was  greatly  annoyed  in  her  ferrying 
interests  we  recollect  among  our  fer¬ 
ryman  Sherman  Brooks,,  Henry  Reese, 
Bub  Cullon,  Capt.  Dunn,  Colonel  A. 
M.  Hare,  A.  J.  Fimple,  Geo.  Bousell, 
Giles. Pettybone  and  Absalom  Fisher. 
Of  the  different  horse-boats,  we  recol¬ 
lect  the  Polly  Keith  and  the  Apex. 
Capt.  Phillips  called  his  boat  the  “You 
and  I.”  Captain  Phillips  was  an  un¬ 
educated,  dishonest  man;  however, 
he  generally  managed  to  have  a  few 
good  men  on  his  side,  whom  he  gen¬ 
erally  wronged  sooner  or  later.  He 
made  several  attempts  to  secure  the 
right  to  ferry  on  this  side.  On  one  oc- 
cesion  he  secured  the  help  of  an  old 
citizen,  (we  will  call  his  name  Green), 
to  circulate  a  petition  to  have  the  city 
divided  into  two  road  districts.  It 
was  a  move  that  was  quite  popular  at 
the  time  and  it  was  largely  signed  by 
many  of  our  best  citizens.  After  get¬ 
ting  the  desired  signatures  Phillips 
changed  the  heading  and  made  it  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  him 
the  ferry  franchise  at  this  city.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature  while  in 
session  at  Iowa  City  and  would  have 
become  a  law,  had  not  one  or  two  of 
our  prominent  citizens  happened  to  be 
there  and  stopped  it,  Our  member  of 
the  Legislature  being  an  honest  far¬ 
mer  and  seeing  such  an  array  of  good 
names,  supposed  it  to  be  all  right  and 
went  in  for  it.  After  the  matter  be¬ 
came  public  one  of  the  signers  asked 
the  old  gentleman,  who  circulated  the 
petition,  how  he  came  to  sell  them 
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out  so  bad.  His  reply  was  that  he 
went  over  the  river  to  settle  up  with 
Phillips  and  got  into  a  light,  and  that 
the  women  interfered  and  knocked  off 
his  hat  containing  his  papers,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  without  hat  or 
papers.  Here  let  me  say  that  the  hat 
was  the  common  place  for  keeping 
and  carrying  papers  at  that  time.  If 
you  met  a  man  that  had  a  paper  for 
you  the  first  thing  would  be  to  take  off 
his  hat  and  go  to  looking  for  it.  If  he 
was  a  man  of  much  business  his  hat 
frequently  resembled  a  modern  waste 
basket.  But  all  contentions  are  said 
to  have  an  end  and  so  with  the  ferry 
warfare. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1819,  word  came 
across  the  river  that  “Old  Nick,/ 
(Nicholi)  Phillips’  principal  man  who 
had  been  with  him  for  some  years  was 
murdered.  Many  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  visited  the  premises.  They 
found  that  the  house  had  been  set  on 
fire,  the  door  riddled  with  bullets  and 
buckshot,  and  “Old  Nick”  lying  dead 
some  15  or  20  feet  from  the  house, 
Phillips  claimed  that  he  had  been 
visited  by  a  party  of  Regulators 
(white  caps)  who  wanted  him  to 
come  out  of  the  house,  but  were 
afraid  to  attack  him  in  the  honse,  so 
they  set  it  on  fire  to  burn  him  out, 
and  he  ordered  ‘  Old  Nick”  out  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire.  When  he  had  gotten 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  house 
he  was  shot.  He  stated  that  after 
exchanging  a  few  shots,  they  left  and 
his  wife  went  out  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  This  story  was  not  well  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  lenerally  believed 
that  Phillips  had  kept  “Old  Nick” 
about  as  long  as  he  wanted  him,  as 
he  undoubtedly  had  been  with  him 
in  many  of  his  unlawful  acts  or  at 
least  knew  about  them,  so  Phillips 
acted  on  the  old  adage  that  “a  dead 
man  tells  no  tales.”  Phillips  soon 
after  moved  away.  The  ferry  privi- 
ledge  was  leased  to  A.  J.  Fimple  and 
I.  C.  Day  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
Phillips  did  not  stop  there.  He  sue- 
ceeed  in  getting  indictments  at  Rock 
Island  against  Col.  A.  M.  Hare, 
Henry  Reese,  Reynolds  and  Silas 
Drury,  for  murder  Col.  Hare  was 
put  on  trial.  He  proved  that  he  was 
elsewhere  at  the  time;  he  also  got  a 
dozen  or  more  of  our  best  citizens  to 


go  to  Rock  Island  and  swear  that 
thev  would  not  be  ieve  Phillips  under 
rath.  Hare  was  acquitted,  and  the 
State  finding  their  principal  witness 
so  complet  ly  impeached,  dismissed 
the  other  cases  without  further  trial. 
About  1857  Phillips  brought  a  steam 
ferry-boat  that  he  called  the  “76,” 
and  commenced  ferrying  to  Ballard’s 
landing,  but  it  did  not  pay  and  he 
soon  stopped. 

Fimple  and  Day  got  the  “Apex” 
built  at  Rock  Island.  Fimple  rode  up 
on  horseback  and  took  his  horse  to 
run  the  boat  down,  got  aground  on  a 
sandbar  am  took  several  days  to 
make  the  trip.  On  the  death  of  I.  C. 
Day,  Giles  Pettibone  purchased  Day’s 
interest  in  the  ferry.  Mr.  Pettibone 
went  to  Pittsburg  and  bought  the 
steam  ferry-boat  “Muscatine,”  and 
ran  her  around  here  loaded  with 
furniture.  The  peculiar  build  of  this 
boat  soon  gave  her  the  name  of  “The 
Turtle.”  Pardon  me  for  here  reading 
a  poetical  description  of  the  old  boat. 
I  don’t  know  the  author  or  the  dare. 
Probably7  it  appeared  in  one  of  our 
newspapers  of  1858: 

THE  FERRY  BOAT. 

A  score  or  two  of  years  ago 
(I  was  about  your  ate,  i  think,  my  boy) 

The  oltl  “hoss-boat”  was  found  too  slow, 

And  a  new  one  was  made  in  the  town  of  Troy. 

She  was  made  as  strong  as  strong  could  be, 

All  in  all  the  best  that  money  bout  lit— 

Her  plank  were  cut  from  the  li  /e  oak  tree, 

The  boilers  of  iron  were  toughly  wrought. 

Deck,  bolt  and  pin,  beam,  rod  and  shaft, 
Pipe,  truck  and  kelson,  rudder  and  wheel ; 
In  truth,  she  was  a  wonderful  craft 
And  sound  as  a  dollar  from  top  to  heel. 

They  named  her— but  what’s  a  name, 

Be  it  “Snorter,”  or  “Daisy”  or  “Myrtle?” 
She  could  and  she  would  go  just  the  same, 

So  they  called  her,  and  dubbed  her  “The 
Turtle.” 

The  years  moved  on,  and  so  did  she, 

And  was  very  like  “The  One-Hoss-Shay:’ ' 
The  only  difference  here,  you  see, 

The  “Shay”  broke  down,  she  never  gave  way. 

Boys  grew  men,  lived  and  died, 

But  “The  Turtle”  ran  on,  from  shore  to 
shore. 

From  bank  to  bank  h  r  trade  she  plied, 

And  many  a  load  of  teams  she  bore. 

When  Gabriel’s  trump  shall  sound  at  last 
She  will  escape  the  general  “mix,” 

And  still  a  ferry,  staunch,  strong  and  fast, 
Will  run  by  Charon,  on  the  river  Styx. 


Then  followed  S.  W.  Stewart,  of  Wilton,  Iowa. 
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THE  PIONEER  WOMEN  OF  IOWA. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  years 
to  hear  from  some  of  onr  really  tal¬ 
ented  friends  for  a  word  on  the 
pioneer  women  of  Iowa,  but  they 
have  found  employment  in  other 
lines  and  we  have  ventured  to  try 
our  hand  at  it — so  if  we  fail  as  we 
are  most  likely  to,  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  subject,  but  of  one 
who  has  undertaken  a  job  beyond 
his  ability.  There  is  one  thing 
will  help  us;  the  man  who  tries  to 
say  a  word  for  women  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  all  Americans 
all  over  the  land  upon  which  God 
especially  smiles.  What  woman 
approves  is  a  success;  what  she 
vetoes  will  go  to  the  wall  as  sure 
as  time  shall  last.  Let  politicians 
look  well  to  the  signs  above  the 
horizon.  The  world  moves  and 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  will  be 
left  behind,  to  fill  an  unhonored 
grave  and  be  forgotten  by  fame 
and  tradition.  The  pioneer  wom¬ 
en  of  Iowa  were  a  select  and  royal 
company.  They  left  the  better 
settled  portions  of  the  country 
east  of  Iowa,  where  to  some  extent 
the  comforts  of  life  were  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  to  come  to  a  place  where 
even  the  necessaries  of  life  were  a 
luxury,  where  the  Indian  trail  was 
the  ouly  sign  of  occupation,  the 
Indian  the  only  neighbor  and  not 
in  a  good  humor  at  that.  They 
knew  they  had  to  live  in  a  camp 
until  a  house  was  built.  Most 
women  will  guess  that  cooking  in 
the  rain  by  a  log  heap  without 
even  a  piece  of  bark  for  a  cover 
would  be  trying  on  their  religion. 
Yet  it  was  often  done, 


without  damage  to  the  religion, 

and  the  woman  as  brave  and 

cheerful  as  if  she  was  bv  a  kitchen 
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range.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  the  house  was  up  and  roofed, 
a  table  was  to  be  made  with  no 
board  to  buv  or  beg  in  50  miles  — 
a  cupboard  for  the  dishes  aud 
victuals.  The  family  chest  was 
perhaps  used  for  a  cupboard  or 
scour  block.  Tin  cups  and 
saucers  came  in  later.  For  a  time 
the  bed  was  made  on  the  ground 
with  perhaps  a  little  hay  or  some 
leaves  to  begin  with.  Then  came 
the  puncheon  floor,  somewhat 
smoother  than'the  top  of  a  pile  of 
wood.  This  the  woman  must 
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sweep,  with  a  bunch  of  hazel 
brush  for  a  broom.  It  sometimes 
happened  the  man  had  skill 
enough  to  make  a  split  broom. 
With  the  first  crop,  a  patch  of 
broom  corn  was  raised.  They 
tied  a  bunch  of  that  together, 
drove  a  stick  into  it,  cut  the 
stalks  off  to  suit,  and  then  the 
broom  question  was  solved.  For 
a  cupboard  some  pins  were  driven 
into  the  wad  and  stakes  were  laid 
over  them,  and  on  these  were 
placed  the  dishes  and  eatables. 
After  a  time  a  curtain  was  put  up 
to  keep  out  the  dust  and  flies,  the 
wagon  perhaps  was  used  as  a 
lean-to  to  the  door  against  wolf  or 
Indian,  and  all  either  had  to  do 
was  to  push  aside  the  curtain  and 
look  in.  The  woman  would  set 
the  dogs  on  the  wolf  or  shoot  him 
and  give  the  Indian  something  to 
eat.  She  was  afraid  of  neither. 
The  wolves  were  so  careless  of  the 
right  of  property  that  to  save  the 
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seed  the  good  woman  had  to  di¬ 
vide  what  room  there  was  in  the 
house  with  the  chickens  until  a 
wolf-proof  hen-coop  could  be 
built.  Then  came  our  posted  bed¬ 
stead,  the  greatest  invention  of 
the  age.  The  upper  part  in  day¬ 
time  was  used  to  store  all  the  beds 
and  beddings  in  the  house 
and  was  covered  with  a  nice 
counter  pane  or  quilt.  The  lower 
part  was  made  to  nold  the  flour, 
meal,  tubs,  soap,  pots,  harness  and 
other  things  including  the  pet  hen 
with  her  first  brood  of  chickens. 
This  wealth  would  often  be  hid¬ 
den  by  a  curtain.  With  all  this 
variety  of  stuff  on  her  hands  the 
pioneer  woman  managed  to  make 

her  house  look  tastv  and  home- 
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like.  The  early  settlers  were  re¬ 
ligious.  The  women  went  to  wor¬ 
ship  when  opportunity  offered,  but 
the  men  swapped  horses,  made  up 
a  horse  race  or  got  an  exchange  of 
harvest  work.  Meetings  were 
usually  held  in  private  houses. 
Our  ministers  as  a  rule  were  great 
on  tobacco  and  when  they  got  on  a 
full  head  of  steam,  tobacco  juice 
was  apt  to  fly  amazingly,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  crowded  the  place  about 
the  preacher — in  fact  8  feet  in 
front  of  the  preacher  had  to  be 
left  vacant  and  even  then  on  some 
occasions  the  flow  would  go  beyond 
the  limit.  It  was  not  to  show  the 
nice  dress  or  fashionable  bonnet 
that  the  pioneer  woman  went  to 
church,  for  in  her  day  a  bushel  of 
wheat  would  not  buy  a  yard  of 
calico.  Socially  we  had  no  sight. 
We  were  all  in  the  same  boat. 
Then  a  girl  did  not  lose  caste  by 


helping  a  neighbor  in  harvest  or 
doing  housework  for  him  in  case 
of  sickness,  and  one  dollar  was  big 
wages  for  her  week’s  work.  We 
had  no  money  or  very  little.  We 
had  to  let  want  wait.  The  women 
mended  until  the  materials  gave 
out,  the  Sunday  dress  keeping  for 
years.  In  summer  we  could  go 
barefooted,  in  winter  could  be 
wrapped  in  rags  too  badly  worn 
for  patches.  In  all  the  schemes  to 
make  little  or  nothing  cover  the 
case,  woman  furnished  the  brains 
and  the  skill.  The  pioneer  woman 
was  able  to  make  one  do  for  ten 
and  two  for  a  hundred.  She 
could  come  as  near  working  mir¬ 
acles  as  anything  that  ever  kept 
house.  For  years  after  Iowa  was 
settled  the  ague  was  as  plenty  as 
settlers.  We  had  to  make  about 
as  much  arrangement  for  the  ague 
as  for  the  winter.  The  wife  and 
mother  usually  took  the  hard  row. 
We  have  seen  a  mother  shaking 
with  the  ague,  holding  a  baby  in 
her  arms  shaking  and  another  at 
her  knee  shaking,  all  of  them  at 
the  rate  of  2  miles  a  minute.  We 
have  seen  a  mother  waiting  on 
eight  others  lying  about  the  floor 
when  she  could  not  give  a  cup  of 
water  to  a  child,  her  hand  shook 
at  such  a  gait.  She  would  set  the 
water  in  a  vessel  close  at  hand,  or 
two  would  hold  the  cup,  and  in 
that  wav  would  manage  not  to 
spill  more  than  half  the  water. 
The  ague  could  be  relieved  or 
broken,  but  never  cured.  It  came 
and  went  at  its  own  pleasure, 
quinine,  Sappington  pills  and  all  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  At 
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first,  milling  facilties  were  scarce. 
Grain  was  plenty  but  there  were 
few  mills.  The  husband  had  to  go 
to  mill — it  was  winter  time;  he 
would  get  wood  and  prepare  for  an 
absence  of  two  days  leaving  the 
wife  to  care  for  the  stock — no 
neighbors  within  half  a  mile — 
food  for  two  days  and  the  neigh¬ 
bors  all  short.  When  the  man 
gets  to  mill  he  finds  the  water  low, 
the  mill  thronged  with  grists 
enough  for  four  days  at  least. 


If  he  leaves  he  loses  his  turn. 
No  bread  at  home  but  he  must 
stay  and  let  the  wife  work  out  her 
own  salvation.  The  best  of  it  is 
she  makes  the  riffle  without  a  kiuk 
in  her  face.  The  mau  would  arrive 
home  Saturday  night  and  find 
things  all  right.  In  his  opinion 
when  the  pioneer  women  of  Iowa 
were  got  up,  one  of  the  best  jobs 
was  done  that  ever  left  the  hands 
of  a  boss  workman. 


OLD  SETTLER’S  CELEBRATION 


OF - 


HELD  JULY  4th,  1888,  IN  COURT  HOUSE  SQUARE, 

MUSCATINE,  -  IOWA. 


OLD  SETTLER’S  EXERCISES  AT  COURT 
SQUARE. 

The  court  square  was  the  Old  Set- 
tlers’headquarters  and  it  was  thronged 
as  there  were  large  numbers  in  the  city 
Nearly  100  families  are  said  to  have 
eaten  dinner  on  the  tables.  1:00  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  grand 
stand  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  City  Cornet  Band  and  they 
gave  a  delightful  concert  of  half  an 
hour’s  duration.  The  seat’s  that  were 
shaded  soon  rapidly  tilled — in  fact  all 
shaded  space  was  occupied — and  much 
that  was  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  was 
tilled  with  people  who  protected  them¬ 
selves  with  umbrellas. 

At  1:30  President  Walton,  Chaplain 
Robbins,  Vice  President  R.  M.  Bur¬ 
nett,  and  speakers  T.  S  Parvin,  G.  W. 
Van  Horne  and  H.  J.  Lauder  took  seats 
on  the  grand  stand. 

President  Walton  called  the  assem¬ 
blage  to  order  and  called  on  Dr.  A.  B. 
Robbins  to  open  the  exercises  with 
prayer,  which  that  gentleman  did, 
speaking  as  follows: 

Oh!  God  (our  Father,  our  Savior,  our 
helper)!  We  thank  thee  as  we  gather  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  early  settlement  in  this  community 
and  also  the  birthday  anniversary  of  our  na¬ 
tional  existence,  that  Thou  art  the  God  of 
all  the  nations  on  this  broad  earth.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  ha«t  made  of  one  blood  ail 
nations  of  men.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  open 
Bible  which  makes  known  to  us  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  existence  of  each  and  all  men  in 
the  world 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country,  so  fair  a 
land,  so  goodly  a  heritage.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  flag  of  our  country,  the  one  flag  of  a 
united  nation.  We  thank  Thee  for  common 
schoois  and  Christian  colleges  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  education.  We  thank  thee  for 
the  deliverance  given  from  foreign  1  oes  and 
internal  rebellion.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
removal  of  the  disgrace  and  curse  of  slavery; 
'or  the  rapid  advance  in  intelligence  and 
morality  of  the  freedmen.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  assurance  that  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
thy  people  Thou  wilt  save  us  from  any  and 
every  foe  to  our  prosperity  and  u-.efulness 
among  the  nations.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
beautiful  home  and  river,  and  forest  and 
prairie  given  us  here. 

We  pray  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  and 
out  defenders  will  continue  to  be  our  God; 
that  righteousness  and  peace  and  brotherly 
kindness  and  patriotism  may  increasingly 
abound:  that  all  Christian  and  moral,  patriotic 
and  decent  men  may  be  united  against  the 
one  great  remaining  foe  to  our  land,  and  even 
the  world,  the  liquor  traffic  and  habit.  Grant 


that  truth  may  triumph  over  falsehood,  in¬ 
telligence  over  ignorance,  justice  and  mercy 
over  wrong  and  greed,  ana  may  that  triumph 
come  speedily. 

May  God’s  special  blessing  descend  upon 
the  comparatively  few  old,  old  settlers  re¬ 
maining. 

May  the  celebrations  of  the  day  be  marred 
by  no  fearful  accidents.  May  that  God  who 
can  turn  hearts  01  men  even  as  the  rivers  of 
waters  are  turned,  incline  us  to  Jive  to  his 
honor  and  praise.  In  the  name  of  Jusus, 
amen. 

President  Walton  then  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  in  a  jrood  loud  and  strong 
tone  of  voice  oelivered  the  following 
address  which  was  given  the  most 
careful  and  interested  attention: 

president  walton’s  address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  haye 
met  to-day  to  celebrate  two  noted 
events —  the  birthday  of  our  nation 
and  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  our  State. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  June 
12th,  1838,  Iowa  became  a  territory  on 
the  following  4th  day  of  July  At  that 
time  Iowa's  geographical  area  was  im¬ 
mense.  It  extended  almost  as  far  west 
as  imagination  could  reach,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  British  possessions.  The 
inhabited  area  was  small — a  narrow 
strip  not  more  than  20  miles  wide 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  inhabitants  were  largely  a 
class  of  farmers,  just  commencing  in 
this  new  territory. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  semi-centennial  than  to  talk 
about  them,  their  homes  and  their  do¬ 
mestic  habits  They  all  lived  in  log 
cabins — say,  16x20  feet  in  size — with  a 
large  chimney  built  on  the  outside  of 
one  end;  it  projected  out  about  4  or  5 
feet,  was  6  br  7  feet  wide,  enclosed 
with  logs  up  4  or  5  feet  and  topped  out 
with  sticks  plastered  with  mud.  When 
this  chimney  became  a  little  old,  it  re¬ 
quired  constant  watching  and  frequent 
repairing.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
while  sitting  by  the  fire  on  a  cold  win¬ 
ter  evening  to  see  sparks  of  fire  drop¬ 
ping  down.  This  required  a  cup  of 
water  to  be  thrown  up  the  inside  of  the 
chimney,  to  wet  it  out;  one  of  the  last 
things  before  going  to  bed  was  to  look 
up  the  chimney  and  see  if  it  was  all 


right.  The  breast  log,  or  the  first  one 
over  and  in  front  of  the  fire,  was  the 
most  exposed  and  usually  caught  fire 
first,  aud  had  to  be  continually  -vatch- 
ed  and  frequently  redaubed  with  mud. 

These  large  fire  places,  frequently 
1  or  5  feet  wide,  required  something  of 
a  lire  to  make  an  impression  on  a  room 
in  cold  weather.  So  after  supper  we 
usually  made  our  evening  fire.  It 
consisted  of  a  back  log  from  12  to  24 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  top  log 
about  one-half  as  large  and  a  front  log 
two-thirds  its  size,  laid  on  andirons, 
between  the  front  and  back  iog,  The 
fire  was  built  with  smaller  wood,  to  be 
replenished  as  fast  as  it  burned  out. 
This  fire  if  made  of  green  wood,  which 
was  most  frequently  the  case,  lasted 
for  24  hours,  supplying  heat  and  coals 
for  cooking. 

Their  manner  of  cooking  would  be 
considered  quite  novel  at  this  time. 
Cooking  stoves  were  not  in  general 
use.  We  brought  the  first  one  in  .our 
neighborhood.  It  was  an  odd  looking 
thing,  with  fire  in  the  bottom,  oven 
above  and  two  boiling  holes  on  the  top. 
We  brought  it  all  the  way  from  New 
England;  it  was  worth  the  cost  of  its 
lung  trip  to  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  cooking.  Those 
large  fire  places  with  their  great 
hearths  frequently  4  by  6  feet  were 
needed  for  that  purpose  if  nothing 
else.  The  utensils  for  cooking  usually 
consisted  of  two  iron  kettles;  one  for 
boiling  vegtables  and  one  for  heating 
water,  an  iron  teakettle  for  making 
coffee,  a  frying  pan,  and  two  bake 
kettles,  sometimes  called  “Dutch  ov¬ 
ens11 — one  for  baking  bread,  and  one 
for  roasting  meat.  This  was  a  first 
class  outfit.  The  bake  kettle  is  about 
the  only  article  that  has  gone  entirely 
out  of  use,  hence  I  will  yenture  a  des¬ 
cription.  It  was  made  of  cast-iron, 
about  15  inches  in  diameter  and  7 
inches  deep,  with  legs  4  inches  high, 
its  cover  had  a  rim  or  projections 
that  extended  up  about  1£  inches 
aboye  the  top  at  the  outer  edge  to  keep 
coals  of  fire  from  dropping  off’  while 
in  use. 

The  most  common  diet  was  corn  bread 
and  bacon.  The  bacon  was  cut  in 
slices  and  fried  in  the  pan.  The  corn 
bread  was  made  about  after  this  for¬ 
mula; — the  meal  was  not  bolted  but'had 
to  be  sifted,  the  housewife  would  take, 
say  a  teaspoon  about  even  full  of  salt, 
the  same  quantity  of  saleratus,  one  or 
two  table  spoonfulls  of  lard,  pour  on 
boiling"water  after  the  lard  is  molted; 
stir  in  about  two  quarts  of  meal,  mak¬ 


ing  the  dough  a  proper  consistency  by 
adding  warm  water.  She  would  then 
set  the  bake  kettle  oyer  a  heap  of  live 
coals;  when  warm,  would  grease  and 
put  in  the  dough, put  on  the  lid  and  cov¬ 
er  it  with  coals.  The  time  occupied  in 
baking  depended  much  on  the  tire  If 
the  housewife  got  a  little  tired  of  corn- 
bread  and  she  could  get  Hour,  an  arti¬ 
cle  not  always  to  be  had,  she  usually 
baked  what  is  known  as  salt  rising 
braed.  Its  formula  I  never  knew. 

Meat  was  baked  and  roasted  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
palateable  way  of  cooking  meat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  cooking  the  lid  had 
frequently  to  be  removed.  This  was 
done  with  an  iron  hook  kept  for  the 
purpose.  During  the  cooking  hour  the 
housewife  could  be  seen  stooping  over 
her  work,  holding  her  dress 
back  with  one  hand  and  lifting  her 
pots  and  kottles  with  the  other — a  third 
hand  to  have  kept  her  face  from  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  smoke  out  of  her  eyes 
would  have  been  acceptable. 

While  the  cooking  utensils  have 
very  much  changed,  the  dishes  have 
not.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  table. 
2  or  3  split  bottom  chairs;  if  the  family 
were  a  little  forehanded  they  had  some 
wooden  bottomed  ones  that  were  call¬ 
ed  “Windsor  chairs” — one  long  bench 
that  could  be  used  for  a  lounge  and  a 
few  short  ones  in  case  of  company  On 
the  right  side  of  the  big  chimney  stood 
a  wooden  bench  with  a  water  bucket. 
Under  the  bench  the  kettles  were  stor¬ 
ed.  On  the  left  of  the  fire  place  the 
dish  cupboard  or  shelves  were  located. 
Over  the  tire  place,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
children,  hung  the  all-important  rille. 
Across  in  the  rear  of  the  room  stood 
the  beds. 

The  first  crop  raised  was  usually 
corn.  The  hog  was  one  of  the  most 
important  domestic  animals.  He  was 
expected  to  live  in  the  woods  in  the 
summer  and  to  get  very  fat  in  the 
autumn  on  mast  (acorns  and  nuts). 
Their  means  for  slaughtering  hogs 
were  frequently  primitive.  An  empty 
whisky  barrel  could  usually  be  had;  if 
not  a  wooden  trough  was  used  for 
scalding.  A  10-gallon  iron  kettle  was 
commonly  used  for  heating,  although 
we  frequently  had  to  heat  rock  for  that 
purpose — 6  or  8  rocks,  say  G  inches  in 
diameter,  heated  red  hot  and  thrown 
in  a  barrel  of  water  would  heat  it 
enough  for  scalding.  The  meat  was 
usually  salted  in  a  pile  in  a  corner  of 
the  cabin,  if  one  could  be  spared, 
and  frequently  hung  up  in  the  loft, 
(the  common  name  for  attic)  to  smoke. 


thus  economizing  the  smoke  that 
missed  the  housewife’s  eyes  during 
cooking  time. 

The  farmer  kept  one  or  more  cows 
and  always  raised  the  calves.  One- 
half  of  the  milk  was  its  allowance, 
which  must  be  secured  while  milking. 
1  he  calf  being  the  most  expert  milker, 
would  usually  exhaust  its  side  of  the 
udder  first,  which  was  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  tremendous  “but,”  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  its  parent,  whicn 
would  either  kick  or  step  up,  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  milk  maid.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  being  on  the  alert  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  usually  milked  in  a  tin  cup 
and  poured  it  in  the  bucket  that  was 
setting  at  a  safe  distance.  I  said  the 
milkmaid.  The  women  always  did  the 
milking.  It  was  considered  feminine 
for  a  man  to  cook  or  milk.  I  lived  on 
a  farm  in  my  younger  days  and  of 
course  never  learned  those  arts.  The 
young  men  usually  went  a  “sparking” 
on  Sunday  evening;  if  they  were  on 
hand  at  milking  time  they  carried  the 
bucket,  turned  the  calves  out,  and  put 
them  up,  but  never  offered  to  help 
milk. 

Customs  have  changed  now;  the  men 
do  the  milking  and  L  presume  the 
women  will  soon  do  the  voting. 


growth,  aDd  went  home  and  adopted 
that  way  for  making  candles. 

In  Iowa  in  1838,  the  common  match 
of  to-day  was  not  introduced.  A  com¬ 
mon  way  for  lighting  candles  or  lamps 
was  by  holding  up  a  coal  of  tire  and 
blowing  the  breath  on  it  until  a  flame 
appeared;  then  inserting  the  wick,  the 
candle  would  be  lighted.  A  small  light 
dry  stick,  called  a  lighting  stick,  was 
frequently  kept  for  that  purpose,  used 
as  we  use  paper-lighters.  The  tire  was 
not  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  winter, 
and  not  in  the  summer,  if  it  could  be 
easily  prevented.  If  such  an  accident 
did  occur,  it  was  not  easily  re-lighted. 
The  most  common  way  was  to  take 
some  flax  or  hemp  tow,  sprinkle  some 
gun  powder  through  it,  take  the  gun 
and  snap  it  in  the  tow;  it  would  be¬ 
come  ignited  by  the  powder,  and  could 
be  easily  blown  to  a  blaze. 

Of  those  farmers  and  others  that 
lived  in  this  county  or  in  Iowa  and 
have  since  become  citizens  of  this 
county  and  are  vet  living  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  “Roll  of  Honor,”  which  I  will 
now  read  with  the  date  of  their  ar¬ 
rival: 

1833. 

Hon.  Err  Thornton. 

1834. 


During  the  long  winter  evenings  the 
large  tires  made  abundance  of  light  for 
our  social  purposes--for  sewing  or  read¬ 
ing.  The  grease  light  was  the  most 
common  in  use.  This  came  nearer  the 
old  Roman  lamp  than  anything  in  use 
in  modern  days.  A  first  class  grease 
lamp  was  made  with  an  iron  cup,  3  or 
4  inches  across,  an  inch  deep,  with  a 
handle  on  one  side  extending  up  6  or  8 
inches,  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  a  nose  on 
the  opposite  side  in  which  the  wick 
was  inserted.  When  lighted  the  heat 
melted  the  grease  that  supplied  the 
wick.  This  lamp  required  considera¬ 
ble  attention  but  it  made  a  very  good 
light.  As  a  substitute  a  tea-saucer 
with  a  strip  of  cloth  for  a  wick  was 
used. 

In  our  neighborhood  (now  in  Sweet- 
land  township)  there  were  one  or  two 
molds  for  making  candles.  They  were 
usually  traveling  from  one  house  to 
another,  dispensing  all  the  light  they 
could,  but  at  best  they  were  slow  pro¬ 
cesses  and  never  fully  took  the  place  of 
the  grease  light.  The  tallow  dip- 
was  a  Yankee  invention.  My  mother 
made  the  first  in  our  neighborhood; 
the  neighboring  women  came  in 
to  see  how  it  was  done;  they  took  great 
interest  in  watching  their  stalactite 


Mrs.  L.aura  Nye  Patterson 

John  McGrew,  L  D  Palmer. 

’  835. 


Dr  Chas  Drury, 
Mrs  Jacob  Kiser. 


M  P  Pace, 

1836. 


C  A  Warfield, 

William  Gordon, 

Vincint  Chambers, 

Anderson  e  hambers, 

Mrs  M  P  Pace, 

Mrs  McGrew, 

Joseph  Edi"gton, 

Peter  Hesser,' 

Sarah  Hubbard, 

Stephen  Edington, 

Mrs  Rachel  Briggs, 

Mrs  Jane  Keynolds  Simp6on. 
and  Mrs  Marian  Miller  (who 

this  county  in  1836.) 


W  P  Wright, 

John  Holliday. 
William  Chambers, 
John  Chambers, 

L  L  McGrew, 

W  A  Drury, 

Mrs  Martha  Truit, 
John  Thomas, 
Samuel  Holliday. 
Mrs  J  I  Schofield, 
Mrs  Mahala  Briles, 


was  born  in 


1837 


Mrs  W  A  Drury. 
Mrs  F  Thurston, 
Mrs  Henry  Funk, 
Mrs  Beaumont, 
Mrs  A  T  Banks, 
Mrs  Asa  Gregg, 

S  C  Hastings, 

H  H  Hine, 

Isaiah  Davis, 
Henry  Blanchard, 
T  L  Husted, 

John  H  Headly, 
l'obe  Brown, 


Mrs  M  Couch, 

Mrs  A  Ogiivie, 

Mrs  John  Sherfey, 
Mrs  Luke  Sells, 
Asa  Gregg, 

A  o  Warfield, 

W  G  Holmes, 
Myron  Ward, 
Aristarchus  Cone, 
Joseph  Bridgman, 
Adam  Funk, 

W  A  Clark, 

Jacob  Hesser, 

C  A  Hesser, 


Elizabeth  Hesser, 

Mr  George  Baumgardner, 

Mrs  Luther  Kiser  Colbert, 

Sam  S  Haslet.  John  Love, 

Mrs  Dr  Fitch,  Mrs  Newcomb. 


1838. 


S  W  Stewart, 
J  P  Walton. 


Alonzo  Brockway, 
H  W  Moore, 


William  Morford,  Mrs  James  Hawley, 

Samuel  Storms,  A  M  Winn, 

Georg-e  Lucas,  Jesse  Lucas, 

Remembrance  Morford. 

This  list  comprises  76  names  in  all. 

President  Walton  then  introduced. 
Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  now  Grand  Secer- 
tary  of  the  Iowa  Masons,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cedar  Rapids  to  speak  on 

iowa’s  infancy. 

Mr.Parvin  commenced  by  saying  that 
it  was  with  strange  and  conflicting  em¬ 
otions  that  I  stand  before  you  today. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  atlarg  50 
years  is  a  short  time.  But  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  own  State  is  seems  to  be 
more  than  an  ordinary  life  time.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  Muscatine  county  50  years 
ago  Mr.  P.  could  recognize  every  face 
and  call  every  one  by  name.  To-day 
he  had  looked  at  the  upturned  faces  in 
the  crowd  and  could  recognize  but  few 
and  could  call  scarcely  a  single  name. 
Within  the  last  50  years  Iowa  has  grown 
from  a  small  beginning  into  what  it  is 
to-day — “mighty  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow.”  The  speaker  had  never 
seen  in  Iowa  “the  righteous  forsaken  or 
his  seed  begging  bread.” 

The  early  days  were  days  of  begi- 
nings  and  small  things.  The  people 
then  laid  the  foundations  on  which 
others  have  builded. 

When  the  speaker  first  arrived  in 
Muscatine  he  had  met  an  old  woman 
and  had  said  “well,  you  have  a  fine 
country  here.”'  “Yes”  she  said  snap¬ 
pishly  “it  is  a  fine  country 
for  men  and  horses  but 
a  poor  one  for  women  and  oxen.”  The 
application  of  the  above  can  bo  seen  in 
the  fact  that  nowadays  it  takes  the  for¬ 
mer  longer  and  requires  more  labor  to 
open  up  the  grounds  for  crops  and  at¬ 
tend  to  them  in  the  beginning 
than  it  does  to  harvest  them. 
You,  who  have  come  in  at  the  11th 
hour,  are  not  required  to  spend  the 
time  or  labor  that  those  who  first  came 
here  and  enlisted  for  life— not  only  for 
himself  but  those  who  came  after  him. 
Nearly  all  were  young  men.  The 
speaker  remembered  Gov.  Lucas  as 
one  of  the  oldest  men  he  saw  when  he 
came  to  Iowa.  Goy.  Lucas  died  years 
after  at  71  years  of  age  and  the  speak¬ 
er  was  now  that  old.  Lucas  was  55 
years  old  when  he  became  Governor 
and  was  older  than  almost  any  other 
man.  There  were  22,000  people  in 
Iowa  then — 1,200  in  Muscatine  county. 
The  Indians  were  more  numerous  on  the 
hills  about  Muscatine  than  the  whites 
at  that  peoriod.  The  census  Mr.  Par¬ 
vin  had  taken  soon  after  his  arrival  at 


Muscatine  (then  Bloomington)  showed 
75  inhabitants — only  one  child  among 
them.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  all 
around  us  then  and  the  great  Sioux 
tribe  had  7,000  members  in  Iowa  and 
22,000  in  the  whole  north-west.  But 
the  people  in  Iowa  then  were 
the  material  of  which  States 
are  made.  True,  many  were 
of  a  roving  disposition  but  there  was 
enough  of  the  sturdy  New  England 
element  to  leaven  the  whole  and  we 
soon  had  homes  of  our  own.  churches 
built  and  schools  established.  One  of 
the  soDgs  he  first  heard  had  the  refrain 

“Shove  along,  shove  along,  keep 
moving  boys.”  It  fitly  expressed  the 
spirit  of  the  people. 

[Here,  a  drunken  man  named  Davis, 
a  blacksmith  from  Rochester,  at  the 
gate  by  yelling  and  loud  talking,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd  and 
compelled  Mr.  Parvin  to  stop  for 
about  5  minutes  until  Officer  Binhuff 
escorted  the  exponent  of  “personal 
liberty”  to  jail.] 

Mr.  Parvin  tnen  spoke  a  few  min¬ 
utes  longer.  Speaking  that  the  seed 
that  was  sown  by  the  pioneers  ripened 
into  a  grand  harvest,  enabling  Iowa  to 
send  a  grand  representation  of  sons 
to  the  war.  The  men  of  that  day  were 
men  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
true  patiotic  spirit.  The  speaker  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  the  women  of 
that  day — the  women  who  come  from 
the  far  east,  leaving  the  comforts  of 
home  to  lend  their  aid  in  building  up 
this  country.  “No  words  too  high  can 
be  spoken  in  eulogium.” 

G.  W.  VanHorne  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  to  speak  on 

ioava’s  youth. 

Mr.  VanHorne  commenced  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  asked  to  speak 
of  the  time  when  a  half  hour’s  walk  in 
Muscatine  would  bring  one  to  un¬ 
broken  solitude;  when  the  Avenue 
ended  discouraged  at  the  Presbvtorian 
church;  when  the  streets  were  un¬ 
touched  by  the  merciless  grade;  when 
Muscatine  Island  was  still  undiscovered 
save  as  a  wilderness;  when  Muscatine 
was  (as  Dr.  Robbins  said)  “the  uglieit 
city  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

At  that  time  instead  of  elegant  rail¬ 
road  cars,  by  which  part  of  a  day  or 
night  is  occupied  in  going  to  a  State 
convention,  we  used  the  rnulo  team — 
occupying  several  days. 

The  speaker  had  in  company  with 
three  others  in  this  manner  attended 
the  convention  in  1858  which  in¬ 
augurated  the  career  of  S.  J.  Kirk¬ 
wood. 


To-day  Iowa  is  a  State  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  with  small  homesteads — we 
hardly  know  where  one  city  com¬ 
mences  and  another  ends.  Then,  in 
many  instances,  one  man  stood 
for  the  township.  A  sort  of 
tribal  chief  was  he.  He 
stalked  into  the  political  conventions 
with  all  the  assurance  of  such.  They 
were  a  character  now  obsolete.  They 
were  leaders — there  is  only  one  of  the 
kind  left  and  he  is  now  in  Scotland. 

The  speaker  then  said  that  although 
he  saw  numerous  politicians  he  failed 
to  see  the  statesmen  that  existed  in 
those  days. 

Then  some  of  us  thought  we  were 
somewhat  condescending  and  a  little 
risky  to  come  from  the  east  to  Musca¬ 
tine,  and  when  we  arrived,  we  found 
such  men  as  Judge  Woodward,  Judge 
Williams,  the  Weeds,  Fletchers  and 
Warfields  and  many  others. 

Although  we  could  not  boast  of  such 
elegant  streets  and  lines  of  fine  resi¬ 
dences  as  at  present,  yet  there  was  a 
sweetness  in  the  social  relations  of  the 
people  that  was  pleasant  and  is  hard 
to  find  in  the  aristocratic  Muscatine  of 
to-day. 

Was  it  not  because  that  time  was 
during  the  augustan  era  of  American 
literature?  The  speaker  recalled  the 
names  the  leading  literary  lights  of 
that  day  and  how  their  works  were  re¬ 
ceived.  What  orator  or  writer  does 
America  now  look  at  expectantly  and 
wait  for  his  next  utterance  or  writing? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
so-called  vealy  period  of  a  country’s 
growth.  Do  we  not  frequently  place 
too  much  weight  on  the  worth  of  exper¬ 
ience  and  age?  Muscatine  has  lost  so 
much  by  the  death  of  her  early  promi¬ 
nent  men  that  we  well  may  often  wish 
for  the  friends  of  our  youth.  The  con¬ 
cluding  part  of  Mr.  Van  Horne’s  speech 
was  in  a  dolorous  strain  of  comparison 
of  the  former  times  with  present  times, 
in  which  he  quoted  the  pessimist  say¬ 
ing  of  Caleb  Cushing  at  the  close  of 
his  long  and  active  career,  that  “life  is 
not  worth  the  candle.” 

County  Attorney  Lauder  was  then 
introduced  and  his  subject  announced 
as 

IOWA  TO-DAY. 

He  commenced  by  saying  he  appre¬ 
ciated  how  inadequate  the  time  allotted 
him  was  for  to  present  the  great  sub¬ 
ject — one  so  fertile  in  statistics,  com¬ 
parison  and  interest. 

Few,  if  any  of  the  brave  and  sun- 
bronzed  pioneers  who  witnessed  the 
organization  of  this  State  into  an  inde¬ 


pendent  territory  are  with  us  to-day. 
They  came  here  rich  in  enthusiasm  and 
fired  with  a  spirit  of  heroic  daring. 
They  sought  our  skies,  our  hillsides 
and  our  valleys,  and  resolved  to  sub¬ 
ject  nature  to  their  few  and  simple 
necessities. 

In  gratitude  we  reap  the  reward  of 
their  toil  and  suffering,  and  in 
sorrow  we  see  them  one  by  odo  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  “Great  Destroyer.” 

The  Journal  regrets  its  inability  to 
publish  Mr.  Lauder’s  speech  in  full'. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  intersting  com¬ 
pilation  of  statistics  and  historical  facts 
showing  the  immense  advancement 
in  eyery  line  of  progress  that  Iowa  had 
made — how  as  a  State  it  ranks  highest 
in  having  the  lowest  per  cent  of  illiter- 
ancy  and  how  in  many  other  com¬ 
mendable  lines  she  ranked  highest  or 
very  near  the  top.  The  State’s  natural 
advantages  and  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  her  people  were  treat¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  talented  orator.  His 
concluding  sentiment  was  that  the  true 
greatness  of  Iowa  does  not  consist  in 
fertile  fields,  of  abundant  harvests,  in 
beards  of  cattle,  in  store-houses  for 
products  of  our  field  in  roads  of  iron 
and  cities  of  brick  and  mortar  but  in 
the  institutions  which  she  founds  and 
fosters  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
th»t  she  rears  and  educates. 

President  Walton  then  stated  that  he 
had  just  been  informed  that  the  bal¬ 
loon  would  not  rise  until  op.  m.,  and 
that  all  would  probably  like  to  remain 
at  the  square  as  well  as  any  place  else, 
and  he  accordingly  called  on  Joseph 
Bridgman,  Esq.,  to  make  a  few  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  Bridgman  said:  In  1837,  I  at¬ 
tended  a  4th  of  July  celebration  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  Daniel  Webster  was 
the  orator  of  the  day.  But  that  oration 
and  the  celebration  was  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  one  that  fol¬ 
lowed  one  year  later  in  Burlington, 
when  we  celebrated  the  birth  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa.  On  that  occasion 
we  laid  aside  the  name  of  Wisconsin 
and  received  the  new-born  child,  laid 
it  in  its  sap-trough  cradle,  clothed  it 
in  the  flag  of  our  Union,  placed  upon 
its  brow  the  territorial  coronet  and 
baptized  it  “Iowa.”  In  less  than  a 
decade  of  years,  Iowa  took  her  place 
among  the  sisterhood  of  States  and 
received  the  crown  of  Statehood.  And 
that  glorious  star  has  sent  its  bright 
rays  across  the  waste  of  waters  and 
its  beams  have  shown  into  the  homes 
of  the  Irishman,  the  German  and  those 
of  all  other  nationalities.  As  the  wise- 


men  of  old  followed  their  star  across 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  so  those  from 
other  nations  pursuing  the  path  of 
wisdom  followed  the  bright  rays  of 
Iowa’s  star  to  their  source  and  built 
homes  for  themselves  and  their  child¬ 
ren’s  children.  Our  State  at  once  took 
a  proud  position  among  the  other 
States.  Our  Senators  were  the  peers 
of  any  in  the  Senate  chamber,  and 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war  we  have 
ever  maintained  that  position. 

And  now,  let  me  say  to  you,  let  no 
act  of  yours  down  to  the  remotest  gen¬ 
eration  place  one  stain  upon  her  bright 
escutcheon  or  one  foul  blot  upon  her 
glorious  name.  When  in  the  rolling 
centuries  and  this  world  shall  have 
grown  old  and  the  fading  twilight 
shall  have  gone  out  and  it  shall  be 
proclaimed  that  Time  shall  be  no  long¬ 
er,  Iowa’s  glorious  star  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  blue  field  of  “old 
glory”  to  the  blue  field  of  the  star-lit 
dome  of  Heaven? 

Next  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  was  called 
on,  and  in  a  few  extempore  remarks 
made  an  address  that  was  as  happily 
received  as  any  that  preceded.  The 
doctor  said  he  had  recently  been  to  see 
a  parishoner  of  his,  a  Hungarian — and 
a  grand  man  he  was,  too — he  had  been 
through  all  the  wars  with  Kossuth  and 
was  three  years  in  the  war  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  but  was  now  laid  up  for  three 


weeks  by  just  turning  his  ankle  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  had  told  Dr.  R  how  in 
one  battle  a  man  was  hurt  fatally;  be¬ 
fore  he  died  he  told  him  to  take  $300 
or  $400  he  had  about  him  and  use  it 
himself.  Dr.  R.’s  parishioner  replied 
that  he  came  to  fight  and  then  was  no 
time  look  for  money — another  man 
reaching  down  to  take  the  money  from 
the  dying  man  was  killed. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  incongruous, 
as  had  been  said,  to  him,  a  cloistered 
student,  to  come  to  Muscatine  as  early 
'  as  he  had.  Yet  he  enjoyed  the  mcon- 
gruiety.  He  had  always,  as  his  life’s 
work  had  seemed  to  require,  said  and 
preached  things  often  unpleasant  to 
the  people.  Yet  he  had  always  been 
treated  with  respect  and  always  ex¬ 
pected  to  be.  He  had  listened  to  the 
orators  that  had  just  said  so  much  in 
praise  of  Iowa,  who  had  told  us  how 
she  excelled  in  progress  and  in  so 
many  other  lines.  Now  I  want  to  ask 
a  question.  What  is  the  result  of  all 
this  advancement  in  Iowa?  Why.  we 
have  a  temperance  State.  (Applause.) 
And  the  reason  Iowa  is  a  temperance 
State  is,  as  the  orators  have  said,  be¬ 
cause  she  knows  something. 

All  the  addresses  were  applauded 
and  the  exercises  closed  with  “Auld 
Lang  Syne'”  by  the  band. 
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The  Pioneers  Picnic  at  Cherry  Bluff. 


Excursion  Trains  from  Muscatine  and  West  Liberty— A 
Large  Gathering  and  a  Pleasant  Time. 

AUGUST  31,  1887. 


The  last  day  of  August  proved  a  clear 
and  pleasant  day  for  the  Reunion  of 
the  Muscatine  county  OH  Settlers  at 
Cherry  Bluff,  near  Moscow.  At  9 
o’clock  a  train  of  three  coaches,  two 
of  them  specially  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
cursionists,  left  Muscatine  for  the 
Bluffs.  Over  100  excursionists  boarded 
the  cars  here  and  they  were  joined  by 
a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Wilton, 
from  which  a  greater  number  would 
have  gone  but  for  the  pall  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  place  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Morgridge.  At  Wilton  the  ex¬ 
cursion  cars  were  attached  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  express  train  and  after  a  brief  run 
they  wero’sido-tracked  at  Cherry  Bluff 
The  grounds,  which  belong  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  are  enclosed  and  have  been  fitted 
up  with  every  convenience  for  picnic 
parties.  They  comprise  about  40  acres, 
the  elevated  ground  seeming  to  be  a 
sort  of  promontory,  well  shaded,  much 
of  the  timber  being  cherry,  hence  the 
name  of  “Cherry  Bluffs.”  Tables  and 
seats  with  a  stand  for  public  speaking 
are  permanent  fixture  of  the  grounds; 
also,  a  place  for  playing  croquet.  The 
railroad  company  deserves  credit  for 
what  it  has  done  in  this  respect  for  the 
public  accommodation,  aud  it  is  also 
deserving  of  thanks  for  the 
excellent  accommodations  it  provided 
for  our  party  by  furnishing  ample  car 
accommodations  and  running  an  extra 
from  Wilton  to  bring  them  home  in 
seasonable  time. 

There  was  some  complaint,  however, 
by  farmers  who  had  driven  to  the 
grounds  and  were  denied  admission 
with  their  teams  unless  20  cents  was 
paid  for  each  one. 


When  the  Muscatine  excursion  party 
arrived  at  the  Bluffs,  they  found  a 
large  number  of  persons  already  as¬ 
sembled.  The  West  Liberty  and  Atalis- 
sa  delegations  had  arrived  and  many 
others  who  bad  come  from  their 
homes  with  private  conveyances  A 
road  winding  up  the  hill  through  the 
thick  foliage  led  to  the  place  where 
the  picnic  dinner  was  to  be  served. 
Dinner  was  partaken  of  about  noon. 

After  dinner  President  Walton  rap¬ 
ped  for  order  and  the  regular  exercises 
were  opened  with  an  appropriate 
prayer  by  Judge  D.  C.  Richman. 

Reports  were  then  called  for  from  two 
committees  previously  appointed,  the 
one  by  Joseph  Bridgman  on  the  death 
of  John  Semple  and  the  other  by  G.  B. 
Denison  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Michael 
Green. 

Mr.  Bridgman  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  report: 

Mr.  President  and  Old  Settlers: 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Semple  one  of  the 
old  land  marks  has  passed  away,  for  no  one 
was  seen  oftener  during  business  hours  upon 
our  streets  than  Mr.  Semple  Ever  faithful 
to  the  trusts  confided  in  him  by  his  employ¬ 
ers;  no  temptations  for  gain  could  swerve 
him  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty 
Dishonesty  had  no  place  in  his  vocabulary. 
Truthful  and  honest  in  all  his  dealings, 
whether  for  himself  or  his  employers;  es¬ 
teemed  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
somewhat  reticent;  not  inclined  to  be  too 
confiding  to  all  but  where  he  once  placed  his 
friendship,  he  was  true  as  steel  and  reliable 
as  truth  itself.  In  short,  John  Semple  was 
an  honest  man,  and  those  of  us  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  in  the  daily  walks 
of  life  will  miss  him  as  few  are  missed.  His 
devotion  as  a  faithful  husband  and  father 
are  worthy  of  all  praises  and  emulation,  and 
we  as  old  Rettlers  and  citizens  tender  to  the 
afflicted  family  our  warmest  sympathy  in 
this  their  great  sorrow  and  affliction. 
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Mr.  Denison  reported  as  follows: 

Died,  at  Muscatine,  July  14, 188T,  of  old  age, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green,  aged  94  years,  4  months 
and  3  days.  Mrs.  Green  was  born  in  Mary¬ 
land;  came  to  Iowa  in  1840;  had  lived  con¬ 
tinuously  in  Muscatine  46  years.  Like  most 
of  the  early  settlers  she  experienced  much  of 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  pioneer  life.  She 
was  an  exemplary  Christian,  a  good  neighbor 
and  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
her.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  Old  Settlers,  at  their  31st 
annual  reunion,  held  at  Cherry  Bluffs,  Aug. 
3i,  188T,  that  this  tribute  of  respect  to  our 
sister  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  their 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Walton,  the  President,  then 
read  a  paper  as  follows: 

OLD  SETTLERS,  LADIES  AND  GENTLE¬ 
MEN: 

We  have  met  to  hold  another  reunion 
in  what  is  now  called  an  old  settled 
county.  It  is  wonderful  how  fast  time 
flies!  There  are  persons  living,  and 
possibly  some  on  the  grounds,  that 
were  living  when  the  flrst  knowu  local 
history  of  this  country  was  written.  In 
1806  the  United  States  government 
sent  Major  Z.  M.  Pike  on  an  ex¬ 
ploration  up  the  Mississippi  river.  On 
page  8  of  his  report  is  the  following: 

“August  25th,  Sunday— passed  the  Iowa 
river;  encamped  at  night  on  a  prairie 
marked  Grant’s  Prairie.  August  26th, 
Monday— towed  our  boat  nine  miles  to 
where  the  river  hills  join  the  Mississippi.” 

His  encampment  was  probably  just 
above  the  head  of  the  “Big  Timber,” 
in  Louisa  county.  Grant  Prairie  seems 
to  have  been  a  name  ho  gave  to  the 
Muscatine  Island.  Where  “the  hills 
join  the  Mississippi”  is  where  the  city 
of  Muscatine  is  now  located.  For  30 
years  little  or  no  local  history  was 
written.  This  locality  was  known  by 
the  river  men  as  Grind  Stone  Bluff. 
During  this  30  years  the  Indian  had  un¬ 
disputed  possession,  as  he  had  for  ages 
before.  In  1836  the  white  settlers  came 
in  such  numbers  as  to  effectually  rout 
him.  In  talking  with  au  old  settler, 
John  Holliday,  who  came  to  this 
countv  on  May  8th,  1836,  I  learned 
that  there  were”  but  two  trading  houses 
standing  where  Muscatine  city  is  uow. 
These  wore  owned  by  John  Vannatta 
and  James  Casey.  The  former  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  Pappoose  creek;  ihe 
other  near  Hershey’s  large  mill. 

Improvements  soon  commenced. 
The  lands  were  surveyed,  claims  tak¬ 
en,  towns  and  cities  were  laid  out,  and 
this  now  old  settled  county  had  made 
a  beginning.  Within  the  past  50  years, 


the  appearance  of  our  county 
has  very  much  changed.  Along 

the  rivers  and  hills  w«  had 

large  timber,  with  but  little  under¬ 
growth  of  brush.  In  the  bottoms  and 
on  the  islands  some  of  the  burr  oak 
trees  grew  to  an  immense  size.  I  rec¬ 
ollect  one  that  stood  near  the  middle 
of  Geneva  Island  that  measured  6£  feet 
in  diameter.  Another  stood  across  the 
Mississippi  river  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Copper  creek  that  measured  22  feet 
in  circumferance,  3  feet  above  the 
ground.  Both  of  these  trees  were  sound 
to  the  heart.  The  latter  tree  was  cut 
down  for  a  single  “coon,”  worth  at 
the  time  but  25  cents. 

Our  prairies  were  immense  wastes  of 
grass.  We  used  to  think,  would  they 
ever  be  good  for  anything?  Occasion¬ 
ally  near  a  slough  or  a  pond  a  single 
tree  could  be  seen.  It  was  always 
known  as  the  “Lone  Tree,”  and  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  land-mark  for  many  a  weary 
traveler.  There  was  one  of  these  trees 
on  the  Muscatine  Island  and  another 
near  the  town  of  Lone  Tree  in  Johnson 
county. 

The  wild  grss  grew  to  a  great  height. 
On  the  Muscatine  Island,  near  where 
Olive  Brauch  school  house  now  stands, 
and  from  there  to  the  head  of  the  Is¬ 
land,  it  grew  from  6  to  8  feet  high.  In 
hunting  cattle  in  this  grass,  l  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  stand  on  niv  horse  to 
see  over  1  he  top. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  many 
things  that  were  laughable  and  roman- 
tic 

For  ten  years  after  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  our  county  unmarried  ladies 
were  vere  scarce.  Almost  anv  mar¬ 
riageable  woman,  it  mattered  little  how 
comelv.  could  receive  desirable  propos¬ 
als.  1  think  a  majority  of  the  young 
ladies  married  before  they  were 
16  vears  old.  The  first  wedding  I  at¬ 
tended  was  in  the  winter  of  1839-40. 
The  bride  was  just,  past  14,  the  groom 
some  10  years  older.  I  can  call  to 
mind  six  or  eight  such  young  mar¬ 
riages  that  occurred  in  our  county  in 
two  or  three  of  those  early  years.  *  *  * 

As  a  fact  we  actually  had  no  old 
maids,  and  but  few  widows;  not  that 
men  did  not  die;  our  mortality  list 
among  the  men  was  equal  to  any  lo¬ 
cality  in  the  United  States.  But  liko 
an  army  in  action  when  one  man  died 
another  was  ready  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  P.  Jackson  was  introduced. 
After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
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so  many  countenances  he  recollected 
but  some  of  whose  names  he  could  not 
recall,  he  read  the  following  paper: 

In  Julv,  1838,  1  first  visited  Musca¬ 
tine,  then  Bloomington.  The  boys 
had  just  burned  down  the  original 
trading  post,  which  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  where  the  passenger  depot 
now  is,  for  a  4th  of  July  bonfire. 

The  great  object  of  interest  at  that 
time  was  a  canal  from  Moscow  to  Mus¬ 
catine  connecting  the  Cedar  with  the 
Mississippi,  thus  creating  the  most 
wonderful  water-power  that  was  ever 
heard  of,  in  connection  with  which 
Muscatine  on  the  great  western  bend 
of  the  Mississippi  river  was  sure  to  be 
the  Cincinnati  of  the  west.  Sol  bought 
a  lot  for  which  I  paid  $100  and  only 
got  a  receipt  same  as  for  personal 
property,  no  one  as  yet  having  any 
iegal  title  to  real  estate. 

I  staid  over  Sunday  and  heard 
George  Bumgardner  preach  in  Mother 
Reece’s  dining  room  in  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  on  what  was  at  that  time  rather 
elevated  ground  in  block  5,  then 
known  as  ‘*Kasey’s  Landing.”  The 
ground  has  since  slid  toward  the  river, 
taking  the  house  with  it.  Next  time  I 
attended  meeting  was  in  a  log  cabin 
on  Front  street  in  block  11.  We  had 
the  presiding  elder  from-  St.  Louis  and 
had  quarterly  meeting  afterwards.  We 
had  meeting  in  the  second  story  of 
an  unfinished  frame  on  lot  1,  block  12; 
then  in  a  log  cabin,  where  the  Tribune 
office  is  now.  Here  Mrs.  Dana  and 
Charles  A.  Warfield  had  the  finest 
singing  we  ever  had  in  Muscatine 
Then  in  a  log  cabin  where  Judge  Bran- 
nan  now  resides,  where  I  have  heard 
Bro.  Brace  preach  with  his  coat  but¬ 
toned,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  shak¬ 
ing  so  with  the  ague  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  hymn  book.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  these  were  all  Metho¬ 
dist  meetings. 

When  the  educational  society  built 
tieir  house  on  the  k  t  near  where  the 
Journal  office  is  now  located,  the 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  occupied 
it  jointly,  each  alternate  Sabbath;  but 
Bro.  Jewitt  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement  and  declared  the  Metho¬ 
dist  should  have  a  house  of  their  owu, 
if  it  was  only  ten  feet  square.  S.  C. 
Hastings  joined  the  M.  E  church 
about  that  time  and  arranged  matters 
so  the  academy  building  became  the 
property  of  the  M.  E.  Church — the 
Presbyterians  occupying  the  lower 
\  storyr  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  where 


the  Episcopal  church  now  is,  after¬ 
wards  building  on  the  Public  Square 
and  finally  on  the  Avenue, 

The  Congregationalists  built  their 
Hr  t  church  on  lop  of  the  hill— now  dug 
away — in  block  56,  near  where  Mrs. 
Hawley  resides;  afterwards  on  Third 
street,  on  lot  6  block  35,  where  the 
grade  was  so  much  lowered  the  church 
had  to  be  taken  down  and  built  on  the 
alley  end^of  same  lot,  as  at  present. 

The  academy  building  getting  too 
small  for  the  Methodists  they  next 
built  the  present  city  hall  building  and 
finally  the  church  they  now  occupy  on 
the' Avenue. 

Our  courts  of  that  period  were  about 
as? migratory  as  the  churches.  The 
first  I  recollect  of  was  held  in  the  same 
two-story  frame  on  front  street  in 
which  was  preaching  on  Sunday.  The 
criminal  code  was  rather  short  in  those 
early  days  aDd  there  was  pretty  large 
personal  liberty,  claim  jumpers  and 
horse  thieves  being  about  the  only 
criminals  obnoxious  to  the  community, 
and  the  officials  rather  easv  with  crim- 
inals  of  most  kinds.  Our  first  sheriff 
was  a  very  easy-going  man,  and  I  have 
seen  the  judge,  after  court  was  dis¬ 
missed,  chasing  persons  round  the 
stumps,  helping  the  sheriff  to  re-arrest 
parties  that  he  had  turned  over  to  him 
during  the  day.  But  the  court  house 
aDd  jail  were  amoDg  our  first  buildings 
and  our  courts  settled  down  to  regular 
work. 

The  best  thing  I  recollect  of  early 
times  was  the  uniformiiy  of  our  status 
as  citizens.  We  were  all  on  a  par;  do 
one  had  more  than  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life;  no  one  could  put  on  any  style 
to  excite  the  envy  of  a  neighbor— per¬ 
fectly  free  and  independent,  and  every 
one  as  good  as  another. 

The  stores  did  not  keep  only  the 
plainest  of  goods  and  not  very  much  of 
that.  In  March,  1839,  when  the  river 
opened,  there  was  not  a  yard  of  calico, 
a  yard  of  muslin  or  a  pound  of  salt  for 
sale. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  boat  those 
days  was  an  event  of  great  interest  and 
called  the  whole  population  to  the 
landing,  from  whence  goods  were 
taken  and  very  quickly  opened  while 
customers  stood  around  eager  for 
some  coflee,  flour  or  bacon — especially 
quinine. 

We  had  absolutely  nothing  to  eat  or 
wear  only  what  we  got  from  St.  Louis 
— except  clapboards  and  puncheons 
and  split  oak  shingles.  « 
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I  recollect  the  first  pork  packed  was 
put  up  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  and  myself  in 
tne  winter  of  ’40-41,  when  we  packed 
about  250  hogs,  paying  §3  to  $3  50  per 
hundred  pounds  dressed.  We  made 
it  all  into  bacon  and  it  took  us  two 
years  to  retail  it  out. 

That  same  spring  of  ’41  Mr.  Ogilvie 
and  myself  built  the  lirst  open  front 
store  in  Muscatine,  Jo  Hoops  being 
tne  architect. 

Our  very  earliest  merchants  after 
the  Indian  traders  as  I  recollect  were: 
Ogilvie  &  Abbott.  Howland  &  Brady, 
H.  Q.  Jennisou,  H.  Musgrove,  John 
W.  Kichman,  Joseph  Bennett,  Harvey 
Gellitt,  J.  A.  Parvin,  A.  Ogilvie  &  Co. 
(Peter  Jackson  being  the 
compauy  part  of  the  firm  ) 
John  Zsigler  and  several  others  came 
along  pretty  soon  as  the  population  in¬ 
creased. 

In  those  days  very  little  money  pas¬ 
sed;  every  thing  was  barter  or  store 
pay;  real  estate  of  comparatively  no 
value,  only  as  an  actual  settler  came 
among  us  and  bought  a  lot  to  occupy. 
The  lirst  real  increase  in  the  trade 
and  business  of  our  city  was  along 
about  ’43,  4  and  5,  when  the  Overmans 
and  Timberlakes,  the  Lewises  and 
Hendersons,  the  Pickerings  and  Fletch¬ 
ers  and  others  filled  up  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Cedar  and  Wapsinonoc,  the 
Schencks  and  Smiths  taking  all  beyond. 
W.  A.  Clark  and  some  others  were 
large  6arly  settlers  on  the  Wapsinonoc 
long  before  any  boom  came. 

The  first  real  boom  that  I  recollect 
of  as  giving  to  real  estate  in  the  city 
some  money  value  as  an  article  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  was  along  about  1850, 
when  the  Neidigs  and  Hersheys  and 
other  Marylanders  and  Pennsylvanians 
came  among  us,  considerably  increas¬ 
ing  our  numbers  and  making  town  lots 
really  available  to  the  owners. 

The  location  and  settlement  of  Iowa 
City  added  very  much  to  our  trade, 
Muscatine  being  the  point  of  landing 
for  all  supplies  for  the  counties  of 
Johnson,  Cedar,  Linn  and  Jones  and 
largely  for  Louisa  and  Washington 
and  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as 
Fort  Dodge.  All  the  natural  roads 
came  to  Muscatine,  so  much  so  that 
settlers  in  Jones  county  had  to  come 
to  Muscatine  to  get  to  Davenport  or 
Rock  Island  by  the  river. 

In  1852  the  era  of  substantial  build¬ 
ing  took  quite  a  boom.  That  year 
Jacob  Butler  built  his  residence  on  the 
hill.  J.  A.  iReuling  built  his  brick, 


corner  of  Chestnut  and  Second.  Peter 
Jackson  built  the  first  three-storj 
brick  on  Front  street. 

Dr.  Reeder,  Green  &  Stone  and 
manv  others  built  substantial  build- 

•j 

ings,  giving  the  first  regular  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  very  great  number  of  jour¬ 
neymen  mechanics,  and  this  was  about 
the  commencement  of  money  circu¬ 
lating  freely  and  plentifully,  and 
everything  grew  marvelously. 

Union  Block  was  not  built  until 
1854;  that  was,  I  think,  about  the  first 
high  price — fifty  dollars  a  foot — paid 
for  lots  and  the  largest  building  up  to 
that  time,  and  it  took  a  syndicate  of 
Lyman  C.  Hine,  Geo.  C.  Stone,  Peter 
Jackson,  Henry  Funk  and  John  Lemp 
to  accomplish  it,  but  everything  was 
booming— a  constant  stream  of  teams 
and  immigrants  from  all  directions — 
everything  full  and  overrun — buffalo 
robes  in  demand  for  beds,  and  any 
kind  of  a  board  building  for  a  ware¬ 
house — continuing  so  until  the  panic 
of  1857  paralyzed  all  improvements 
and  business. 

Along  about  the  ’70's  the  lumber 
trade  began  to  attain  considerable  im- 
portance  iu  this  locality.  Messrs  fler- 
shey  and  Chambers  Bros,  had  been 
manufacturing  for  a  number  of  years 
— the  Messrs..  Mussers  building  their 
mill  in  1871.  The  lumber  business  all 
round  rapidly  increased  and  has  of  late 
years  been  the  main  source  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  city — in  connection  with 
wood-working  interests — the  door, 
sash  and  blind  plant  of  the  Huttig 
Manufacturing  Company  and  tne  Mus¬ 
catine  Manufacturing  Company  in  the 
same  line  being  unsurpassed  in  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality  by  anything  in  the  West. 

But,  hark!  I  think  I  hear  the  not  far- 
distaut  boom  of  the  Atchison  &  Santa 
Fe  R.  R.  approaching,  and  I  would 
rather  stop  and  listen  so  we  may  more 
distinctly  and  surely  hoar  the  very 
desirable  indications  of  its  arrival — 
and  it  may  be  the  St.  Paul  or  North 
Western  Lei  them  come.  We  will 
give  them  all  a  hearty  welcome. 

Asa  Gregg,  the  oldest  sottler  of  the 
county  on  the  grounds,  was  introduced 
and  gave  some  interesting  incidents  of 
pioneer  life.  He  settled  on  the  W  ap>ie 
in  the  spring  of  1837,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  also  present  at  this 
reunion.  He  described  the  country 
when  he  lirst  saw  it  as  wild  but  beauti¬ 
ful. 
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S.  \V.  Stewart,  of  Wilton,  who 
located  at  Moscow  in  1838,  was  called 
out  and  made  a  brief  speech,  full  of 
originality  and  abounding  in  happy 
hits. 

Judo'e  J.  Scott  Richman  was  called 

CJ 

on  bv  the  President  to  sneak  of  the 
lawyers  of  pioneer  days.  This  he 
did  in  a  very  interesting  way,  men¬ 
tionary  with  their  characteristics 
Judge  Williams,  W.  G.  Woodward, 
Stephen,  Whicher,  S.  C.  Hastings  and 
Ralph  P.  Lowe.  These  with  the  speak¬ 
er  were  in  the  habit  of  traveling  over 
the  district  with  the  Judge  (Williams) 
wherever  ho  went  to  hold  court,  their 
trips  being  as  far  distant  as  Linn 
county  and  requiring  five  or  six  weeks 
each.  From  the  description  thus 
given.  the  Judge  and  the  bar 
were  a  jolly  set  of  men,  making  fun 
and  sport  wherever  they  went,  espec¬ 
ially  at  their  place  of  lodging  in  the 
evening.  When  so  assembled,  each  one 
was  required  to  sing  a  song  or  tell  a 
story.  Judge  Williams  could  sing  and 
play  the  flute  or  fiddle,  but  some  of  the 
lawyers  could  neither  sing  or  play.  He 
referred  to  Hastings  as  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  who,  he  said,  “couldn’t  twist  a 
corner  of  Old  Hundred  with  a  monkey 
wrench.” 

Further  speeches  were  made  by  John 
Mahin,  A.  Heberling,  Ben.  Matthews, 
J.  B.  Henneker  and  Joseph  Bridgman, 
when  these  exercises  were  closed. 

The  old  officers  of  the  Society  were 
re-elected,  except  that  John  Barnard 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  John  A.  Parvin.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President — J.  P.  Walton. 

Vice  President — John  Barnard. 

Secretary — P.  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  P.  Jackson 

The  following  is  a  list  of  participants 
in  the  reunion  liviLg  in  the  county  east 
of  the  Cedar  river,  as  near  as  our  re¬ 
porter  could  obtain  them: 

’  Join  W.  Anderson  and  wife. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Abbott. 


Joseph  Bridgman. 

J.  A.  Bishop,  wife  and  daughter. 
Henry  Blanchard. 

John  Barnard  and  wife. 

Eden  Brown. 

Ed.  Barnard  and  wife. 

Charles  Chaplin  and  wife. 

G.  W.  Coverston  and  family. 

J.  Cove  11  and  family. 

Mrs.  Carey. 

John  Dunn. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dougherty  and  daughter. 
W.  A.  Drury. 

G  B.  Denison  and  wife. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Davidson. 

Mrs.  Kimmel  Dunn. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Dunn. 

Kd.  Denton  and  wife. 

Isaiah  Davis  and  wife. 

B.  H.  Eversmeyer  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Suel  Foster. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Fitzgerald. 

Wm.  Fultz 
Joshua  bishburn. 

Frank  Geiger. 

Fred.  Geisler  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Greeiey. 

J.  Greiner  and  family. 

A.  Hopkinson  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Hanna. 

H.  A  Hollister  and  wife. 

Dr.  Mary  Hollister. 

Dr.  Hardman  and  wife. 

J.  C.  Hitchcock  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hacker  and  son. 

J.  Linn  Hoopes  and  wife. 

J  B.  Henniker. 

W.  H.  Hazlett  and  wife. 

Wm.  Hoskins  and  wife. 

A.  L.  Healey. 

Peter  Jackson,  wife  and  daughter. 
Alex  Jackson  and  wife. 

Mrs.  James  Jackson  and  daughter. 
Dr.  D.  P.  ‘Ohnson. 

Miss  M  aggie  J ames . 

J.  W.  Jamison. 

G.  W.  Keckler. 

John  Keichman  and  family. 

Mrs.  J.  <j.  H.  Little. 

Mrs.  Lewis  and  son. 

J.  P.  Lewis  and  wife. 

E.  B.  Lewis  and  wife. 

Daniel  Lake. 

Wm.  Lewis. 

John  Mahin,  wife  and  two  children. 
Richard  Musser. 

Ben  Matthews. 

Mrs.  G.  D  Magoon. 

Mrs.  P.  Musser  and  daughter. 

D.  G.  McCloud  and  family. 

S.  McNutt  and  wife. 

J.  McCroskey  and  wife. 

J.  Neidig. 

Mrs.  Nye. 

Wm.  Parkins. 

P.  Pace,  wife  and  grandchild. 

R.  Porter. 

Geo.  Parks. 

Judge  J.  S.  Richman. 

Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Judge  D.  C.  Richman. 

J.  W.  Rice  and  family. 

A.  Romig. 

A.  Smalley,  wife  and  daughter. 
Samuel  Sinnett  and  family. 

Mrs.  Sberfey. 

Philip  Stein,  wife  and  daughter. 

Geo.  M  Scott  and  wife. 

Albeft  Sherwood  and  wife. 

Geo.  Shields  and  wife. 

Wm.  Shields  and  wife. 

S.  W.  Stewart. 

Geo.  Satterthwaite. 

Andrew  Sreeley. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Schafnit. 

John  Tomney. 

Miss  Allie  Varner, 

A.  M.  Winn  and  wife. 
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Mrs.  C.  Weed. 

John  Winn,  wife  and  daughter. 

John  A.  Will  and  family. 

C  P.  Woods. 

J.  D.  Walker. 

Henry  Will  and  family. 

Josiah  P.  Walton  and  wife. 

H.  M.  Wallace  and  wife. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  those  living 
west  of  the  Cedar,  as  obtained  by  an¬ 
other  reporter: 

A.  Pulton,  West  Liberty. 

Jont  Maxson,  West  Liberty. 

George  Sbipman,  West  Liberty. 

E.  Stratton,  West  Liberty. 

T.  Manby,  West  Liberty. 

Isaac  Gatton,  West  Liberty. 

Louis  Bowlsby,  West  Liberty. 

Jack  Bowlsby,  West  Liberty. 

Ira  Baker,  West  Liberty. 

John  Smith,  West  Liberty. 

Chailes  Barns,  West  Liberty. 

E.  Fenstenmaker,  West  Liberty. 

Josiah  Parvin,  West  Liberty. 

Mrs.  A.  Hendrixson,  vv  est  Liberty. 

Asa  Gregg,  West  Liberty. 

A.  Floyde.  West  Liberty. 

Moses  Shellhammer,  West  Liberty. 

Samut  1  Brand,  Wert  Liberty. 

D.  Foster,  West  Liberty. 

Lot  Parker,  West  Liberty. 

Ira  Thompson,  West  Liberty. 

Harmon  Timberlake,  West  Liberty. 

Henry  Null,  West  Liberty. 

Solomon  Phillips,  West  Liberty. 

George  Wooley,  West  Liberty. 

Mr.  Scott,  West  Liberty. 

George  Chase,  West  Liberty. 

Charles  Wright,  West  Liberty. 

Thomas  Gladstone,  Atalissa. 

George  Wilkenson,  Atalissa’ 

S.  V,  Lambert,  Atalissa. 

James  Ady,  Atalissa. 

W.  G.  Holmes,  Atalissa. 

Robert  Armstrong,  Atalissa. 

Hanson  Watters,  Atalissa. 

Fred  Epping,  Atalissa. 

Charles  Schulte,  Atalissa. 

J.  A.  Jelly,  Atalissa. 

W.  P.  Barkalow,  Atalissa. 

Gus  Murtick,  Atalissa. 

Charles  Buckman,  Atalissa. 

P.  Buckman,  Atalissa. 

Samuel  Croxon,  Atalissa. 

James  Stucker,  Atalissa. 

Henry  Creese,  Atalissa. 

Ben  Smith,  Atalissa. 

J.  E.  Parker,  Atalissa. 

Mrs.  Watts,  Atalissa, 

Henry  Snyder,  Atalissa. 

A.  Heberling,  Atalissa. 

Edwin  Brooker.  Atalissa. 

Jacob  Long,  Atalissa. 

Alex  Moore,  Atalissa. 

Johp  Gatton,  Atalissa. 

Wm.  J.  Miller,  Atalissa, 

Nate  Gatton,  Atalissa. 

Jasper  Sterns.  Atalissa. 

Cyrus  Overman,  Atalissa. 

L)r.  Rowe,  Atalissa. 

George  Worrall,  Atalissa. 

Asa  Bowie,  Atalissa. 

John  McIntosh,  Atabssa. 

E.  E.  Brokaw.  Atalissa. 

Newton  \\  atkins,  Ataliesa. 

Mrs.  Lundy,  Atalissa. 

Mrs.  W.  B  Stucker,  Atalissa, 

Benjamin  Barkalow,  Atalissa. 

Joe  niatt,  AtalLsa. 

John  McLaughlin,  Atalissa. 

John  McAninch,  Atalissa. 

Mrs  Levi  L  .ndy,  Atalissa. 

Mr«.  N.  Birkaii'W,  Atalissa. 

Frank  Stucker,  Atalissa. 

K.  W.  stucker,  Atalissa. 

John  W.  Miller,  Atalissa. 


J.  M.  Snyder,  Atalissa. 

Henry  Mellick,  Atalissa. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Mellick,  Atalissa. 

Most  of  the  above  named  had  their 
families  with  them.  The  Atalissa 
party  numbered  about  175  and  the 
West  Liberty  party  about  eighty. 
notes. 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  picnic 
grounds  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  300  to  400. 

Although  Asa  Gregg  was  the  oldest 
resident  of  the  county  on  the  grounds, 
having  been  in  the  county  over  fifty 
years,  yet  “Chill”  Drury  out-dated  him 
as  a  resident  of  this  place  and  vicinity, 
he  having  located  in  Mercer  county, 
111.,  (just  across  the  river,)  in  1834. 
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Picnic  and  Excursion  to  tlie  Mouth  of  Pine 
Creek-=List  of  the  Excursionists== 

Speeches,  &c. 


Wednesday  was  observed  by  the  Oid 
Settlers  of  Muscatine  county  with  their 
annual  gathering.  By  an  arrangement 
perfected  by  President  Walton,  the 
steamer  John  M.  Abbott  and  the  barge 
W.  G.  Block  were  engaged  to  take  the 
old  settlers  and  their  friends  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  Creek,  noted  as’  tne 
place  where  the  hrst  settlement  was 
made  in  this  county  by  Benjamin  Nye, 
in  1834.  The  steamer  left  the  1 -Hiding 
at  9:30  a.  m.,  having  upwards  of  300 
excursionists  on  board.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  company  of  old  settlers 
would  be  composed  exclusively  of  aged 
people.  The  rules  of  our  old  settlers’ 
society  are  liberal,  however,  and  not 
only  include  the  children  of  the  old 
settlers,  but  apparently  their  “cousins 
and  their  aunts,”  and  so  this  company 
was  a  mixed  one,  from  the  grev- 
bearded  sire  nearly  if  not  quite  four¬ 
score  years  of  age  to  the  babe  in  its 
mother’s  arms,  it  was  but  little  differ¬ 
ent  in  that  respect  from  any  other  kind 
of  an  excursion,  for  most  of  our  old 
settlers  have  learned  to  be  blithesome 
and  gay  and  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  life  with  about  as  much  zest  as  the 
young. 

The  time  required  bv  the  boat  to 
make  the  passage  to  Pine  Creek  (about 
2£  hours)  was  passed  pleasantly  in 
greetings  and  exchanging  compliments 
and  renewing  acquaintances  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne.  Our  reporter  improved 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  names  of 
those  on  board  as  far  as  possible.  It 
was  not  an  easv  task,  as  no  official 
record  was  kept.  Some  names  may 
have  escaped  him.  His  list  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

R.  S.  Amlong,  wife  and  two  children. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  colored. 

Joseph  Bridgman. 

Mrs.  Coas.  Bridgman  and  son. 

John  Barnard  and  wife. 


Thomas  Brown,  wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Brown  and  daughter.  Flora. 

R.  M.  Burnett. 

Frank  Block. 

Miss  Lucy  Block. 

S.  Barnard  and  wife. 

Eden  Brown  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Cook  (colored.) 

Mrs.  J.  Carr  (colored.) 

Chas.  Chaplin  and  wife. 

W.  P.  Crawford  and  wife 
Joseph  Chapiin. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Cook  and  son. 

Wm.  Campbell  and  wife. 

K.  Caale,  wife  and  d-tughter. 

Joseph  Crane  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Clark. 

Mrs.  Lepha  Crawley. 

Mrs  J.  Caskaddan  and  daughter. 

Wm.  L.  Davidson  and  wife. 

John  M  Dunn. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Dunn  and  Miss  Emma  Dunn. 
Mrs  J.  A.  Deemer  and  daughter. 

Eli  Drury,  wife  and  daughter. 

Isaiah  Davis. 

S.  C.  Dunn  and  wife. 

J.  B.  Downer  and  wife. 

,>irs.  Mary  Dawson,  McCallsburg,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dunsmore  and  son. 

Miss  Lou  Dunsmore. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Denison. 

Levi  Eichelberger  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Clay  Eichelberger  and  daughter,  Bed¬ 
ford,  la. 

Wm.  Fletcher. 

Wm.  Furnas  and  wife. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Fimple. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Fitzgerald. 

Wm.  s.  Fultz  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gilbert. 

Frank  Geiger. 

M.  W.  Griffin,  wife  and  child. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Graham  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Justus  Grady  and  daughter. 

Miss  Helen  Green. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gobble. 

Mrs.  Diana  Getter. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hoopes  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  LeQuatte  and  child. 

Mrs.  C.  Hetzel. 

J.  B.  Heneker  and  wife. 

J  E  Hoopes  and  wife 
H  A  Hollister,  wife  and  two  daughters. 

W  H  Hazelett,  wife  and  son. 

Mrs  C  Hawley  and  daughter. 

Mrs  W  W  Hartman. 

Cyrus  Hawley,  of  Kansas  City. 

Amos  Hopkinson. 

Mel  vie  and  Clara  Hall,  of  Danville,  Ind. 

Mrs  Head,  ol  Abingdon,  Ill. 

Miss  Mertie Horton  and  sister. 

Linn  Hoopes  and  wile. 

Mrs  James  Hatch. 

Mrs  Col  Hill. 

M  Y  Howe  and  wife. 

Mrs  J  E  Howe. 

C  O  Hurd  and  wife. 

A  L  Healey. 

Mrs  Mary  O  Hacker  and  son,  Louie. 

Dr  D  P  Johnson 
A  Jackson  and  wife. 

Mrs  P  Jackson  and  daughter. 

R  C  Jewett,  wife  and  daughter. 

B  Kemper  and  wife. 

A  H  Kleppler  and  wife. 

Mrs  Col  Kincaid. 
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Geo  Lamer 

T  J  Lagrille.  wife  and  daughter. 

Daniel  Laae  and  son,  Ulysses. 

J  H  LuVens  and  wife. 

Mrs  E  B  Lewis. 

Mrs  Lavina  Lewis. 

J  P  Lewis  and  wife. 

Mrs  J  B  Lee. 

Wrn  May  lone. 

Mrs  Augusta  Martin. 

John  Me  onaha,  wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs  H  MaddeD. 

Benj  Matthews,  wife  and  daughter  (colored) 
John  Mahin,  wife,  daughter  and  sou. 

I  R  Mauck  and  wife. 

Mrs  P  Musser  and  daughters  Anna  and 
Laura. 

rs  S  McNutt  and  son. 

W ash  McGreer,  wife  and  hoy. 

Louis  McGreer,  wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs  M  C  Morris. 

Mrs  C  S  Millar. 

Mrs  Emma  Mahin. 

Mrs  Mary  Magill. 

Mrs  K  Musser. 

Mrs  U  ' -  Mayes. 

Mrs  Sarah  wcCuila. 

Mrs  B  F  Mull. 

Mrs  Newell,  of  Kansas. 

Jonathan  Neidig. 

C  B  Ogilvie  and  wife. 

J  A  Parvin  and  wife. 

Mrs  Pomeroy,  Annawan,  Hi. 

Mrs  Susanna  Pearson. 

Wm  Parkins. 

B  B  Rankin  and  wife. 

Judge  J  Scott  Ricbman. 

Mrs  E  F  Richman  and  daughter. 

John  W  Rice  and  wife. 

Geo  Robbins. 

A  Smalley,  wife  and  daughter. 

Shep  Smalley  and  wife. 

W  W  Smith  and  wife. 

Mrs  W m  Shields. 

Mrs  Geo  Shields. 

Mrs  Helen  M  smith. 

S  G  Stein. 

P  Stein,  wife  and  daughter. 

Mrs  S  H  Sparks  and  daughter  Emma. 

Mrs  S  Sinnett,  son  and  daughter. 

Mrs  John  Semple. 

Mrs  N  F  Swan. 

Andrew  Sheeley. 

P  Sheets  and  wife. 

Mrs  Toothaker. 

T  J  Thompson  and  wife. 

Mrs  '1  ewKsbury. 

Mrs  Noah  Tutt  (colored.) 

Jacob  Valet. 

Geo  M  Vanevery,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mrs  G  VV  Van  Horne,  son  and  daughter. 
Miss  Aldine  Varner. 

Josiah  P  Walton  and  wife. 

Miss  Sophia  Wilson. 

Miss  Ada  Wilson. 

H  M  Wallace  and  wife. 

Miss  l.ibbie  Wallace. 

Mrs  Ida  Warfield. 

Mrs  C  Weed. 

John  Winn  and  wife. 

John  Winn  jr,  of  t’ameron,  Mo. 

Mrs  Ida  Whittaker  and  children. 

Mrs  Worsham. 

Mrs  Naomi  Warren. 

David  >vashburn  and  wife 
Mrs  Nancy  Washburn. 

Mrs  Melissa  Young  and  children  (colored.) 

Before  the  boat  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion,  the  dinner  committeo  had  served 
a  most  sumptuous  repast  provided  by 
the  excursionists  themselves  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dinner 
committee.  Notwithstanding  the  largo 


number  on  board,  most  of  them  with 
voracious  appetites  because  of  having 
taken  an  earlv  and  scant  breakfast, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  abundance  for 
all.  Among  other  liberal  donations 
was  a  fat  roast  pig  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Barnard,  which  graced  the 
head  of  the  tabe  and  was  elaborately 
garnished  with  flowers. 

Quite  a  company  of  old  settlers  from 
the  surrounding  country  had  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  Pine  when  the  boat 
arrived  there.  After  dinner  President 
Walton  called  the  assembly  to  order 
and  Hon.  R.  M.  Burnett  acted  as  chap¬ 
lain  by  opening  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  John 
Mahin  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tem. 

Mr.  Walton  then  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address,  showing  that  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  an  anniversary  in  more 
senses  than  one: 

Old  settlers,  ladies  and  gentlemen:— 
We  have  met  to  hold  our  reunion  in 
this  grove  for  the  second  time.  Two 
years  ago  we  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversar}'  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  woman  as  a  settler,  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Nye  and  daughters.  One  of  the 
daughters,  Mr.  Patterson,  was  with 
us  then  and  is  on  the  ground  to-day. 
This  year  there  are  several  anniversa¬ 
ries  that  are  worthy  of  our  attention. 
This  is  the  fiftieth  year  siuce  our  city 
of  Muscatine  was  laid  off  as  the  towu 
of  Bloomington.  If  one  would  look 
up  the  roughest  place  in  our  county 
he  would  hardly  find  an  equal  to 
Bloomington  in  1836.  It  was  all  hi’ls 
and  hollows.  They  were  largely  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees  and  brush.  The  town 
was  located  between  and  on  four  hills 
— one  of  them  the  highest  for  miles 
away— with  two  largo  creeks  and 
several  small  duck  pouds  to  add  a  va¬ 
riety  to  the  wildness.  It  containedjtja 
few  log  cabins — one  of  them  a  trading 
house — with  less  thau  a  >  hundred  'in¬ 
habitants  who  had  settled  near  “Grind¬ 
stone  Bluff,”  the  original  name  before 
Blcomingtou,  to  build  up  a  town. 
The  principal  business  was  trading  in 
claims.  Almost  »’ every  man  jon  met 
had  two  or  three  claims  to  sell 

Such  was  i  the  condition  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  when  the  Surveyor  commenced 
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to  stake  off  our  present  city  of  Musca¬ 
tine.  When  we  consider  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground,  the  thickness  of  the 
timber  and  brush,  ihe  indifference  of 
the  instruments,  and  now,  we  wonder 
that  the  streets  and  the  lots  are  as 
straight  as  they  now  are.  In  the  space 
of  fifty  years  our  little  town  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  with  less  than  100  inhabitants, 
has  grown  to  a  city  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000. 

A  thirtieth  anniversary  should  not 
be  forgotteu.  It  can  be  called  the 
advent  of  railroads  to  Iowa  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1856,  the  first  western 
railroad  reached  Iowa  City.  At  that 
time  there  were  less  thau  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
the  short  space  of  thirty  years  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  nearly  8,000  miles, 
with  many  more  thousands  to  the  west 
of  her. 

Our  fortieth  anniversary  also  should 
be  celebrated.  It  is  forty  years  since 
Iowa  became  a  State.  There  are  many 
here  present  who  recollect  that  for 
four  or  five  years  previous  to  1846  a 
large  portion  of  the  street  talk  was 
about  our  admission  into  the  Union. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  events 
of  the  times.  Then,  as  now,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  had  much  to  do  with  it.  The 
old  Whigs  as  a  party  opposed  it.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats.  Iowa  had  voted  Demo¬ 
cratic;  hence  the  Whig  opposition. 
But  in  it  went — a  Democratic  State,  (as 
all  the  new  States  at  that  time  did,) 
with  no  possible  effect  to  any  one  but 
the  officeholders. 

We  have  another  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  more  importance  in  a  general  way 
than  either  of  the  others.  It  was  the 
extension  of  civil  government  over 
this  part  of  Iowa.  By  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was 
organized  on  July  4th,  1836.  It  em¬ 
braced  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin.  This  eastern 
portion  of  Iowa  was  then  known  as 
the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  It  was 
composed  of  two  counties — Dubuque 
and  Des  Moines.  We  were  in  Des 
Moines  and  held  our  first  election  un¬ 
der  Wisconsin,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1836. 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to 
1836  quite  a  tnumber  of  white  settlers 
had  come  in  while  they  wore  supposed 
to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Missouri 
or  Michigan.  They  had  really  no  laws 
but  such  as  were  made  by  themselves 


for  the  occasion.  While  they  had  no 
prisons  or  jails,  “the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  was  hard.”  Their  trials  were 
speedy  and  their  punishment  adequate. 
Their  courts  were  numbered  somewhat 
by  the  size  of  the  settlement.  His 
Honor,  Judge  Lynch,  usually  presided. 
The  juries  were  composed  of  or  collec¬ 
ted  from  those  present.  The  verdicts 
were  usually  final  and  the  punishments 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
inflicted  without  imprisonment.  Hang¬ 
ing  was  the  p^ualty  for  murder  and 
horse  stealing  For  crimes  of  a  less  mag¬ 
nitude  whipping  was  generally  the 
verdict.  For  offences  against  the  mor¬ 
als  of  the  community,  where  life  and 
property  was  not  at  stake,  a  ride  upon 
a  rail,  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers 
was  deemed  sufficient. 

Most  of  the  time  a  man  was  allowed 
to  settle  his  own  grievances  as  best  he 

n 

could— peaceably  if  possible  but  forci¬ 
bly  if  he  must,  remembering  that  any 
overt  act  on  his  part  was  liable  to  be 
investigated  by  his  neighbors. 

An  assault  or  an  insult  was  usually 
settled  at  once.  To  “give  the  lie” 
(tell  a  man  he  lied)  was  an  insult  that 
warranted  a  tight.  The  man,  large  or 
small,  who  did  not  resent  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  coward  and  hardly  worthy  of 
the  respect  of  the  community.  For  a 
man  of  large  size  to  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  small  one  was  considered  an 
outrage  and  was  quite  frequently  cor¬ 
rected  bv  a  third  party. 

Every  man  that  came  to  a  settlement 
was  heartily  received,  (a  Yankee  may 
have  been  an  exception  to  this  rule,) 
and  no  questions  were  asked  about  him. 
But  if  he  became  a  little  crooked  in 
his  deals  or  harbored  men  about  him  of 
doubtful  character,  he  was  usuallv 
waited  upon  by  three  or  four  of  his 
neighbors  and  told  to  leave.  Usually 
24  hours  were  allowed  him.  He  gener¬ 
ally  left 

There  was  no  collecting  debts  by 
law.  If  any  law  existed,  it  was  not 
enforced  to  any  extent.  Still  a  con¬ 
siderable  credit  system  existed.  Debts 
were  usually  paid.  The  misunder¬ 
standings  about  their  land  claims  were 
usually  settled  by  arbitration,  each 
settlement  making  it  our  claim  laws. 
Meetings  were  frequently  held  for  that 
purpose.  This  custom  was  continued 
until  the  land  came  into  market  in 
1838. 

Then,  as  now,  the  people  went  to 
town  on  Saturday,  where  they  met, 
discussed  and  settled  their  difficulties 
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at  considerable  less  expense  and  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  it  could  be  aftercivil 
government  was  established. 

Mr  Walton  then  called  on  John  A. 
Parvin  for  remarks.  He  referred  to 
the  fact  that  this  country  had  once  be¬ 
longed  to  Michigan,  then  to  Wisconsin 
and  was  made  the  Territory  of  Iowa 
in  1838  and  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1846. 
This  had  a  curious  illustration  in  a  re¬ 
mark  made  by  J.  W.  Woods, 
knovvn  as  “Old  Timber,”  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  who  said  he  had  four  boys,  all 
born  in  the  same  log  cabin,  and  yet 
one  was  born  in  Michigan,  one  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  one  in  Iowa  Territory  and  the 
fourth  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Par¬ 
vin  spoke  of  the  habit  in  early  days 
of  lynching  horse  thieves;  a  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  on  a  certain  oc¬ 
casion  to  hunt  for  horses  that  had 
been  stolen;  they  returned,  having 
found  the  horses  but  had  nothing  to 
say  about  three  horse-thieves  after¬ 
wards  found  stretched  by  their  necks 
from  a  tree.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  fifty  years  since  Mus¬ 
catine  was  settled,  and  he  doubted 
whether  the  next  fifty  years  could 
possibly  witness  as  much  progress  as 
the  past  fifty.  He  thought  we  ought 
to  be  happy  with  the  advantages  wo 
now  have,  but  with  these  come  greater 
and  added  responsibilities,  and  ho  ad¬ 
monished  all  to  work  more  zealously  for 
that  which  is  right.  He  thought  as  a 
nation  we  should  guard  against  a  few 
who  are  coming  among  us,  the  an- 
archists,  who  must  be  required  to  obey 
our  laws.  He  was  proud  of  Iowa’s  ed¬ 
ucational  standing  and  considered  it 
the  best  State  in  the  nation.  He  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  remark  favoring  woman’s 
right  to  vote. 

President  Walton  stated  that  the 
press  had  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  ho  called  on  John 
Mahin  to  respond  to  the  sentiment. 
Mr.  M.  said  there  was  some  propriety 
in  his  speaking  on  this  historic  ground 
on  this  occasion,  for  ho  had  spent  his 


lirst  summer  in  Iowa  (in  1844)  on  a 
farm  in  the  neighborhood,  where  as  a 
boy  he  had  “played  steam¬ 
boat”  in  one  of  the  creeks 
emptying  in  the  Mississippi,  near  the 
spot.  He  then  referred  to  his  early  desire 
to  master  “the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts,”  and  related  some  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  his  entry  into  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Herald  office  as  an  apprentice 
in  1847  and  of  his  subsequent  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Journal,  covering  as  it 
did  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any 
other  person  in  connection  with  the 
press  of  this  State.  He  indulged  in 
a  retrospect  showing  how  wonderfully 
the  newspapers  have  increased  in  this 
State  since  his  newspaper  life  began, 
and  closed  with  these  observations  on 
the  subject  of  growing  old  individu¬ 
ally  : 

Fiftv,  not  fifteen,  should  be  the  hey¬ 
day  of  life.  With  good  health,  moral 
purpose  and  mental  vigor,  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  ago  are  many  and  varied. 
Youth  has  no  blessed  memories  with 
which  to  gild  its  life;  none  of  the  pleas 
ures  of  retrospection,  and  though  it  is 
hopeful  and  cheery  with  the  promise 
of  the  future,  it  has  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  illusions  of  hope,  for  this  is 
eternal.  To  the  end  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hope  for,  if  not  for  ourselves 
for  those  we  love.  And  then  age  lias 
the  advantage  of  making  its  hopes 
more  rational  and  less  deceptive. 

If  we,  like  Mazzini,  the  great  apos¬ 
tle  of  liberty,  will  make  our  lirst  aim 
for  truth  and  justice,  our  second  for 
country,  our  third  for  family,  our 
fourth  for  self,  we  will  find  something 
to  interest  us,  something  to  live  for, 
with  such  duties  and  interests  in  this 
great  world  as  will  prevent  our  lives 
becoming  failures,  however  old  we 
may  be. 

Allow  me  to  read  these  words  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  old  people  from  one  of 
Longfellow’s  poems: 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  Edipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  l'roui  his  com¬ 
peers. 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four¬ 
score  years; 

And  Theophratus.  at  fourscore  and  ten, 

Had  just  beffun  his  “Characters  of  Men.” 
Chaucer,  at  Woodstock,  with  the  nightlu- 
Kales. 

At  sixty  wrote  the  “Canterbury  Tales;’ 
Goethe,  at  Weimer,  toiling  to  the  last. 
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Completed  “Faust”  when  eighty  years  were 
past. 

These  are  indeed,  exceptions;  but  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf  stream  of  our  youth  may 
flow 

Into  the  Arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 

Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

President  Walton  stated  his  disap¬ 
pointment  that  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  was 
not  present,  ana  called  on  Capt.  W.  L. 
Clark,  of  Buffalo,  for  remarks.  The 
Captain  not  responding  Joseph  Bridg¬ 
man  was  called  out.  He  said  that  his 
mind  reverted  to  the  old,  old  home  in 
the  east;  in  imagination  he  would  play 
again  on  the  village  green,  sit  at  the 
old  hearthstone,  yisit  the  old  school 
house  and  the  old  church.  Boys  in 
those  days  feared  the  tithing  man,  who 
in  church  would  noisily  rap  and 
point  out  a  misbehaving  boy. 
The  tithing  man,  the  old 
church  choir,  with  its  fifty  or  sixty 
voices,  #  were  things  of  the 
past.  So  also  the  churches 
without  stoves,  where  tin  foot-stoves 
tilled  with  live  coals  brought  from 
home  were  the  only  means  of  keeping 
warm  in  church.  Those  were  the  days 
of  long  sermons,  too,  without  warmth 
(except  such  as  might  be  got  from  a  hot 
theology.)  He  thought  we  had  better 
sermons  now  and  with  better  influence; 
in  this  he  might  be  mistaken,  but 
he  had  seen  both.  We  have  an 
almost  cloudless  siry  to-day,  said  the 
speaker,  and  I  would  not  shade  your 
joy,  but  must  refer  to  Mrs.  Lefting- 
well  and  Suel  Foster,  who  were  with 
us  a  year  ago,  also  to  Henry  Funck  and 
Pliny  Fay,  who  like  them  haye  passed 
away  never  more  to  hear  the  ripple  of 
the  beautiful  river  at  our  feet.  The 
speaker  said,  referring  to  this  river, 
that  about  1827,  he  heard  a  minister 
declare  that  the  Almighty  had  placed 
it  as  a  dividing  line  between  the  whites 
on  the  east  side  and  the  Indians  and 
buffalos  on  the  west,  and  that  west  of 
this  great  river  there  was  a  vast  plain 
with  no  place  tit  for  the  white  man. 
Now,  said  he,  we  see  the  star  of  em¬ 
pire  moving  west  of  this  river,  with 
scarcely  a  section  of  this  vast 


plain  untit  to  be  occupied.  The  speak¬ 
er  saw  in  this  company  three 
classes  of  old  settlers.  First,  are  those 
who  came  here  prior  to  1840,  and  of 
this  there  were  five  in  his  family  and 
its  immediate  connections.  Second, 
those  who  came  between  1840  and  1846; 
to  these  we  extend  the  hand  of  wel¬ 
come  most  cordially.  Third,  a  class 
made  old  settlers  by  resolution;  we  bid 
them  welcome,  too. 

Capt.  Clark  having  now  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  was  again  called  on  and 
responded  with  some  very  interesting 
remarks.  He  said  when  his  father 
settled  at  Buffalo  his  nearest  white 
neighbors  on  the  north  were  at  Du¬ 
buque  and  on  the  south  at  Flint  Hills, 
now  known  as  Burlington.  At  one 
time  he  could  truly  say  that  he  knew 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Mus¬ 
catine  and  Scott  counties — also  every 
cow  and  dog — but  that  was  not  strange 
when  it  was  considered  that  his  father’s 
family  comprised  all  the  people  and 
owned  all  tne  cows  and  dogs  in  those 
counties!  in  early  days  the  settlers 
had  no  locks  on  their  doors  and  were 
never  molested  by  burglars  or  petty 
thieves;  he  traveled  in  Illinois  when  a 
boj'-  with  $3,000  in  his  pockets  to  buy 
cattle,  without  thought  of  having  the 
money  stolen  from  him.  Capt.  Clark 
said  that  he  is  now  living  on  land  ori¬ 
ginally  taken  as  a  claim  by  his  family, 
and  that  Stephen  Nye  is  the  only  other 
person  in  all  this  region  who  is  doing 
the  same,  the  ground  on  which  the  old 
settlers  were  then  assembled  being  part 
of  his  land.  H9  related  some  instances 
of  administering  justice  in  pioneer 
times,  including  the  punishment  of  a 
thief  who  had  stolen  a  few  dollars,  by 
whipping  him  and  then  setting  him 
adrift  in  a  small  ash  canoe  on  a  moon¬ 
light  night,  the  man  and  canoe  floating 
down  the  river  and  never  returning, 
though  the  man  was  seen  many  years 
afterwards  by  Clint.  Hastings  at  Alton. 

where  he  was  living  as  a  respectable 
citizen. 
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The  following  papers,  commemo¬ 
rative  of  two  old  settlers  who  died  the 
past  year,  were  then  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  : 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PLINY  FAY. 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  to 
this  meeting  of  the  old  settlers  of  Mus¬ 
catine  county  some  notes  of  Mr.  Pliny 
Fay,  one  of  the  earler  members  of  our 
fraternity. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  March  4,  1812  at, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  died  at  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  Aug.  14,  1886,  74 

years  and  5  mouths  old.  He  came  to 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  1837  and  resided 
here  till  1873  36  years. 

It  is  a  labor  of  love  to  the  writer  to 
pen  these  words  in  reference  to  this 
one  among  the  oldest  settlers.  He 
first  gave  to  me,  as  a  Congregational 
minister,  a  warm  greeting  and  welcome 
to  Iowa  and  Muscatine,  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  that  welcome  was  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  30  years  of  faithful  help  and 
confidence  and  unfaltering  support,  as 
a  brother  and  deacon  in  the  church  of 
which  I  have  been,  for  forty-three 
years,  a  pastor.  At  the  end  of  the  30 
years  of  his  faithful  support  his  health 
demanded,  as  he  thought,  a  change  of 
climate;  and  now  we  are  to  express  in 
a  few  words  our  sense  of  his  worth,  he 
having  this  past  year  departed  this 
life,  and  gone  to  the  better  laud  and 
larger  life: 

Resolved ,  That  in  our  departed  broth¬ 
er,  Pliny  Fay,  who  lived  with  us  for  36 
years  and  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  for 
13  years,  we  recognize,  with  thanks  to 
God  and  with  honor  to  our  friend,  a 
man  who  had  to  stay  only  a  short  time 
in  any  place  to  make  the  impression 
that  he  was  an  honest  man,  and,  what 
is  more,  a  consistent  Christian,  and  a 
man  who  could  not  stay  long  enough, 
(though  36  years  in  one  place  and  13 
in  another,  making  nearly  50  years  of 
manhood  life)  to  cast  any  suspicion  or 
leave  any  stain  upon  that  character. 
We  rejoice  that  we  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  char¬ 
acter  grew  brighter  and  clearer  still, 
till  the  hour  of  his  passing  quietly  away 
noar  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  sea. 

If,  as  the  Bible  says,  the  blessed  man 
is  he  who  “walketh  not  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly, nor  standeth  in  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,”  then  do  wo  thus  name 
blessed ,  our  long-time  friend  and  broth¬ 
er,  Pliny  Fay. 


Resolved.  That  we  recognize,  with 
great  pleasure,  in  the  wife  of  our  broth¬ 
er  Fay,  Mrs.  Adelia  St.  John  Fay,  who 
preceded  him  nearly  two  years  in  her 
departure  out  of  this  life,  another  of 
the  choice  ones  of  our  old  settlers,  and 
a  woman  and  wife  who  with  earnest 
and  Christian  solicitude  well  illustra¬ 
ted.  through  all  her  life,  the  true  say¬ 
ing  that  “a  woman  will  do  untinitely 
more  for  a  man  than  any  man  would 
do  for  a  woman. ° 

A  B.  Robbins, 

Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Muscatine. 

Sept.  1886. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRISTIAN  E.  HOUSER. 

The  old  settlers  of  Muscatine  county 
are  again  called  upon  to  mourn  the 
death  of  another  of  our  settlers. 
Cnristain  E.  Houser,  stricken  down  by 
an  accident,  departed  this  life  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Houser  took  up  his  residence  in 
this  county  in  1842,  and  m^de  it  his 
home  up  to  his  death. 

He  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his 
manner,  warmly  attached  to  his 
friends,  and  oue  of  the  most  generous 
and  hospitable  of  men.  Few  men  pos¬ 
sessed  higher  or  nobler  traits  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  was  never  known  to  utter 
an  unkind  word  of  another,  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  kindness  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow.  His  word  was  his  bond, 
and  no  one  ever  had  the  slightest 
cause  to  doubt  his  honor  or  his  integri¬ 
ty.  To  his  family  he  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  husband  and  a 
father,  and  to  his  neighbors  ho  was 
ever  considerate  and  obliging.  In  view 
of  his  many  virtues, 

We  hereby  tender  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Houser  our  heartfelt  sympathy  at 
the  great  bereavement  that  has  over¬ 
taken  them  by  his  loss. 

And  we  trust  that  this  expression  of 
sympathy,  coming  at  a  later  period 
than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  will  not  be 
regarded  as  showing  any  want  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  one  for  whom 
personally  we  all  entertained  high  re¬ 
spect  while  ne  was  living. 

We  request  the  secretary  to  forward 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  Houser  a  copy  of 
this  action. 

On  motion  both  of  the  foregoing 
memorials  wero  adopted. 

The  election  of  ollicers  of  tho  old 
settlers  society  for  the  ensuing  year 
being  in  order,  Joseph  Bridgman  arose 
and  said  that  when  we  liavo  a  good 
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thing  it  is  best  to  hold  on  to  it.  and  he 
therefore  moved  the  re-election  of  the 
present  officers.  Noth  withstanding 
some  protest  from  President  Walton, 
the  motion  carried  and  officers  were 
chosen  as  follows: 

President— J.  P.  Walton. 

Vice  President — J.  A.  Parvin. 

Secretary — Peter  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs,  P.  Jackson. 

The  whistle  of  the  steamer  then 
summoned  the  excursionists  on  board, 
and  without  accident  or  incident  of 
special  note  the  party  returned  to  the 
landing  in  this  city  about  5  o’clock,  all 
apparently  well  pleased  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  day. 


Correction. — An  error  occurred  in 
the  report  of  the  Old  Settlers’  meeting, 
as  published  yesterday  in  regard  to  the 
Nye  memorial  stone.  The  report  was 
corrected  for  our  weekly  edition,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Laura  Patterson,  daughter  of 
Benj  Nye,  the  first  settler  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  was  then  introduced  to  the  company  | 
by  President  Walton.  She  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  a  suitable  stone  placed 
by  the  old  settlers  on  the  site  of  her 
father’s  cabin,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
first  family  settlement  in  the  county, 
and  ou  motion  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Nye’s  death  occurred  March  3d, 
1852. 


OLD  SETTLERS’  REUNION. 


A  River  Excursion— Picnic  Dinner— Speeches,  &c, 


The  annual  reunion  of  the  Old  Set¬ 
tlers'  society  of  Muscatine  county  took 
place  yesterday.  Although  nearly  two 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year,  the 
weather  was  quite  unpropitions,  being 
cloudy,  cool  and  rainy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  discouragement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attendance  was  good  and  all 
the  participants  seemed  to  have  a 
pleasant  time. 

The  steamer  John  M.  Abbott  and 
barge  carried  the  party  to  Buffalo.  20 
miles  up  the  river,  where  they  were 
received  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Capt.  W.  L.  Clark.  Previous  to  arriv¬ 
ing  there,  however,  a  dinner  had  been 
spread  on  the  barge  and  all  were 
bountifully  supplied.  Two  stops  were 
made,  one  at  Fairport  and  the  other  at 
Montpelier. 

At  Buffalo  a  number  of  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  place  and  vicinity  had 
assembled  to  meet  the  Muscatine  party. 
The  exercises  of  the  day  were  inau¬ 
gurated  by  President  Walton  asking 
Dr.  Robbins  to  offer  prayer.  Mr. 
Walton  then  made  an  address,  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows: 

Old  Settlers,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  Al(  civilized  countries  have  had 
their  historie  and  noted  families.  In 
England  and  on  the  continent,  the 
aristocracy  are  the  only  identified  re¬ 
lics  of  the  feudal  times.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  the  Puritan  holds  his  prominence. 
Iu  New  York  the  old  Amsterdam 
families,  including  a  host  of  the  ‘“Vans,” 
preserve  their  traditional  superiority. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  Quaker  stock  of 
the  noted  William  Penn  stand  at  the 
head,  while  Virginia  still  clings  in  a 
somewhat  obsolete  manner  to  her 
“first  families.” 

In  the  western  states,  and  in  Iowa, 
the  old  settler  takes  the  precedence. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Where 
did  John  Smith  come  from?  The 
answer  is,  “Why,  he  is  an  old  settler  ” 
That  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  his 
identity  if  not  for  his  character. 


When  this  society  was  organized  it 
was  expected  it  would  be  continued  by 
the  descendants  of  the  then  old  settlers, 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  preserve  the 
identity  and  the  history  of  the  pioneer 
settler  for  ages  to  come.  I  think  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  in  this  state,  that 
the  old  settler,  or  his  descendants,  will 
have  the  respect  shown  them  that  is 
shown  to  noted  families  in  other  com¬ 
munities. 

Our  sister  county,  Scott,  whose  ter¬ 
ritory  we  haye  to-day  invaded,  has  pur¬ 
sued  a  different  course  in  its  old  set¬ 
tlers’  organization.  They  have  been 
extremely  exclusive.  They  wish 
all  the  honor  to  rest  with  them, 
leaving  their  identity  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  foreign  interest.  Their 
membership  is  composed  of  them¬ 
selves;  no  descendant  is  admitted. 
Permit  me  to  read  an  extract  from  a 
letter  received  from  their  secretary,  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  join  us  here 
to-day: 

Our  society  is  peculiarly  an  Old  Settlers’  As¬ 
sociation.  By  its  constitution,  its  members 
are  composed  of  those  who  came  prior  to 
December,  1840.  So,  per  consiquepce,  an  in¬ 
fant  coming  then,  must  be  now  45  years  old, 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  then  are  now 
three  score  and  ten.  The  winter  is  the  young¬ 
est,  and  I  was  quite  a  chunk  of  a  boy  when  I 
came  here  in  d1836.  So  I,  the  baby  of  the 
society,  am  crowding  sixty. 

Tn  view  of  these  facts,  and  owing  to  the  age, 
after  much  conversing,  it  is  the  opinion  that 
as  a  society  we  had  better  not  accept  your 
kind  invitation.  Some  of  our  members  will 
undoubtedly  be  present. 

It  is  possible  that  they  may  revise 
their  organization  and  take  some  steps 
to  make  it  perpetual,  as  Desmoines 
county  did  in  1881.  Louisa,  Johnson, 
and  Cedar  counties  have  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  to  our  own.  There  have 
been  and  are  now,  several  local  ones, 
such  as  Blue  Grass  and  Wapsinonoc, 
which  are  represented  here  to-day. 

In  selecting  Buffalo  for  our  reunion, 
while  it  is  out  of  our  county,  we  come 
on  the  generous  invitation  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  Captain  of  Iowa,  W.  L.  Clark, 
on  whose  premises  we  now  stand. 
Captain  Benj.  W.  Clark,  father  of  our 
host,  ran  the  only  ferry  boat  between 
Burlington  and  Dubuque  (so  the  history 
reads).  There  are  many  incidents 
connected  with  this  ferry  (which  our 
present  captain  could  relate)  of  great 
interest  to  Muscatine  county. 
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At  this  Clark’s  ferry,  as  it  was  called, 
nearly  all  the  first  settlers  crossed  that 
located  in  the  central  part  of  Black 
Hawk’s  purchase  (now  Iowa),  that  is, 
if  they  came  by  land.  Prior  to  1840 
this  ferry  was  well  known  in  Musca¬ 
tine.  Scott,  Linn,  Cedar,  and  Johnson 
counties,  it  being  almost  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  place  for  crossing  the  river. 

In  selecting  such  a  historical  place, 
we  may  call  to  the  minds  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  some  of  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  the  early  settler  had  to  endure  in 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  Iowa’s 
existence,  and  by  the  help  of  these  re¬ 
unions  we  will  keep  many  of  their  old 
reminiscences  by  tradition,  if  not  by 
written  history,  from  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct. 

Hon.  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  an  early 
settler  of  Muscatine,  but  for  twenty- 
five  years  past  a  resident  of  Iowa  City, 
was  then  introduced  and  made  a 
highly  entertaining  and  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  of  about  half  an  hour.  He  said 
the  term  ‘  old  settler”  was  to  him  a 
new  term  of  endearment,  like  mother 
and  home.  He  had  come  from  the 
State  Fair  for  the  sole  purpose  of  greet¬ 
ing  his  old  friends  and  neighbors  on 
this  occasion.  Ho  had  cast  his  first 
vote  at  the  first  election  held  in  Iowa 
and  had  witnessed  with  pride  its 
growth  into  “a  great  agricultural 
State,”  as  President  Cleveland  had 
called  it.  But  the  crowning  glory  of 
Iowa  is  not  its  corn,  its  cattle  or  its 
other  agricultural  products,  but  its 
churches,  its  schools  and  colleges, 
which  make  men  good  and  great.  Mr. 
Parvin  related  a  number  of  amusing 
incidents  of  pioneer  life  which  were 
listened  to  with  much  interest.  When 
he  concluded,  the  band  appropriately 
played  “Old  Lang  Syne.” 

Capt,  Clark  was  then  called  out,  and 
after  modestly  apologizing  for  himself 
because  being  unaccustomed  to  speak¬ 
ing,  read  the  following  interesting 
paper: 

1  regret  that  the  uncertain  weather 
of  the  past  few  days  has  kept  us  unde¬ 
cided  what  to  provide  for  your  com¬ 
fort.  But,  my  friends  from  abroad,  if 
you  see  fit  to  favor  us  with  another  vis¬ 


it,  the  Old  Settlers  of  Blue  Grass  and 
Buffalo  townships  will  make  it  as  pleas¬ 
ant  as  possible  for  you.  As  the  old 
settlers  of  this  county  were  invited  to 
join  you  here  to-dav,  you  will  readily 
see  that  they  as  an  organization  ought 
to  have  accepted  or  declined,  so  that 
our  community  could  have  felt  free  to 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 

My  friends,  this  occasion  giyes  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  so  many  of  the  pioneers  of 
this  grand  country  of  ours,  men  and 
women  who  dared  to  bear  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country,  to  procure  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  young  and  growing 
families,  where  their  energies  could 
have  full  and  free  scope  to  expand,  and 
to  become  owners  of  homes,  and  how 
nobl}  they  have  succeeded. 

But.  mv  friends,  how  soon  this  feel- 
ing  of  gladness  is  shrouded  by  the  dark 
veil  of  the  past,  in  most  deep  and 
heartfelt  sorrow,  for  in  spite  of  all  ef¬ 
forts,  the  thought  forces  itself  upon  us 
of  the  dear  father,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  many,  many  departed 
friends  that  have  gone  never  to  re¬ 
turn — their  loving  faces  never  to  be 
seen  again  on  earth.  O,  is  it  not  a  sad 
thought!  Many  of  us  lost  father  and 
mother  while  yet  young  and  most 
needed  their  tender  care  and  advice. 

A  few  evenings  since,  I  was  writing 
an  invitation  to  our  absent  old  settler 
friend,  Capt.  Morehouse,  and  his  good 
wife,  to  be  with  us  to-day.  The 
thought  came  to  me,  how  many  of  the 
original  claimants  of  the  land  along 
the  river  between  Muscatine  and 
Princeton  could  I  count.  Please  give 
it  a  thought,  my  friends,  only  two, 
my  brother  Perry  and  myself — he 
thirteen,  I  eleven  years  old.  O,  what 
a  terrible  thinning  of  our  ranks! 
What  a  change! 

We  are  now  assembled  on  the  soil 
that  I  claimed,  (or  rather  my  father 
for  me,)  and  my  brother  owned  the 
claim  where  the  Dodge  residence  now 
is,  one  mile  up  the  river — his  being 
iknown  as  “Perry’s  claim,”  and  mine 
as  “Lewis  claim,”  until  the  land  was 
entered  in  the  year  1840.  My  father 
owned  the  “claims”  between  ours. 
We  built  the  “claim  cabins”  during 
the  summer  of  1833,  but  did  not  come 
across  the  river,  to  occupy  them  until 
December  of  that  year — this  being  tho 
first  actual  settlement  betweeu  Flint 
Hills  (Burlington)  and  Dubuque. 
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Our  neighbors  were  Indians  by  the 
hundreds,  and  good  neighbors  they 
were — our  family  having  lived  with 
Blackhawk,  Keokuk  and  their 
tribes  in  Rock  Island  for  some  years. 
The  young  Indian  boys  were  my 
playmates.  Many,  many  times  did  wie 
run  foot  races,  shoot  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  play  ball,  and  paddle  canoes, 
fish  and  swim  with  them.  Blackhawk 
and  Keokuk  visited  our  houses  often — 
Blackhawk  more  frequently  than  Keo¬ 
kuk.  Many  times  have  I  been  in  their 
houses.  When  I  say  houses,  your 
thought  would  be  “wickiup,”  but  no! 
I  mean  houses,  as  they  had  quite  large 
houses,  made  by  putting  of  posts  into 
the  ground  and  covering  them  with 
bark  taken  from  the  elm  trees  on  Big 
Island,  rendering  them  quite  comfort¬ 
able  fo„  the  summer. 

Here  was  established  Clark’s  Ferry, 
the  most  noted  above  St.  Louis,  being 
the  gateway  open  to  most  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  claimants  of  Scott,  Muscatine, 
Cedar  and  Linn  counties,  crossing  the 
grand  and  mighty  river  into  the  Black¬ 
hawk  Purchase,  which  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Desmoines  river  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Iowa  and  40  miles  in  width, 
forming  one  of  the  grandest  portions 
of  America. 

Mv  friends,  in  behalf  of  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  of  Blue  Grass  and  Buffalo  town¬ 
ships,  I  bid  you  welcome,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  my  family  and  myself  feel 
complimented  by  your  presence  here 
to-day.  But  we  are  not  vain  enough 
to  suppose  it  was  in  honor  of  us  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  entirely,  but  because  it  was 
the  place  where  the  first  actual  settler 
put  foot  on  Iowa  soil  between  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Dubuque.  Here  it  was,  the 
first  products  of  the  soil  were  planted, 
the  first  prairie  broken,  the  first  or¬ 
chard  put  out,  the  first  coal  mined  in 
Iowa,  the  first  white  child  born,  the 
first  town  laid  out,  the  first  brick 
yard,  the  first  stock  of  goods.  Here 
stood  the  blacksmith  shop  where  were 
manufactured  the  mill  irons  for  the 
Whitlesey  mill  and  Green’s  mill, 
the  two  first  mills  built  in  Cedar  coun¬ 
ty- 

This  ground  was  well  covered  with 
grand  old  white  oaks,  towering  up¬ 
ward,  sixty  and  seventy-five  feet,  and 
not  one  of  these  young  trees  stood  here 
during  my  boyhood  days,  but  like  the 
younger  generation,  what  they  lack  in 
quality  they  more  than  make  good  in 
numbers. 


My  friends,  for  fear  of  becoming 
tedious.  I  will  close,  by  saying  that 
these  reunions  are  good  for  us  all, 
They  take  us  back  to  our  younger  days, 
causing  us  to  forget  for  the  moment 
our  tottering  steps  and  failing  intel¬ 
lects.  Many  of  us  attended  the  Semi- 
Centennial  at  Burlington.  I  sat  on  the 
platform  when  there  were* hundreds  of 
early  settlers  and  nearly  all  much 
older  than  myself.  Then  it  was  that  I 
saw  for  the  las  t  time  my  life  long 
friend,  Augustus  C.  Dodge,  one  of  the 
purest  and  best  men  the  great  God 
ever  created.  But,  alas!  Old  Settler 
friends,  the  few  of  us  left  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  departed.  In  a 
few  more  years  the  early  settlers  of 
our  counties,  represented  here  to-day, 
will  be  known  only  as  of  the  past. 

Asa  Gregg,  of  West  Liberty,  was 
called  out.  He  said  it  gave  him  pecul¬ 
iar  pleasure  to  attend  this  reunion  at 
this  place,  for  it  was  here  that  he  first 
saw  Iowa,  48  years  ago  last  Spring, 
having  crossed  the  river  at  this  point 
in  emigrating  to  his  present  home.  He 
said  there  was  no  settlement  then 
between  Blue  Grass  and  Moscow,  and 
only  a  few  houses  at  the  latter  place; 
between  there  and  West  Liberty  was  a 
wilderness,  while  West  Liberty  itself 
was  the  verge  of  civilization.  He  spoke 
of  seeing  many  Indians  throughout  the 
countrv  at  that  time. 

Hon.  T.  S.  Parvin  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Capt.  Morehouse: 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Sept.  3,1885. 

Capt.  Wm.  L.  Clark —My  old  friend:  Your 
favor  of  the  30th  ult.  is  received  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  meet  you  at 
the  Old  Settlers’  gathering.  It  would  give  me 
much  pleasure,  hut  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
at  that  time.  You  have  our  best  wishes,  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  joyous  meeting;  but 
many  Old  Settlers  have  been  called  away  by 
death.  Yes,  but  a  few  are  left  and  probably  I 
may  never  be  able  to  meet  with  you  again  at 
your  annual  meeting,  but  may  be  up  later. 
My  health  is  very  good  at  this  time.  Mrs.  M.’s 
health  is  not  good.  *  *  *  I  am  your  old 
friend,  L.  Morehouse. 

Stephen  Nye,  for  20  years  a  resident 

of  Muscatine  county,  but  since  1852  of 

* 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ill.,  was  introduced  as 
one  of  the  first  settlers.  He  said  he 
landed  on  the  Iowa  shore  at  Buffalo  in 
a  small  flat-boat  in  1834,  in  company 
with  his  brother,  Benjamin  Nye,  and 
during  their  first  night  stayed  with 
Capt.  Benj.  Clark,  father  of  Capt.  W. 
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L.  Clark.  They  then  went  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine,  his  brother  being  in 
search  of  a  mill-sight,  which  he  found 
there.  They  explored  the  country  as 
far  south  as  Wyoming  Hill  and  then 
returned.  That  summer,  which 
was  very.  hot,  they  put 
up  hay  and  made  other  preparations 
for  winter.  No  immigrants  came  into 
the  country  that  year — none  till  next 
year.  In  October,  1834,  Benj.  Nye 
brought  his  family  out  from  Ohio. 
There  was  no  corn  or  vegetables  in  the 
country;  a  supply  of  corn  and  potatoes 
was  obtained  by  going  to  Oquawka  for 
it  with  teams;  on  the  return  they 
killed  many  prairie  chickens,  which 
were  plenty  then,  and  one  deer.  In 
1834  he  went  three  times  to  Rock  Is¬ 
land  for  his  mail;  each  letter  cost  25 
cents.  He  extolled  the  generosity  of 
the  old  settlers  and  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  once  more  meeting  so 
many  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors. 
Mr.  Nye  is  72  years  old  but  looks  20 
years  younger. 

Joseph  Bridgman  was  next  called 
on  and  related  a  number  of  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  early  times,  both  in 
Iowa  and  in  his  old  home  in  the  east. 
He  spoke  of  the  rocking  chair  being 
unknown  to  the  earlv  settlers,  and 
asked  Mother  Leflingwell  whether  it 
was  not  true  that  instead  of  it  the  com¬ 
mon  chair  was  “jolted  back  and  forth, ’’ 
to  which  she  assented  with  an  emphatic 
nod  of  the  head.  Mr.  B.  expressed  the 
opinion  that  his  mother  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  rocking  chair  about  80 
years  ago. 

Rev.  Enoch  Mead,  a  pioneer  preacher 
of  Scott  county,  who  settled  there  in 
1837,  related  some  of  his  experiences  in 
aiding  to  lay  the  foundation  of  western 
civilization.  He  said  he  often  rode  20 
miles  over  the  praries  without  seeing  a 
habitation  and  it  was  supposed 
then  that  the  prairies  could  not  bo  in¬ 
habited. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robbins  being  called  out 
made  a  short  and  pleasing  speech, 


giving  incidents  of  his  coming  to  Iowa 
in  1843  which  impressed  him  with  the 
fact  that  there  was  plenty  to  eat  in 
this  countrv.  In  a  hotel  at  Burling- 
ton  he  saw  three  bushels  of  boiled 
eggs  on  the  table;  when  he  came  to 
Bloomington  in  November,  1843,  a 
farmer  with  whom  he  stopped  oyer 
night  not  only  would  not  permit  him 
(R.)  to  take  care  of  his  own  horse,  but 
hitched  the  animal  to  a  crib  containing 
150  bushels  of  corn  to  which  the  horse 
had  free  range  all  night.  He  said  the 
old  settlers  were  a  generous  set  of 
people;  he  came  among  them  to  preach 
temperance,  which  many  of  them  fail¬ 
ed  to  practice,  and  while  he  preached 
against  them,  they  listened  and  many 
of  them  showed  their  appreciation  by 
giving  him  pecuniary  help  if  in  no 
other  way;  had  the  old  settlers  not 
been  generous  and  large-hearted  ho 
never  could  have  preached  42  years 
among  them. 

Hon.  John  A.  Parvin  was  next  call¬ 
ed  upon  and  made  one  of  the  best  off¬ 
hand  speeches  of  the  occasion.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  a  remark  of  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  that  15  persons  had 
slept  one  night  in  an  early  settler’s 
cabin,  he  declared  that  at  a  hotel  in 
Iowa  City  62  men  and  one  woman  had 
slept  in  one  bed!  He  immediately  ad¬ 
ded  that  this  would  need  some  ex¬ 
planation;  it  was  that  the  landlord  had 
made  a  long  shed  where  he  had  spread 
prairie  hay  for  a  bed  and  that  the  land- 


lord 

and 

his  wife 

and  61 

of 

the 

boarders  had 

slept 

on 

it. 

Mr. 

Parvin 

spoke 

of 

other  incidents  of  early  times  and  closed 
by  saying  that  he  had  attended  every 
annual  meeting  of  the  Old  Settlers  So¬ 
ciety  since  it  had  been  organized,  and 
had  found  them  all  interesting  and 
profitable. 

Suel  Foster  was  called  for,  and 
though  the  boat  had  begun  whistling 
for  tho  return  trip,  he  interested  the 
audience  for  several  minutes  with  an 
account  of  a  treaty  held  with  500  In- 
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dians,  under  Keokuk,  at  Rock  Island, 
which  he  attended,  and  where  Gov. 
Henry  Dodge  was  the  principal  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  J.  W. 
Grimes,  subsequently  Governor  of 
Iowa,  was  one  of  the  clerks.  He  also 
spoke  of  a  romantic  marriage  on  the 
ice  in  the  river  opposite  Rock  Island  in 
which  Miss  Wilson,  sister  of  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
derson,  one  of  the  party  at  this  reunion, 
was  the  bride. 

It  being  announced  chat  the  election 
of  officers  was  in  order,  on  motion  of 
Jos.  Bridgman,  in  spite  of  a  protest 
from  President  Walton,  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected,  viz: 

President — J.  P.  Walton. 

Vice-President — J.  A,  Parvin. 

Secretary — Peter  Jackson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  P.  Jackson. 


LIST  OF  THE  EXCURSIONISTS. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  excur¬ 
sionists  on  the  boat,  as  near  as ,  our  re¬ 
porter  could  ascertain  them: 

R  S  Amlong. 

J  C  Abbott  and  wife. 

Mrs  Alexander  (colored). 

Charles  Barnes  and  wife. 

Joseph  Bridgman. 

Mrs  W  F  Brannan  and  daughters. 

John  Barnerd  and  wife. 

■  Jesse  Brogan  and  wife. 

Henry  Blanchard,  wife  and  daughter. 

Geo  Baxter  and  wife. 

Mrs  H  A  Barrows. 

Will  Bishop. 

Mrs  Wm  Calder. 

S  T  Chesebro. 

Mrs  J  Carskaddan  and  daughter. 

Mrs  Harriett  Cook  (colored). 

Mrs  J  Carr  (colored). 

Mrs  Beulah  Collier. 

( 'has  Chaplin. 

Wm  L  Davidson. 

Ewing  Downer. 

John  M  Dunn. 

Mrs  Rebecca  Dunn  and  Miss  Emma  Dunn. 

J  A  Deemer  and  and  wife. 

Mrs  M  A  Dewitt  and  daughter. 

Eli  Drury. 

M  F  Drury. 

Ross  Drury  and  wife. 

Ed  Denton  and  wife 
Dr  DeLap. 

Isaiah  Davis. 

Mrs  Jos  Dunnam. 

S  C  Dunn. 

Mrs  C  A  Eggart. 

John  A  Evans  and  wife. 

B  H  Eversmeyer. 

Levi  Eichelberger  and  wife. 

Suel  Foster  and  wife. 

A  Funk. 

Ephraim  Fenstermaker. 

Wm  Fletcher. 

Asa  Gregg. 

I°aac  Gatton  and  wife. 

William  B  Gre$,g  and  wife. 


C  D  Gibson. 

Frank  Geiger. 

J  B  eneker. 

Dr.  Hawthorne. 

Mrs  J  E  Hoopes. 

Daniel  Henderson  and  wife. 

Mi's  Th os  Hanna. 

Mrs  H  A  Hollister. 

Dr  Mary  Hollister. 

John  H  Headley. 

Wm  G  Holmes  and  wife. 

W  H  Hazelett,  wife  and  son. 

W  A  Hunter  and  wife. 

A  T  John  and  wife. 

Mrs  Lizzie  Jackson,- (colored). 

Miss  Mattie  Jackson. 

Dr.  D  P  Johnson. 

John  weuchman. 

Miss  Ida  Karns. 

Cyrus  Kelley. 

Nicholas  Lang. 

Daniel  Lake. 

Mrs  Wm  Leffingwell. 

John  Lewis  and  wife. 

Mrs  C  E  Lewis. 

John  Mahin  and  wife. 

Mrs  I  R  Mauck. 

Ben  Mathews  (colored). 

Mrs  P  Musser  and  son  Drew. 

Mrs  Eva  Metz. 

S  McNutt. 

Ira  Nichols. 

Miss  Ruanna  Neidig. 

C  B  Ogilvie. 

J  A  Parvin  and  wife. 

Geo  h  arks. 

Theodore  S  Parvin. 

S  Phillips,  wife  and  child. 

John  Rowan  and  wife. 

Miss  Moliie  Reynolds. 

Thos  W  Rodgers  and  wife. 

J  D  Romaine  and  daughter. 

Dr  A  B  Robbins. 

Mrs  Eva  Ruckdeschel. 

George  C.  Shipman. 

E  T  S  Schenck. 

Isaac  Sager. 

A  Smalley,  wife  and  daughter. 

Miss  Jennie  Sinnett. 

Samuel  Sinnett,  jr. 

W  H  Shipman  and  wife. 

Shep  Smalley  and  wife. 

Moses  Shellhammer. 

Mrs  Amos  Schott. 

W  W  Smith  and  wife. 

Miss  Lizzie  St.  Clair. 

Mrs  Wm  Shields. 

Mrs  Helen  M  Smith. 

Mrs  Tewksbury. 

Josiah  P  Walton  and  wife. 

Mrs  Jane  Watkins  (colored). 

Miss  Sophia  Wilson. 

Miss  Ada  Wilson. 

George  Woolley  and  daughter. 

C  A  Wright. 

Mrs  Rebecca  W^oods. 

H  M  Wallace  and  wife. 

Joseph  Wilhelm. 

A  M  Winn. 

Mrs  Melissa  Young  and  children. 

It  will  be  seen  that  West  Liberty  and 
the  western  part  of  the  county  was  well 
represented — much  better  in  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  city  or  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  West  Liberty  band  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion  by  its  excellent  music.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band:  E.  H.  M.  Hounslow, 
manager;  W.  H.  Shipman,  leader; 
Frank  Sheets,  R.  S.  Phillips,  W.  G. 
Nichols,  Benj.  Gatton,  John  Ross,  J. 
H.  Clark,  R.  S.  Clark,  J.  H.  Rogers, 
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A.  J.  Westland,  Charles  Silsby,  Hobart 
Sheets,  Thos.  Campbell  and  W.  S. 
Hoge. 

The  reunion,  on  the  whole,  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the 
society.  The  speeches  were  of  a  high¬ 
er  and  better  order  and  the  make-up 
of  the  party  was  unexceptionable. 

Among  the  novel  features  of  the  oc- 
cason  was  a  barbecued  pig  contributed 
by  John  Barnard,  which,  however, 
happened  to  be  roasted  too  much  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  being  garnished  and  decorated 
as  he  had  intended. 

The  officers  of  the  boat  made  every¬ 
thing  as  comfortable  and  as  pleasant 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
for  which  they  are  deserving  of  much 
praise.  The  boat  was  about  four  hours 
in  making  the  run  to  Buffalo  and  2£ 
hours  returning,  reaching  the  wharf  at 
the  seasonable  hour  of  5:30  p.  m. 

The  only  mishap  we  noticed  was  the 
spilling  of  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the  portly 
person  of  Clark  Abbott.  As  usual 
with  man  since  the  days  of  Adam,  a 
woman  was  to  blame  for  it.  but  Clark 
bore  it  gallantly  and  good  naturedly. 


FREE  MASONRY. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS 
INAUGURATION  IN  MUSCATINE. 


[From  the  Muscatine  Journal  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  17th,  1891. 


With  no  little  anxiety  did  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  craft,  their  mothers,  wives,  sis¬ 
ters,  daughters  and  sweethearts, 
look  forward  to  the  day  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Masonry  in  Muscatine.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  they  did  so,  be- 

m 

cause  it  seldom  falls  the  lot  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  secret  fraternity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  celebration  of  this  kind. 
Iowa  Lodge  No.  2  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  is  the 
first  in  Iowa  to  do  so.  and  the  manner 
in  which  everything  was  carried  out 
and  executed  fully  evinces  the  fact 
that  the  Fraters  of  Iowa  No.  2  and 
Hawkeye  No.  30  (by  whom  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  jointly  conducted)  never 
do  anything  by  halves. 

The  weather  was  anything  but  in¬ 
viting,  the  rain  of  the  day  had  made 
the  streets  disagreeably  sloppy  and 
muddy,  the  mist  and  heavy 
clouds  overhead  might  well  be 
considered  as  forebodings  of  a  rain  or 
snow  storm,  but  notwithstanding  all 
this  the  hour  of  8  o’clock  found  over 
300  assembled  at  the  Armory  of  the 
Muscatine  Rifles,  engaged  in  social 
converse  and  indulging  in  a  good 
time.  The  Rifles  had  generously 
thrown  open  their  elegant  parlors, 
and  as  the  guests  arrived  the  ladies 
were  directed  to  the  Armory  parlor 
or  waiting  room  of  the  company, 
while  the  gents  were  directed  to  the 
gents’  cloak  room.  The  parlors  and 
Armory  never  appeared  brighter  or 
more  inviting.  In  the  Armory  eight 


long  tables  had  been  arranged  by  the 
caterer  of  the  evening,  Carl  W.  BaMz- 
ner,  and  at  each  table  over  forty 
guests  could  be  seated.  The  tables 
were  tastefully  arranged  with  the 
good  things  of  this  earth  and  were 
particularly  inviting  to  the  stranger 
within  the  portals  of  this  Masonic 
hall,  for  such  it  was  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  west  side  of  the  Armory, 
near  the  ladies’  parlor  door,  a  tem¬ 
porary  platform  had  been  erected, 
which  had  been  carpeted  and  the 
Worshipful  Master's  station  altar, 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  bouquet,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  lodge  room 
together  with  three  officers’  chairs, 
which  were  occupied  b}''  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary  T.  S.  Parvin,  of  Iowa  City;  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer,  Samuel  Cohn,  and  Wor¬ 
shipful  Master  of  Hawkey  Lodge  No. 
30,  A.  S.  Lawrence.  At  a  given  signal 
the  guests  filed  into  the  Armory  and 
were  seated  at  the  tables. 

When  all  had  been  seated  the  exer¬ 
cises  opened  with  an  overture  by 
Eichofl’s  orchestra,  occupying  the 
gallery,  after  which  Presiding  Officer 
Cohn  rapped  the  assembly  to  its  feet 
while  the  W.  M.  of  Hawkeye  Lodge 
No.  30,  Bro.  A.  S.  Lawrence,  invoked 
the  Divine  blessing  in  a  most  fervent 
manner,  after  which  the  assembly 
joined  in  singing  the  opening  hymn  in 
a  beautiful  manner. 

All  were  then  seated  and  Presiding 
Officer  Cohn  then  indulged  in  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  saying:  “Fifty 
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years  ago  last  night,  February  15th, 
1841,  the  first  lodge  of  Free  Masons 
was  organized  in  Bloomington,  now 
Muscatine,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Masons,  their  wives,  daughters,  moth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  have  assembled  here 
to  celebrate  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  inauguration  of  Free 
Masonry  in  the  city  of  Muscatine. 
Iowa  Lodge  No.  2  was  organized  by 
ten  charter  members.  Only  one  of 
that  number  is  with  us  this  evening: 
the  others  have  all  gone  to  that 
far  distant  country  from  whence  no 
traveler  ever  returned.  The  only 
surviving  member  of  that  small  band 
of  brothers  is  Brother  T.  S.  Parvin, 
who  lived  among  us  for  a  great  many 
years,  but  is  now  a  citizen  of  Iowa 
City,  who  will  give  you  reminiscences 
in  Masonry  fifty  years  ago,  and  in 
conclusion  I,  in  behalf  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  of  Muscatine,  extend  to 
you  one  and  all  a  faternal  welcome, 
and  hope  you  may  all  live  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  one  hundreth  anniversary 
of  Masonry  in  Muscatine.” 

He  then  introduced  the  Grand  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.  of  Iowa,  Hon.  T.  S.  Parvin,  who  was 
received  with  hearty  applause.  His 
general  appearance  is  too  well  known 
in  Muscatine  to  need  description  here, 
the  portrait  in  the  Journal's 
semi-centennial  souvenir  being  an 
exact  likeness.  He  speaks  rather 
rapidly,  yet  plainly  and  distinctly. 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  he  first  appeared  in  Blooming¬ 
ton  (now  Muscatine)  a  beardless  boy, 
fifty  vears  ago,  but  among  this  grand 
assembly  there  was  not  a  single  face 
to  be  seen  that  was  here  then.  Of 
the  seventy-five  male  citizens  then 
living  here  there  were  only  three 
others  now  living.  He  came  here 
then  to  identify  himself  with  the 
people  and  the  early  interests  of 
Bloomington  and  her  professional 
circles,  her  schools,  her  churches  and 
society,  and  his  length  of  residence 
in  our  midst  had  fully  establish¬ 
ed  his  citizenship.  It  was 
here  that  he  married  his  wife  forty- 
eight  years  ago;  it  was  here  that  live 
of  his  six  children  were  born.  We 
builded  then  better  than  we  knew  or 
had  the  fondest  hopes  of,  as  is  fully 
evidenced  by  the  present  thrift  of 
Muscatine  of  to-day,  which  is 
strengthened  by  the  manhood  of  your 
citizens.  As  we  look  back  we  wonder 
at  that  which  God  hath  wrought. 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand 
still,  but  God  commanded  it  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  the  1,000  years  that  pre¬ 


ceded  it  not  so  many  grand  events 
transpired  as  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  in  all  these  years  the  influence  of 
Masonry  has  been  for  good  and  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  The  facts,  as 
evidence  of  this,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  enumerated  here.  It  is  thirty 
years  ago  since  he  left  Muscatine  to 
cast  his  lot  in  Iowa  City  and  identify 
himself  with  the  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  there,  and  thus  contribute  his 
mite  to  building  up  the  grandest  State 
in  the  Union,  but  he  must  speak  of 
Masonry,  and  must  do  it  hurriedly  as 
he  was  only  allotted  twenty  minutes 
in  which  to  speak.  While  he  had  not 
been  here  frequently  in  the  past  his 
interest  in  Muscatine  had  not 
abated  in  the  least  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  so  grand  and  brilliant 
audience  as  that  which  greeted  him 
on  this  occasion.  Referring  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  progress  of  Ma¬ 
sonry  he  said  that  from  Iowa  Lodge 
No.  2  over  500  lodges  had  grown,  and 
from  the  ten  charter  members  of  that 
day  over  25,000  Masons  had  sprung. 
Its  growth  Was  remarkable.  To-day 
we  have  a  Grand  Lodge  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  save  Alaska.  One  lodge  ex¬ 
ists  there  now  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  short  time  until  sufficient 
lodges  will  be  organized  there  to  form 
a  Grand  Lodge  and  then  the  grand 
galaxy  of  States  and  Territories  for 
Masonry  will  be  complete.  Free  Ma¬ 
sonry  has  been  accused  of  being  op¬ 
posed  to  religious  teachings.  This  is 
untrue,  Free  Masonry  is  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  religion.  Its  labors  are  for 
good,  never  antagonistic  to  religion, 
good  government  or  prosperity,  but 
on  the  other  hand  tends  to  aid  in  the 
advancement  of  each  of  these.  For 
over  55  years  he  has  been  a  Mason. 
He  had  seen  74  suns  rise  and  set,  and 
it  was  no  small  matter  for  pride  to 
look  back  and  see  such  grand  achieve¬ 
ments  and  results  from  small  begin¬ 
nings.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  judge 
of  human  nature  and  when  one  looks 
at  the  developments  of  the  past 
fifty  years  it  was  a  source 
of  congratulation  and  pride  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
the  work.  Iowa  Lodge  No.  2  is  the 
first  to  celebrate  its  semi-centennial 
anniversary  in  Iowa.  It  is  not  the 
oldest  Lodge,  however.  Des  Moines 
No.  1,  of  Burlington,  is  just  two 
months  and  15  days  older,  and  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  records  last  fall  he 
noticed  that  on  Nov.  30th  Des  Moines 
lodge  would  be  fifty  years  of  age  and 
he  so  notified  them  and  suggested  an 


appropriate  celebration,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  in  that  direction  and  he 
was  sorry  the  brethern  of  that 
lodge  did  not  have  the  enterprise 
of  their  brethren  of  Iowa  No.  2.  He  was 
glad  when  he  received  the  messages 
from  Bros.  Walton,  Brown  and  Cohn 
that  this  celebration  was  to  occur. 
He  was  like  the  old  war  horse,  always 
ready  and  only  too  glad  to  respond  to 
the  call  for  battle.  He  was  glad  the 
occasion  had  presented  itself  for  this 
celebration,  but  was  doubly  pleased 
to  be  present. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brother 
Parvin  was  private  secretary  to  the 
first  Governor  of  Iowa  and  he  related 
how  one  day  he  discovered  that  the 
Governor  was  a  Mason  and  told  how 
they  frequently  sat  and  chatted  on 
the  subject.  His  father  (Mr.  Parvin’s) 
was  a  Mason,  so  was  his  grandfather 
and  naturally  this  had  led  him  to  take 
an  interest  in  Masonry  early  in  life. 
He  related  how  the  first  meeting  was 
held  in  Burlington  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  lodge,  how  he  had  seen 
a  notice  in  a  paper  that  a  meeting 
was  to  be  held  at  a  certain  place  for 
the  purpose  above  named,  how  he  had 
gone  there  on  the  date  and  hour 
named,  but  nary  a  soul  was  there 
present,  the  house  was  dark,  and  he 
returned  home.  A  few  days  later  a 
man  called  at  his  office  and  invited 
him  to  meet  on  another  evening. 
That  meeting  was  held  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  there  were  eight  Masons  in 
town  and  the  lodge,  No.  1,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Soon  there  were  other  Masons 
discovered  and  admitted.  He  then 
wrote  his  father  at  Bloomington 
that  a  Masonic  lodge  had  been 
formed  at  Burlington,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  he  received  a  copy  of  the 
Bloomington  Herald,  now  the  Musca¬ 
tine  Journal,  of  which  my  good 
friend,  John  Mahin,  is  the  editor,  in 
which  was  a  notice  for  all  Masons  in 
Bioomington  to  meet  at  the  hotel  of 
Josiah  Parvin  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  lodge.  This  pleased  him. 
The  meeting  was  held  and  a  petition 
was  desired.  He  was  notified  and  at 
once  formulated  a  petition,  wrote  it 
himself,  and  no  other  eye  present  this 
evening  has  ever  gazed  upon  it,  but 
they  could  now  do  so,  as  he  had 
brought  it  forth  from  the  archives 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  it  to  the  brethren.  That 
petition  contained  the  names  of  Ansel 
Humphreys,  B.  S.  Olds,  Moses  Couch, 
S.  B.  Shortridge,  Josian  Parvin,  B.  P. 
Howland,  John  Lilly,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Whicher,  Joseph  Williams  and  T.  S. 


Parvin,  the  last  being  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor.  It  cost  each  $3  to  form  this 
lodge.  This  is  dated  at  Bloomington, 
Jan.  18th,  1841;  vouched  for  by  T.  S. 
Parvin  and  recommended  February 
2d.  1841,  by  St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  20, 
The  dispensation  was  issued  of  that 
date  (Feb.  2d)  and  signed  by  Joseph 
Foster,  Deputy  Grand  Master  (and 
later,  W.  M.  G.  M.)  and  Richard  B. 
Dallam,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  of  Missiouri,  and  also  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Lodge  No.  20,  constituted  Feb. 
15th,  1841.  The  officers  named  in  the 
dispensation  are:  Ansel  Humphreys, 
M.  M.;  John  Lilly,  Jr.,  S.  W.,  and 
Dr.  B.  S.  Olds,  J.  W. ;  Josiah 
Parvin  was  elected  Treasurer., 
Joseph  Williams,  Sec’y;  T.  S.  Parvin 
and  B.  P.  Howland,  were  appointed 
Deacons  and  J.  C.  Matthews  and  P.  G. 
Jean  (who  had  affiliated  by  consent)  as 
Stewards.  There  were  admitted  by 
affiliation  prior  to  Jan.  1844  Matthew 
Mathews  and  J.  C.  Matthews,  P.  G. 
Jean,  Iscac  Magoon,  S.  S.  Lathrop, 
Dr.  Benj.  Covill,  Wm.  Frye,  Al. 
Lewis,  Jeremiah  Fish,  Ira  C.  Day, 
Robt.  Lucas  (First  Governor),  Wm.  £}. 
Snyder,  of  Iowa  City,  J.  C.  McClearjq 
of  Wapello  and  I.  P.  Van  Hagen,  of 
West  Liberty,  fourteen  in  all.  The 
first  to  be  initiated  was  Rev.  Nathan 
Jewett  (Methodist  minister)  May  3rd, 
1841.  He  being  the  first  candidate,  T. 
S.  Parvin  presided  as  Master,  owing  to 
the  sickness  of  Gen’l  Humphreys,  the 
latter  having  given  time  due  authori¬ 
ty  to  act.  The  others  initiated  up  to 
1844  were  Hiram  Wilson,  July  2nd,  1841, 
A.  F.  Hoffmeyer,  July  2nd,  1841.  A.  G, 
Beeson,  F.  O.  Becket  Feb.  21st,  1842. 
J.  S.  Lakin,  June,  6th.  1842.  A.  J. 
Fimple.  Aug.  15th,  1842.  J.  L.  Husted. 
Aug.  16th,  1842.  James  Rodes,  Sept. 
Rev.  Z.  M.  Goldsmith.  (Davenport) 
Sept.  17th,  1842.  A.  B.  Kinson,  Dec. 
19th,  1842.  Rev.  Thomas  Odell.  March, 
13th,  1843.  John  Wood,  March  21st, 
1843. 

Of  the  admitted  number,  all  are  de¬ 
ceased;  and  only  Bro.  Husted  of  those 
initiated  survives.  So  of  the  37  mem¬ 
bers  between  the  date  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  organization  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa,  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years,  but  two  are  living, 
one  at  Iowa  City,  the  other  (Husted) 
at  Marshalltown.  Of  the  37  members, 
two  of  the  petitioners,  Parvin  and 
Howiand,  and  one  of  the  admitted, 
Jeans,  were  young  men  and  unmar¬ 
ried,  while  of  the  13  initiated,  five  were 
single.  Dr.  Benj.  Weed,  Thos.  Cran- 
doll  and  L.  J.  Lockwood,  citizens  of 
Bloomigton,  were  Masons  and  visitors 


but  did  dot  affiliate  during-  these 
years. 

At  the  election  in  Dec.  1841  the  old 
officers  were  re-elected  except  that 
T.  S.  Parvin  succeeded  Bro.  Williams 
as  secretary.  In  December  1842, 
Humphreys  was  re-elected  and  Isaac 
Magoon,  S.  W.,  and  F.  O.  Becket.  J. 
W.,  and  John  Lilly,  jr.  (father  of  Ben. 
Lilly)  secretary.  On  December  27th. 

1841,  the  Lodge  publicly  celebrated 
St.  John’s  Day  with  an  address  by  T. 
S.  Parvin,  and  a  banquet  at  the  hotel 
of  Josiah  Parvin. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1841. 
$175  was  subscribed  by  the  members 
of  the  Lodge  for  a  new  hall,  to  put  a 
second  story  on  the  frame  church 
erected  by  the  Episcopal  church  on 
Cedar  street,  opposite  the  ‘‘Brick 
Hotel.”  The  place  of  the  meeting 
prior  to  the  erection  of  the  hall  was 
in  the  second  story  of  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  on  Water  street  near  the  corner 
of  Chestnut  street,  and  the  fraternity 
were  very  proud  when  they  got  a 
home  of  their  own. 

The  first  death  was  that  of  Mathew 
Mathews  which  occurred  March  Kith, 

1842.  The  first  discipline  was  that  of 
S.  S.  Lathrop,  who  was  expelled  for 
living  with  his  divorced  wife  without 
re-marriage. 

In  October,  1841,  Ansel  Humphreys 
was  elected  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Missouri  and  in  October,  1842,  T.  S. 
Parvin  was  made  proxy  for  the  W.  M. 
and  in  1843  both  Humphreys  and  Par¬ 
vin  were  sent  to  the  convention  to 
organize  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa, 
and  chosen  by  vote  of  the  Lodge  were 
Bros.  Ansel  Humphreys,  T.  S.  Parvin 
and  B.  S.  Olds. 

Grand  Lecturer,  Bro.  Alex.  T. 
Douglas,  of  Missouri,  visited  the 
Lodge  and  held  a  “School  of  Instruc¬ 
tion”  in  August,  1842,  and  weekly 
meetings  for  instruction  were  held 
during  the  winter  and  monthly  lec¬ 
tures  by  the  W.  M.  on  “Duties  of  Ma¬ 
sons”  and  “Masonry  in  General.” 

In  April,  1843,  the  subject  of  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
agitated  and  a  convention  was  held 
at  Iowa  City  without  effecting  it. 
However  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa 
was  organized  January  8th,  1844. 
Bro.  Humphreys  was  made  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  Olds,  .T.  W.,  and  T.  S. 
Parvin,  Grand  Secretary,  which  he 
continues  to  hold,  though  in  June  1852 
he  was  elected  Grand  Master,  mak¬ 
ing  two  Grand  Masters  and  two  Grand 
Secretaries,  for  Bro.  Humphreys  was 
that  vear  Grand  Secretary,  furnished 
by  Iowa  Lodge  No.  2,  to  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  Iowa.  The  lodge  at  the 
date  (Jan.  8th,  1844.)  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Lodge  reported 
only  20  members.  Bro.  Parvin  was 
then  W.  M.  and  John  Lilly.  Secretary, 
The  other  members  were  Bro.  Hoff- 
meyer.  Becket,  Wilson,  Olds,  Fimple, 
Couch.  Humphrey,  Josiah  Parvin.  J. 
L.  Husted  (still  living  at  Marshall¬ 
town)  Kinson,  Lakin,  Williams,  Frye, 
Magoon,  Day,  Jeans.  Fish  and  Wood. 
Of  the  remaining  17  we  can  account 
for  the  following:  Bros.  Mathew 
Mathews  and  Lathrop  have  already 
been  referred  to,  Shortridge  had  gone 
back  to  Indiana  from  whence  he  had 
come,  Howland  has  moved,  to  St. 
Louis,  Whicher  and  Couch  dimitted, 
Snyder,  Lucas  and  Beeson  became 
members  of  Iowa  City,  No.  4,  and  Mc- 
Cleary,  of  Wapello,  No.  5,  Van  Hagen 
removed  to  Dubuque,  and  Lewis  to  St. 
Louis.  Rev.  Goldsmith  united  with  the 
Clinton  Lodge,  U.  D.  at  Davenport. 
Rhodes  removed  to  Illinois  and  Odell 
withdrew,  J.  C.  Mathews  dropped 
from  the  roll  and  Rev.  Jewett,  the 
first  candidate,  removed  to  Rockford, 
Ill.,  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Rock  River  Conference,  with 
which  Iowa  at  an  early  dajT  was  con¬ 
nected. 

From  this  small  beginning  and  the 
history  thus  traced  we  have  erected 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent,  as  well  as  most  complete, 
Masonic  library  building  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  was  paid  for  before 
we  entered  it.  The  building  cost 
$33,500  and  we  have  put  in  it  $0,000 
worth  of  furniture.  To  erect  this 
building  and  finish  it,  not  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  were  on  hand:  the  Grand 
Master  called  for  a  25  cent  assess¬ 
ment  on  all  members  in  Iowa.  Know¬ 
ing  that  Iowa  Lodge  had  liberally 
spent  money  for  aid,  I  thought  its 
reasury  must  be  impoverished  and  not 
wishing  my  old  lodge  to  hesitate  in 
sending  the  requisite  amount  I  for¬ 
warded  to  the  W.  M.  a  sum  of  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  assessment  of 
those  who  did  not  feel  able.  The  next 
day  I  received  a  letter  from  Iowa  No. 
2,  returning  my  money  and  the  full 
assessment  of  the  Lodge,  so  that  it 
was  among  the  first  in  reality  to  re¬ 
spond,  and  some  other  lodges 
that  we  expected  would  pay  promptly 
held  back,  and  from  two  of  them 
the  G.  M.  arrested  the  charters. 
The  building  is  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Iowa  Masons.  It  is 
commented  upon  all  over  the  world 
and  is  a  source  of  pride  to  us.  so  that 
the  good  word  he*ard  for  our  lire  proof 
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library,  the  most  complete  in  all  re¬ 
spects  in  the  world,  is  like  a  prophet 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country.  In  this  library  are  found 
the  petitions  of  Des  Moines  No.  1. 
Iowa  No.  2,  Dubuque  No.  3  and  Iowa 
City  No.  4. 

So  much  for  the  past;  the  present 
is  before  you  and  you  know  full  well 
how  to  enjoy  this  lavish  spread.  The 
future,  brethren,  is  in  your  hands, 
guard  well  your  treasure.  Look  well 
to  its  future.  It  is  not  many  days 
until  the  few  old  survivors 
of  the  first  members  of  No.  2 
will  pass  the  dark  river,  but  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1894.  The  destiny  of  this 
glorious  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  men,  so  with  this  glorious 
craft  of  ours,  not  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  but  in  all.  Let  us  therefore  so 
live  and  act  that  it  will  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  line  laid  down  by  the 
Great  and  Omnipotent  Architect, Jand 
may  the  beauties  of  Masonry  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  on  and  on  majestically 
as  does  the  great  father  of  waters  at 
our  door.  (Great  applause). 

Another  selection  was  then  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  orchestra  and  the  assem¬ 
bly  about-faced  and  fell  to  gracious¬ 
ly,  the  following  being  the  elaborate 
menu  prepared  by  Caterer  Baetzner, 
each  table  being  quickly  served,  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  all  present: 

MENU. 

Oyster  Stew,  Celery,  Table  Sauce. 

Oysters  Raw  (New  York  Counts), 
Pickles,  Catsup,  Cold  Cream, 

Cold  Veal,  Rolls, 

Gold  Cake,  Coffee,  White  Cake 

Oranges  and  Bananas. 

When  all  had  done  justice  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  repast  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer  .Cohn  announced  the  first  toast, 
“Practical  Masonry,”  to  which  Ma}^or 
Gus.  Schmidt  responded  as  follows: 
“The  sentiment  assigned  to  me  this 
evening  for  a  few  brief  remarks,  em¬ 
braces  a  subject  so  vast,  and  covers 
so  broad  an  area,  that  hours  might  be 
devoted  to  its  consideration 
instead  of  a  few  brief  minutes. 
By  the  expression  ‘Practical  Masonry,’ 
is  to  be  understood  the  teachings  of 
Masonry,  as  applied,  used  and  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  not  as  considered  in  a 
theoretic  or  speculative  sense.  Long- 
years  before  Caesar's  victorious 
legions  had  conqured  Gaul,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  submission  the  aggressive 
Britons;  centuries  before  Hannibal 
had  led  his  undaunted  Cartha- 
genian  cohorts  across  the 
stormy  Alps,  or  tears  had  fallen 


from  the  eyes  of  the  Macedonian  be¬ 
cause  of  no  more  worlds  to  conquer; 
almost  unnumbered  years  before  the 
sunrise  of  Christianity  had  begun  to 
light  the  earth  with  its  beneficent 
beams,  and  when  all  art,  science  and 
civilization  were  cradled  in  the  smil¬ 
ing  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  principles 
of  our  noble  order,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  our  history  and  tradition,  were 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  and 
distributing  the  alms  of  consolation 
and  comfort  to  oppressed  humanity 
everywhere.  United  by  principles 
which  need  not  here  be  discussed,  and 
cemented  together  by  noble  impulses, 
lofty  ambitions  and  praise-worthy 
purposes,  this  fraternal  army,  beside 
which  the  millions  of  Xerxes  would  be 
as  a  handful,  has  marched  down  the 
great  highway  of  the  centuries,  not  • 
as  votaries  of  Mars  and  Moloch,  but 
as  bearers  of  the  olive  branch,  and 
distributing  happiness  and  peace  and 
comfort  in  their  coming. 

“While  thousands  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  other  thousands  have 
arisen  to  supply  their  vacant  places, 
and  to  continue  the  benevolent  and 
charitable  work  of  their  predecessors. 
Masonry  has  witnessed  the  growth  of 
every  great  civilization.  It  has 
watched  the  birth,  and  stood  by  the 
dying  bedside  of  all  of  earth’s  great¬ 
est  kings.  It  was  with  the  shephards 
as  they  watched  by  night  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

It  was  present  at  the  christening  of 
the  earliest  government  of  civilized 
man,  and  has  survived  to  see  the  last 
and  greatest;  and  to-day,  greater  and 
mightier  than  ever  before,  it  con¬ 
fronts  the  future  with  a  more  trust¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  a  firmer  reliance  on  the 
principle  of  its  humanity,  morality 
and  Christianity.  Calumny  has  as¬ 
sailed  it;  criticism  has  attacked  it, 
and  skeptics  have  reviled  its  teach¬ 
ings,  but  as  the  storm  wind  gives 
strength  to  the  boughs  of  the  oak,  so 
these  assaults  have  only  served  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  craft. 

“The  true  Mason  never  feels  friend¬ 
less  or  forsaken,  whether  in  health  or 
sickness,  adversity  or  prosperity,  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  knows  there  are 
strong  hands  and  willing  hearts  ready 
to  act  in  his  interests  and  to  shield 
him  if  need  be,  from  danger. 

“Practical  Masonry  dulls  the  sharp 
edge  of  grief,  dries  the  orphans  tear, 
stifles  the  sobs  of  the  stricken  widow, 
and  in  great  strong  arms  carries  the 
otherwise  friendless,  through  the  dan¬ 
ger  periods  of  human  existence  and 


places  them  above  want  and  care. 

“Practical  Masonry  furnishes  a 
varied  and  fruitful  field  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  mankind.  It  enlightens 
the  mind,  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
man’s  affections,  and  teaches  our  true 
relationship  with  each  other.  It 
opens  to  the  humane  and  benevolent 
the  widest  scope  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  social  virtues,  and  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  philanthropy,  and  pledges 
personal  fidelity  to  each  other  in  all 
the  relations  of  life. 

“I  have  briefly  referred  to  the 
antiquity  of  our  Order,  but  only  for  the 
purpose  of  the  illustration  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuing  centuries  of  his¬ 
tory,  Practical  Masonry,  with  its  vast 
armies  of  followers,  and  their  desire 
and  power  to  do  good  has  wrought  a 
•  great  influence  upon  the  actions  and 
destinies  of  men:  and  elevated  them 
to  a  higher  plane  of  existence. 

“Let  us  then  with  fresh  resolve, 
loftier  purpose,  and  renewed  vows, 
make  the  record  of  our  lives  a  living 
exemplification  of  the  principles  of 
Practical  Masonry.”  (Applause) 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  “Ma¬ 
sonry  as  a  Moral  Force,”  to  which  Rev. 
S.  H.  Parvin  was  to  respond,  but 
being  absent  from  the  city,  Bro.  J. 
P.  Walton  was  called  upon  to  respond. 
He  spoke  as  follows: 

“In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Brother  S. 
H.  Parvin  I  have  been  called  on  at  a 
very  short  notice  to  respond  to  this 
toast.  ‘Masonry  as  a  Moral  Force.’ 
A  grand  old  subject — one  too  universal 
for  more  than  a  brief  hint  to  be  given 
of  its  many  moral  precepts  in  my 
allotted  five  minutes. 

“We  all  know  the  moral  teachings 
of  our  order.  I  think  that  no  Mason 
will  say  that  he  was  not  made  better 
by  them.  These  teachings  have  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  in  our  order  that 
has  held  it  together  longer  than  any 
written  history,  numbering  in  its 
ranks  noted  men  of  all  ages.  In  more 
recent  times  we  find  the  illustrious 
names  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  +  Monroe  and  Jackson,  a 
Franklin,  a  Patrick  Henry  and  a 
Lafayette,  later  a  Clay,  a  Johnson 
and  a  Garfield.  Within  the  extent  of 
our  order  are  found  men  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  tribe  and  kindred,  all  controlled 
by  the  same  moral  force. 

“Darkness  and  gloom  have  many 
times  threatened  its  existence,  but 
by  adhering  to  those  glorious  precepts 
it  has  weathered  every  storm  and  now 
stands  a  great  and  moral  force  in  our 
land. 

“Our  secrets  would  be  worthless 


to  any  but  a  brother.  They  are  in' 
valuable  to  the  fraternity.  They 
enable  one  brother  to  know  another 
in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  the  day,  thus 
to  perform  their  various  duties. 

“This  great  moral  force  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  shadow.  That  there  are  Ma¬ 
sons  within  our  ranks  who  are 
intemperate,  profane  or  dishonest, 
is  too  true,  but  none  regret 
it  more  than  the  brother  Mason.  All 
Masons  are  required  to  declare  their 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
all  are  required  to  take  the  Great 
Light  in  Masonry,  the  Holy  Bible,  as 
their  rule  and  guide.  Although 
Masonry  is  not  a  religious  institution 
it  is  founded  on  those  good 
maxims  of  Holy  Writ  and  the 
practice  of  the  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  contained  therein.  The 
moral  obligations  of  our  order  en¬ 
join  three  duties  to  every  Mason:  To 
God.  to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor. 
To  God  in  never  mentioning  his  name 
but  with  that  reverential  awe  which  is 
due  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 
To  himself  to  avoid  immoralities  and 
irregularities  and  to  his  neighbor  by 
acting  upon  the  square.  No  where  in 
the  wide  world  is  there  a  greater 
moral  force  visibly  portrayed  than 
when 

We  meet  upon  the  level, 

Though  from  every  station  come— 

The  rich  man  from  his  mansion. 

And  the  poor  man  from  his  home; 

For  the  one  must  leave  his  heritage 
Outside  the  Mason’s  door, 

While  the  other  finds  his  respeets 
Upon  the  checkered  floor. 

• 

We  part  upon  the  square, 

For  the  world  must  have  its  due; 

We  mingle  with  the  multitude. 

A  faithful  band  and  true. 

But  the  influence  of  our  gatherings 
In  memory  is  green. 

And  we  long  upon  the  level 
To  resume  the  happy  scene. 

Let  us  meet  upon  the  level,  then. 

While  laboring  patient  here, 

Let  us  meet  and  let  us  labor. 

Though  the  labor  is  severe; 

Already  in  the  western  sky 
The  signs  bid  us  prepare 
To  gather  our  working  tools, 

And  part  upon  the  square. 

The  next  sentiment  was  that  of 
“The  Mason  as  a  Citizen,”  assigned  to 
T.  R.  Fitzgerald.  When  this  was  an¬ 
nounced  W.  M.  A.  S.  Lawrence  read 
the  following: 

At  home,  February  16th.  1S91 :  Samuel  Cohn. 
Esq.,  Chairman.  Dear  Sir  and  Bro.:  Iam 
forced  to  absent  myself  from  the  festivities 
this  evening.  I  have  been  ill  for  several 
davs,  but  not  until  this  afternoon  did  I  relin¬ 
quish  inv  intention  to  be  with  you.  Yon  will 
please  present  my  regrets  to 'the  brethren 
and  ladies  present,  and  assure  them  that  my 
inability  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  assign- 
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ed  to  me  is  a  greater  disappointment  to  me 
than  to  them.  If  I  could  he  present,  I  should 
have  something  to  sa3r  about  ‘‘The  Mason  as 
a  Citizen, ”  but  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  can  only  say  that  a  sick  Mason  is  a  sick 
citizen,  and  must  be  excused. 

Wishing  you  all  a  pleasant  time,  I  am 
Fraternally  vours. 

T.  R.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Presiding-  officer  called  on  Bro. 
T.  N.  Brown  for  a  speech.  Mr.  B. 
said  this  was  like  calling  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  He  was  not  here  50 
years  ago  to  see  Masonrj^  inaugurated, 
and  if  necessary  could  prove  an  alibi, 
as  he  did  not  arrive  in  this  country 
until  some  eight  years  after.  He 
highly  prized  his  Masonic  member¬ 
ship.  Masonry  is  not  antagonistic  to 
the  church.  He  personally  prized  his 
membership  in  the  church  ofGod  above 
anything  else  and  if  Masonry  was  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  church,  he~  would  re¬ 
main  with  the  church.  As  has  been 
said,  Masonry  is  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  The  only  objection  he  had  to 
Masonry  was  because  it  did  not  admit 
the  ladies  to  full  membership. 
The  only  reason  he  copld  give  for 
this  is  that  some  years  since  the  craft 
wanted  to  erect  a  big  building— a 
beet  sugar  factory.  The  beets  had 
been  grown  and  the  building  was 
needed.  Every  number  of  he  craft 
was  needed.  Even  the  Tyler,  who 
guards  the  outer  portals  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  was  needed. 
The  Master  looked  about  and  saw  an 
Assyrian  goat  with  two  big  horns. 
He  concluded  to  make  the  goat  do 
tyler  duty  and  press  the  man  in¬ 
to  service.  The  goat  found  it  tire¬ 
some,  never  seing  any  one  approach 
but  men,  hence  the  appearance  of  a 
lady  made  him  charge  fiercely,  and 
thus  the  work  went  on  unmolested. 
The  temple  was  built  and 

the  goat’s  antipathy  has 

ever  since  kept  the  ladies  out 
He  spoke  of  the  merits  of  the  order 
and  closed  with  an  apt  and  humor¬ 
ous  illustration  which  brought  forth 
rounds  of  laughter. 

“The  Mason’s  Better  Half”  was 

reserved  for  G.  M.  Titus,  and  in  his 

own  humoristic  way  George  respond¬ 
ed.  “To  marry  or  not  marry  was  the 
question.”  (Laughter.)  In  the 
happy  days  of  yore  he  was  told  a  man 
was  not  half  a  man  until  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  after  marriage  he  dis¬ 
covered  he  was  only  a  fraction  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  was  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  better  half.  He 
told  of  the  conceit  possessed 
by  himself,  as  well  as  all  younger 
men:  about  how  they  thought  they 
would  wait  until  some  fair  one  would 


propose,  but  found  it  didn’t  work,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  propose  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
die  an  old  bachelor.  His  was  only  a 
sample  and  he  didn’t  care  much  for 
the  man  that  didn’t  have  the  spunk 
to  propose  to  a  nice  young  lady.  In 
his  case  his  wife  was  seven-eighths 
instead  of  the  better  half  (laughter), 
and  with  a  few  more  sallies  of  wit  the 
speaker  spoke  of  the  beauties  of 
Masonry  for  the  better  halves.  In  the 
lodge  room  a  Mason  is  taught  to  be 
kind,  considerate  and  respectful  to 
the  wife,  and  he  believed  the  mem¬ 
bers  lived  up  to  it.  He  believed  a 
law  should  be  passed  that  every  man 
who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  30 
should  be  either  made  to  marry  or 
contribute  to  the  support  of  some 
family  of  ten  children,  or  go  to  the 
stone  pile.  Such  a  law  would  bring 
such  Masons  as  Tom  Gray.  Joe  Eells, 
Jim  Dougherty  and  Al.  Bowers  into 
the  fold  (immense  laughter),  for 
while  they  didn’t  care  for  the  money 
consideration  the  thought  of  work  on 
the  stone  pile  would  fetch  ’em  every 
time.  To  the  wives  he  gave  the 
assurance  that  they  had  a  heri¬ 
tage  left  them  in  the  event  of 
their  husbands  passing  away  and  it 
was  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  to 
know  that  though  he  were  to  be  call¬ 
ed  hence  his  wife  and  little  ones 
would  always  find  true  friends  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  closed  by 
wishing  for  the  wives  a  long,  happy 
and  peaceful  life. 

The  chair  announced  that  im¬ 
promptu  addresses  would  be  in  order. 
Past  Eminent  Commander  C.  R.  Fox 
was  called.  He  responded  by  stating 
that  he  was  pleased  to  be  present:  was 
proud  of  the  celebration;  glad  be¬ 
cause  they  could  bring  their  wives 
along,  because  in  future  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  restore  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  family  when 
the  husband  returned  late  from 
the  lodge  sessions,  and  another  thing 
it  would  help  the  unmarried  who  had 
their  sweetheart  with  them.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  his  brethren  he  admonished 
them  with  the  necessity  of  perform¬ 
ing  well  the  duty  before  them.  We 
should  be  proud  of  our  record.  We 
have  over  200  Masons  in  this  city  and 
it  numbers  among  our  ranks  among 
our  very  best  citizens,  and  he  hoped 
some  would  live  to  see  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  100th  anniversary.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Judge  J.  Carskaddan  was  called 
upon.  He  was  not  prepared  to  make 
a  speech.  Nearly  everything  had 


been  said  that  could  be  desired.  This 
was  not  a  part  of  the  feast.  Praise 
had  been  sounded  for  the 
order  and  enjoyed.  The  order  had 
been  a  great  force  for  good,  morality, 
purity  and  religion.  Masonry  has  kept 
for  us  these  great  principles  when  op¬ 
pressed  by  tyrants.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  past  history  of  the  world  and  has 
preserved  to  us  the  moral  principles 
and  religion  through  all  adversities. 
In  the  dark  ages  it  preserved  these 
principles  and  gave  them  to  Europe 
and  thus  to  the  world.  Masonry  is  for 
the  highest  principles  and  best  con¬ 
duct,  it  a  helps  to  form  the  best  citi¬ 
zens,  it  makes  a  man  a  good 
husband,  father,  brother  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  makes  him  an  honorable  man 
if  he  lives  up  to  its  teach¬ 
ings,  and  any  order  under 
whatsoever  name  that  tends  to  do 
this  deserves  to  be  preserved,  cher¬ 
ished  and  perpetuated.  (Applau  e.) 

J.  Scott  Richman,  who  was  made  a 
Mason  early  in  the  history  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  here,  was  called  on.  He 
had  but  little  to  say,  because  the 
good  of  Masonry  might  occupy  hours 
and  days  to  tell  all.  He  had  recently 
read  of  Ethical  culture  societies  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  east.  They  do  not 
practice  religion,  but  morality  and 
a  perusal  of  their  teachings  revealed 
nothing  that  had  not  been  taught  by 
Masonry  for  ages.  (Applause.) 

Henry  Jayne  in  response  to  a  call, 
said  he  had  not  been  in  a  lodge  room 
for  ten  or  twelve  years 
and  it  was  probably  because 
of  this  that  he  was  called  out.  He 
had  never  been  taught  anything  in  a 
lodge  room  that  did  not  make  him  a 
better  man.  The  man  who  lives  up 
to  its  teachings  must  necessarily  be  a 
good  man. 

S.  B.  Cook  was  called  and  said  he 
did  not  know  what  made  lightning 
strike  the  spot  where  he  was  sitting 
unless  it  was  because  he  failed  to  at¬ 
tend  lodge.  He  appreciated  the 
recognition,  however,  and  had  he 
been  given  time  to  study  an  im¬ 
promptu  address,  he  would  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  better  advantage,  but 
he  assured  the  craft  that  his  heart 
was  with  them  in  the  work. 

Worshipful  Master  A.  S.  Lawrence 
was  also  called.  He  had  served  on 
the  committee  on  arrangements  and 
thought  others  would  do  the  talking. 
He  did  not  know  why  he  was  called 
unless  his  words  had  a  soothing  effect. 
He  then  related  how  in  an  address  at 
the  lodge  Chairman  Cohn  listened  at¬ 
tentively.  so  much  so  that  a  peculiar 
sound  issued  from  his  nasal  organs 
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and  not  until  Tyler  Dunn  called  “sup¬ 
per”  did  Bro.  Cohn  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  sweet  balm  of  his  words. 
He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  history 
of  the  order  from  the  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary.  It  is  an  incentive  to  go  on  in 
the  good  work,  brethren,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  Masonry  to  the  line  laid 
out  by  the  Grand  Masters,  and  when 
this  is  done  we  will  do  our  full  duty. 

J.  W.  Eells  responded  to  a  call  by 
saying  he  had  not  long  been  a  Mason 
but  he  enjoved  it,  particularly  this 
part  of  it  and  if  there  were  any  more 
pleasant  encounters  like  this  he  was 
ready  to  be  counted  in. 

’‘Gray!”  “Gray!”  came  next,  and 
Tom  jumped  as  "though  he  had  been 
shot.  He  said  he  never  was  a  speech- 
maker  and  could  not  now  attempt  it. 

The  following  closing  hymn  was 
then  sung,  accompanied  by  the  or¬ 
chestra,  it  having  been  composed  by 
T.  N.  Brown.  Bro.  G.  B.  Jackson  act¬ 
ing  as  chorister: 

(Tune,  "America.”) 

O.  come  with  glad  acclaim. 

All  ye  who  bear  the  name 
Of  Masons  true ; 

Join  in  our  gladsome  song. 

Our  notes  of  joy  prolong. 

With  accents  loud  and  strong, 

And  hearty,  too. 

For  here  we  celebrate 

The  natal  dav  and  date— 

In  Muscatine — 

Of  Masonry  sublime, 

Which  with  the  lapse  of  time, 

In  every  land  and  clime. 

Has  fruitful  been. 

■ 

Fruitful  in  every  art. 

In  every  point  and  part 
Of  brotherhood: 

Teaching  in  each  degree, 

Truth,  love  and  harmony. 

Foundation  virtues  three, 

’  Of  lasting  good. 

Then  shout  the  glad  refrain. 

Till  echoes  ring  again 

With  hearty  cheers ! 

While  joined  in  heart  and  hand. 

As  brethren,  here  we  stand. 

And  hail  the  outcome  grand 
Of  fifty  years ! 

This  ended  the  exercises,  it  being 
now  11:30  and  the  assembly  dispersed. 
The  success  of  the  brilliant  affair  is 
largely  due  to  the  following  members 
of  the  craft,  although  the}'  had  the 
hearty  and  cordial  support  of  the 
Praters  of  Iowa  No.  2  and  Hawkeve 
No.  30: 

Committee  on  Arrangements— Robert  Car¬ 
ter.  A.  S.  Lawrence.  Henry  Franklin.  G.  A. 
Riemcke.  Jacob  Stortz.  W.  C.  Thomas. 

Committee  on  Program— T.  N.  Brown,  Uus. 
Schmidt.  George  B.  Jackson. 

Committee  on  Invitations— S.  Cohn,  T.  N. 
Brown.  D.  H.  Block.  J.  P.  Walton 

Committee  on  Finance— William  Kuebler, 
Thomas  Watson.  Wm.  P.  Frazier.  David  Va- 
natta.  M.  L.  Mikesell. 

Committee  on  Reception— T.  P.  Gray.  A.  A 
Bowers,  J.  W.  Eells.  John  Stortz,  Joseph 
Scott,  J.  G.  Dougherty. 
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Yesterday’s  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  successful  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  elaborate  program  pre¬ 
pared  by  DeMoiay  Commanderv  No.  1, 
Knights  Templar,  for  the  observation 
of  Ascension  Day.  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  indications  seemed  to  be  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  weather  which  really  did 
follow  that  it  was  almost  fully  decided 
that  the  exercises  would  have  to  be 
postponed  and  Knights  abroad,  who 
had  expected  to  attend,  were  so  noti¬ 
fied.  For  that  reason  the  attendance 
from  neighboring  cities  was  limited  to 
Sir  J.  W.  Garner,  of  Columbus  City. 
Sir  John  A.  Evans  and  SirE.  L.  Briggs, 
who  were  on  the  program,  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  among  the  absentees. 
The  city  cornet  band  likewise  had  the 
same  understanding  and  not  being  ac¬ 
quainted  of  the  fact  that  the  exercises 
really  would  be  held  until  yesterday, 
some  delay  in  starting  the  parade  was 
experienced  because  of  the  band’s  in¬ 
ability  to  be  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
time,  which  was  2  o’clock. 

Not  long  after  that  hour,  however, 
the  knights,  clad  in  their  elaborate  and 
beautiful  uniforms,  emerged  from  their 
quarters  in  the  Silverman  block  and 
formed  in  line  on  the  walk  east  of 
Cook,  Musser  &  Co.’s  bank.  Then 
with  the  city  cornet  band  in  the  lead 
and  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
carriages  in  which  were  relatives  of 
deceased  and  living  knights,  and  pri¬ 
vate  conveyances  containing  friends, 
the  knights  marched  up  Second  to 


Locust,  thence  to  Third  and  on  out  to 
the  cemetery*  There  were  25  knights 
uniformed  and  in  line.  Wm.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  knights,  being 
unable  to  march  was  also  in  uniform 
and  rode  in  one  of  the  carriages. 

The  names  of  the  Knights  in  line  are 
as  follows: 

Chas  R  Fox,  E  C. 

J  P  Walton,  Gen’l. 

G  D  Magoon,  C  G. 

H  M  Dean,  Prel. 

I  D  Vore,  S  W. 

J  H  Weise,  J  W. 

B  Lilly,  St  B. 

W  S  Berry,  Sd.  B. 

G  K  Dunn,  Sent. 

Wm  Thomas, 

T  N  Brown, 

J  A  Eaton, 

Wm  Beardsley, 

R.P  Drake, 

G  M  Titns, 

G  A  Reimcke, 

G  D  Lezotte, 

Arriving  at  the  cemetery  the  march 
was  at  once  directed  toward  the  east¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  grounds  and  all 
stopped  at  the  grave  of  Sir  William 
Leffingwell.  At  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Fox,  Eminent  Commander, 
swords  were  presented  and  again 
sheathed  and  all  uncovered  their  heads 
while  Sir  H.  M.  Dean,  Prelate,  offered 
a  fervent  and  impressive  prayer,  at  the 
close  of  which  all  the  Knights  joined 
in  repeating  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Sing¬ 
ing  then  followed  and  on  the  grave  a 
floral  tribute  was  laid  by  Sir  J.  H. 
Weise. 

The  graves  of  each  of  the  departed 
Knights  were  designated  by  small 
flags  which  had  been  previously  placed 
on  them.  These  flags  were  of  red  and 
black,  on  which  was  a  cross  bearing 


G  M  Scott, 
Ernst  Borger, 
Henry  Will, 

J  W  Garner, 

O  Ayers, 

U  FCadle, 

Jos  Morrison, 
Art  Lawrence. 


the  inscription  “/w  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.'''1 
At  each  place  the  same  ceremony  of 
announcing  the  name  of  the  grave, 
presenting  swords  and  uncovering  of 
heads  during  the  decoration  of  the 
grave  was  performed. 

The  Knights  then  marched  to  the  lot 
where  the  remains  of  Sir  Charles  O. 
Block  lay  in  their  final  resting  place 
and  his  grave  was  decorated  by  Sir 
Wiiliam  Beardsley. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  at  the 
grave  of  Sir  J.  P.  Ament,  “Our  depart¬ 
ed  Recorder.”  Sir  Roval  P.  Drake 

%/ 

paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  a  short 
speech  while  depositing  on  the  grave 
the  fioral  offering.  He  said  he  had  not 
known  in  life  Sir  J.  P.  Ament.  He 
was  not  a  Mason  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Yet  the  departed  recorder 
seemed  no  stranger  to  him.  In  look¬ 
ing  up  the  records  of  the  lodge  he  had 
found  quite  a  history  regarding  Sir 
Knight  Ament — a  history  which  ex¬ 
tended  back  as  far  as  his  grand  fathers 
in  England.-  He  was  a  man  prominent 
in  religious  and  political  cir¬ 
cles  often  put  forward  by  his 
friends  for  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  in  Masonic  circles  he  had 
also  occupied  honorably  the  position 
of  Recorder  in  our  order.  As  Masons 
we  would  hope  to  meet  him  in  the 
future  among  the  recording  angels. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  at  the 
grave  of  Sir  Isaac  Magoon.  The  grave 
was  decorated  by  Sir  Joseph  Morrison. 

Sir  J.  P.  Walton,  Generalissimo,  at 
this  point  read  the  following  address 
on  “The  Founders  of  our  Order  in 
Iowa:” 

Sir  Knights:  It  has  been  alloted  to 
me  to  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Sir  Knights  S.  B.  Crane,  G. 
W.  Wilkerson,  William  Frv  and  Isaac 
Magoon.  “The  foundes  of  our  Order  in 
Iowa.”  All  four  lay  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  Sirs  Crane  and  Wilkerson 
were  two  of  those  few  worthies  that 
made  the  requsite  number  to  keep  our 
commandery  in  existence  during  this 
time  of  our  national  trouble.  They 


were  among  those  very  few  that  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  orders  in  this  State. 

Sir  Knight  Crane  was  one  of  our  best 
citizens.  As  a  man  he  was  known  for 
his  integrity,  as  a  Mason  he  was  all 
a  brother  could  be  to  the  fraternity. 
Of  his  age  and  place  of  nativity  we 
know  but  little.  He  died  in  November 
1866  being  the  first  member  of  De 
Molay  Commandery  that  was  buried  in 
these  grounds. 

Sir  Knight  Wilkerson  was  well- 
known  by  every  one.  As  a  Mason  he 
wrought  both  “operative  and  specula¬ 
tive.”  An  upright  man  in  all  his  walks 
of  life,  be  they  either  in  the  humble  ca¬ 
pacity  of  bricklayer  or  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  both  places  he  filled  with 
honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

He  was  a  son  or  “Old  Virginia.”  I 
would  that  they  were  all  as  worthy. 
WThen  the  nation  was  called  to  arms  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to 
“draw  his  sword”  in  her 
defence.  He  joined  Company  K  of  the 
11th  Iowa  on  Nov.  21st  1861,  where 
he  served  with  honor  until  “Wild 
war’s  bloody  blast  was  blown  and 
gentle  peace  returned,’’  when  he  left 
the  lines,  the  tented  fields  where  he 
long  had  been  a  lodger, a  poor  but  hon¬ 
est  soldier. 

Sir  Knights  Isaac  Magoon  and  Will¬ 
iam  Fry  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
our  order  in  the  west.  They  were 
born  among  the  New  England  hills, 
where  they  were  made  Masons,  and 
received  the  order  of  Knighthood  be¬ 
fore  those  dark  days  of  that  anti-Ma- 
sonic  warfare  that  commenced  in  1826 
— a  war  that  made  and  unmade  politi¬ 
cians  and  governors  and  had  lits  effect 
on  the  Presidency.  It  entered  into  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  The  Mason 
that  would  not  renounce  the  fraternity 
was  denied  the  halls  of  the  Legislature, 
the  jury  box  and  the  church,  and 
marked  as  an  unsafe  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  During  these  trying  times 
we  found  our  worthy  Sir  Knights,  like 
the  two  founders  of  our  order — Hugh 
de  Pagaines  and  Godfrey  Adolman — 
defending  their  cause  and  helping  to 
perpetuate  the  principles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion. 

Long  before  the  prejudice  of  that 
war  had  died  away,  wo  find  their 
names  recorded  as  signers  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Iowa  Lodge  No.  2.  They 
were  among  its  charter  members. 


Of  the  biography  of  Sir  Knight  Will¬ 
iam  Fry  we  know  but  little.  As  a  citi¬ 
zen  we  knew  him  well,  a  genial,  cour¬ 
teous  man,  correct  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Sir  Knight  Magoon  was  one  of  our 

earliest  and  most  esteemed  but  aged 

friends.  He  was  born  in  1791,  made  a 

Mason  in  Unity  Lodge,  of  Ipswich, 

Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1824,  came 

west  in  1826,  and  finally  to  this  county 

in  1889.  As  an  honorable,  upright, 

Uhnstian  man  there  was  none  superior. 

He  was  industrious,  economical,  and 

generous.  In  the  winter  of  1842,  when 

we  were  but  a  boy,  it  was  our  good 

fortune  to  witness  probably  the  first 

public  Masonic  procession  in  this 

state.  Our  two  worthy 

Sir  Knights,  Magoon  and  Fry, 

were  there.  Of  all  the  number  in  that 

procession,  probably  15  or  20,  but  one, 

Sir  Knight  T.  S.  Parvin,  is  now  living. 

All  the  others  have  gone  to  present 

their  work  to  the  Supreme  Architect  of 

the  universe.  Here  let  us  all  remember 

“There’s  a  world  where  all  are  equal; 

We  are  hurrying  to  it  fast. 

We  shall  meet  upon  the  level  there 

When  the  gates  of  death  are  passed. 

We  shall  stand  before  the  orient 

And  the  master  will  be  there 

To  try  the  blocks  we  offer 

With  his  Oivn  unerring  square. 

• 

We  shall  meet  upon  the  level  there 
And  never  thence  depart; 

There’s  a  mansion  and  a  welcome  there 
For  each  trusting,  faithful  heart. 

There’s  a  mansion  and  a  welcome, 

And  a  multitude  are  there, 

Who  have  met  upon  the  level, 

And  been  tried  upon  the  square.” 

A  detail  consisting  of  Sir  Knight 
Vore,  Senior  Warden,  and  Sir  Knights 
Lezotte,  Lawrence  and  Riemcke  were 
sent  to  decorate  the  graves  of  Sir 
Knights  Wilkerson  and  Frye.  The 
main  body  of  Knights  proceeded  to  the 
graves  of  Sir  Knights  Weinker  and 
Crane.  The  former  was  decorated  by 
Sir  Wm.  Thomas  and  the  latter  by  Sir 
G.  M.  Scott.  The  grave  of  Sir  Horace 
Husted  was  decorated  by  Sir  J.  A. 
Eaton,  that  of  Sir  P.  A.  Brumfield  by 
Sir  Ernest  Borger  and  on  the  last  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  Sir  W,  B.  Craw  the  floral 
tribute  was  laid  by  Sir  Henry  Will. 

At  the  grave  of  Sir  W.  P.  Reynolds 


“Our  Departed  Generalissimo,”  Sir  H. 
M.  Dean  laid  the  flowers  on  the  mound 
marking  his  resting  place  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  few  remarks.  He  said 
that  since  he  had  entered 
into  Masonry  he  had  taken  several  de¬ 
grees.  In  one  of  them  nearly  the 
whole  ceremony  devolved  on  the  Gen¬ 
eralissimo,  the  office  of  which  was  at 
that  time  filled  by  Sir  W.  P.  Reynolds. 
At  the  conclusion  he  spoke  to  him  tell¬ 
ing  him  how  much  he  (Dean)  admired 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  oth¬ 
er  had  conducted  the  ceremony  and 
ventured  the  opinion  that  he  must  have 
performed  the  ceremony  many  times. 
Sir  Reynolds  answered  that  on  the  con- 

trarv  that  was  the  first  time.  He  had 
•/ 

also  observed  his  work  in  other  organ¬ 
izations  and  in  all  of  which  it  was  in 
the  same  excellent  manner.  In  fact 
whatever  he  did  he  did  well  and  he 
felt  that  all  could  here  learn  a  lesson 
for  what  more  could  be  said  of  us  when 
we  have  departed  than  that  we  did  our 
work  well.  The  next  stop  was  at  the 
grave  of  Sir  D.  L.  Ewing.  It 
was  decorated  by  Sir  Oliver 
Ayers.  Sir  Knight  Ayers  was  the  only 
Knight  in  line  yesterday  who  was  not 
a  member  of  DeMolay  Commandery. 
He  belongs  to  Georgia  Commandery, 
No.  1.,  which  is  located  at  Augusta, 
Ga. 

The  grave  of  Sir  J.  B.  Dougherty 
was  next  in  order.  His  grave  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  Sir  J.  H.  Weisse,  who  in  per¬ 
forming  this  office,  delivered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tribute  to  “Our  Trusty  Treas¬ 
urer:” 

Eminent  Commander  and  Sir  Knights: 

We  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  grave 
of  “owr  Trusty  Treasurer ,”  Sir  J.  B. 
Dougherty,  who  moved  with  us  and  was 
a  leader  among  us  at  an  early  date  in 
our  history  here.  His  religious  life, 
his  manly  words  and  his  noble  deeds 
are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  The 
life  that  he  lived,  with  its  pure  bearings 
is  still  touching  us  all,  We  place  this 
cross  of  immortales  upon  his  grave, 


which  indicates  to  us  that  “He  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.” 

Peace  to  the  good  man’s  memory, 
let  it  grow  green  with  years,  and  blos¬ 
som  through  the  flight  of  ages. 

“The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day, 

Withdrawn  from  mortal  eyes. 

But  not  extinct,  they  hold  their  way, 

In  glory  through  the  skies.” 

Next  the  commandary  stopped  at 
the  lot  of  its  late  Eminent  Commander, 
Dr.  W.  S..  Robertson.  The  office  of 
depositing  the  flowers  and  paying  a 
tribute  in  words  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  was  ably  tilled  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Garner,  of  Columbus  City.  He  spoke 
as  follows: 

Eminent  Commander  and  Sir  Knights: 
I  am  deeply  sensible  that  no  words  of 
mine  could  add  to  the  name  or  fame 
of  our  late  Eminent  Commander,  Sir 
Knight  W.  S.  Robertson,  and  I  should 
have  been  pleased  had  this  assignment 
been  made  to  a  more  eloquent  tongue 
than  mine.  Yet  in  view  of  the  many 
years  I  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  friendship  it  would  seem 
fitting  that  I  should  pay  a  tribute  to 
his  memory  on  this  occasion,  however 
humble  it  may  be.  My  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  late  Emi¬ 
nent  Commander  dates  with 
my  very  earliest  recollection.  1  knew 
him  as  a  young  man  yet  in  his  teens, 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  Mason.  Eminent  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  generous  and  public  spirited 
as  a  citizen,  brave  and  accomplished  as 
a  soldier.  Without  disparagement  let 
me  say,  Iowa  never  sent  a  better  sol¬ 
dier  to  the  field.  No  braver  man  ever 
flashed  sword  in  sunlight.  He  was 
warm  in  his  friendships,  courteous  and 
intelligent  as  a  Mason.  In  all  his  life 
associates  he  was  a  leader,  and  well  he 
mav  have  been.  Endowed  with  su- 
purior  abilities  which  by  culture  had 
made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  any  po¬ 
sition  he  chose  to  occupy,  he  was  noted 
for  his  integrity  and  sturdy  independ¬ 
ence  of  character,  his  devotion  to  his 
friends,  and  his  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  who  were  honest 
and  upright,  without  regard  to  their 
social  position.  Quick  and  strong  in 
his  likes  and  dislikes  he  was  ever 
ready  to  resent  any  imputation  to  his 
integrity  or  honor;  yet  at  the  very  in¬ 
timation  of  having  done  an  injustice 


no  one  could  lower  the  point  of  his 
sword  quicker  than  he  would.  He  was 
always  a  warm,  true  friend,  a  worthy 
Mason,  an  honest,  manly  man. 

All  then  sung  “Nearer  My  God  to 
thee.”  in  an  adjoining  lot  is  the 
grave  of  Sir  W.  B.  Langridge.  It  is 

marked  by  a  beautiful  monument 
erected  by  the  Grand  Chapter.  Here 

the  commandary  next  stopped,  and 
standing  in  a  circle  listened  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  addrfcss  by  Sir  Charles  Fox, 
Eminent  Commander.  He  spoke  as 
follows: 

We  now  stand  beside  the  last  resting 
place  of  our  beloved  and  lamented  Sir 
Knight,  William  Baker  Langridge,  in 
whose  death  Masonry  in  Iowa,  and 
more  especially  in  our  city,  sustained  a 
great  and  almost  irreparable  loss.  So 
great  was  his  zeal  for  the  institution,  so 
constant  his  attendence  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  the  different  bodies,  and  so 
abundant  were  his  charities  that  he  had 
come  to  be  regarded  «s  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Masonry.  Those  who  knew 
him  best,  who  were  most  intimately 
associated  with  him,  both  as  Masons 
and  citizens,  loved  him  best  and 
mourned  him  most.  Like  a  valiant 
Knight  he  fell  with  his  armor  on,  for 
up  to  within  a  week  of  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  constant  in  his  Masonic 
duties,  willing  to  work  in  any  position 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  social  quali¬ 
ties  and  his  knightly  greetings. 

His  words  of  good  cheer  and  his  ten¬ 
der  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  dis¬ 
tressed  will  make  his  name  sweet  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
remain  green  in  their  memories  for 
many  years. 

When  the  grand  commandary  of 
Iowa  was  organized  in  June,  1864,  he 
was  elected  Recorder,  which  post  he 
held  until  his  death  on  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1883, — twentv  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  servitude.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  grand  chapter 
of  this  State,  and  well  and  faithfully 
filled  his  place  for  27  years.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  DeMolay  commandery  there 
was  none  to  surpass  him  in  zeal.  Al¬ 
ways  present  at  its  meetings,  able, 
ready  and  willing  to  fill  any  position 
required,  he  had  served  in  nearly  all 
the  offices  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est.  A  this  death  the  office  of  Prelate 


became  vacant,  he  having  filled  it  for 
several  years  with  honor  to  the  frater¬ 
nity  and  credit  to  himself. 

Sir  Knight  Langriage  was  born  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  August  11, 
1821.  He  was  married  to  Sarah  T. 
Atwell,  of  New  York  City,  October  16, 
1849.  Arriving:  at  Muscatine  (then 
Bloomington)  he  was  favorably  pleased 
with  the  town  and  adopted  it  as  his 
residence.  On  Tuesday,  the  7th  day 
of  August,  1883,  we  paid  the  last  rites 
to  his  remains,  and  bore  him  to  this, 
his  last  resting  place.  We  need  no 
monument  to  commemorate  his  mem¬ 
ory  in  our  hearts,  its  memorial  is 
erected  as  beautiful  as  the  eternal 
truths  of  the  order  he  loved. 

The  band  then  rendered  “Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee.”  This  concluded  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  the  line  of  march  was  then 
again  formed  and  all  returned  home. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded 
the  commandery  tendered  a  yote  of 
thanks  to  all  who  assisted  with  the  dec¬ 
orations. 


All  who  witnessed  the  ceremonies 
at  the  grave  could  not  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  beauty  and  appro¬ 
priateness.  On  the  minds  of  the  young 
especially  this  public  exhibition  of  re¬ 
spect  and  veneration  for  the  dead, 
coupled  with  the  Christian  feeling  and 
spirit  which  pervades  through  all  the 
exercises,  created  impressions  which 
will  necessarily  be  beneficial  to  them 
in  the  new  thoughts  they  will  awaken. 

While  a  few  years  ago  the  cemetery 
was  visited  with  dread  and  only  to  as- 
sist  in  burying  a  relative  or  friend  there 
is  now  a  growing  sentiment  among  the 
people  to  beautify  our  cemeteries  and 
the  graves  of  departed  friends.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  not  only  shows 
love  and  respect  for  the  dead,  but  an 
advance  state  of  civilization. 
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BISHOP  PERRY'S  ADDRESS 


To  the  Sir  Knights  of  De  Molay  Commandery,  No.  i,  K.  T.,  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  May  30th,  1889. 


Sir  Knights  and  Companions: 

True  chivalry  has  its  source  and 
spring  of  being  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  study 
of  the  lessons  of  the  great  biography, 
the  tracing  of  the  footprints  of  Him, 
the  Son  of  God,  who  in  loving  lowli¬ 
ness  went  about  doing  good  when  He 
was  incarnate  here  on  earth,  won  from 
a  quaint  old  English  writer  tne 
acknowledgment  that  “Jesus  Christ 
was  the  first  true  gentleman.” 
And  we,  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
chivalry  is  self-sacrifice,  that  true 
knighthood  is  consecration,  the  glad 
and  willing  service  of  God  and  man, 
founded  on  faith  in  God,  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  op¬ 
pressed,  professing  and  practicing  the 
Christian  virtues,  may  reverently  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  Christ,  the  mirror  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  the  pattern  of  all  true  knightly 
and  magnanimous  life.  In  tne  exhi¬ 
bition  of  ineffable  love,  shown  in  the 
taking  of  our  flesh,  the  living  our  life, 
the  dying  our  death,  all  for  us  and  for 
our  salvation,  there  was  breathed  by 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  into  our  man¬ 
hood  a  new  breath  of  life,  a  high  and 
holy  purpose  of  living  the  life  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  this  Son  of  God. 

From  this  period,  the  coming  of 
Christ  into  the  world,  we  date  anew 
the  history  of  humanity.  Gladly  did 
the  noble,  the  generous,  the  knightly, 
the  magnanimous  of  our  race  hail  this 
exhibition  of  all  that  was  winning, 
and  true  and  inspiring  in 
perfect  manhood  as  displayed 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  In  the 
life  of  loving  service,  in  the  cross  bear¬ 
ing,  in  the  sacrifice,  in  the  bringing  of 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
rising  from  the  dead,  in  the  triumph¬ 
ing  openly  over  all  that  was  low  and 
base  and  hateful  to  God  or  hurtful  to 
man  in  our  erring,  sinful  nature,  men 
found  new  strength  for  purity,  perfec- 
ness  and  self  devotion;  new  motives 
for  self-forgetfulness  and  living  for 
others’  good;  new  incentives  to  elevate 
and  improve  themselves  in  their  efforts 
to  attain  and  realize  the  highest  good. 


It  is  thus  that  chivalry  is  Christian; 
that  knighthood  was  never  known  till 
the  church  and  faith  of  Christ  were 
paramount  on  the  earth.  Inspired  by 
its  great  source,  its  divine  Exemplar,  its 
true  Founder  and  Exponent,  the  chival- 
ric  heart,  the  knightly  soul  enlisted 
with  a  burning  enthusiasm  under  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  to  combat  all  kinds 
of  evil;  to  conquer  every  opposing  form 
of  sin.  The  knightly  life  was  a  religi¬ 
ous  life.  It  began  with  its  vows  of 
solemn  consecration.  The  oath  of 
utter  and  complete  self-immolation 
was  prefaced  by  the  vigil  of  prayer. 
In  the  dimly  lighted  chamber  of  re¬ 
flection,  in  silence  and  solitude,  the 
neophyte  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  dread  realities  of  life  and 
death,  of  time  and  eternity.  The  rough 
and  rugged  pathway  trod  ere  the  can¬ 
didate  was  dubbed  and  created  a 
Kuight  was  a  faint  transcript  of  that 
via  dolorosa  over  which  the  Lord  of  life 
and  g'ory  passed  on  His  way  to  that 
Golgotha — ihat  place  of  a  skull — 
where  our  Immanuel  sullen  d  and  died 
for  us.  The  service  pledged  ere  the 
Christian  Knight  was  admitted  as  a 
pilgrim  warrior  to  share  the  toils,  the 
trials  and  the  triumphs  of  those  who 
sought  with  their  good  swords  to  re¬ 
cover  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  impure 
hands  and  the  Paynim’s  power,  was  a 
perfect  and  entire  devotion  of  mind 
and  heart,  of  will  and  purpose,  of  soul 
and  body,  to  Christ  and  God.  “Half 
priest,  half  soldier”  was  the  Templar’s 
avowed  characteristic.  “Holiness  to 
the  Lord”  was  to  be  the 
rule  and  motive  of  his  actions. 
The  defense  of  the  right,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  wrong,  were  his  bounden 
duties  as  a  true,  leal  Knight.  With  an 
unfaltering  trust  in  God,  with  humility 
and  lowliness  of  heart  and  outward  ex¬ 
pression,  in  which  the  sinful  soul  can¬ 
not  but  appear  beneath  the  scrutiny  of 
the  All-seeing  Eye,  there  was  trial 
made  of  mind  and  motive  ere  the  ap¬ 
plicant  might  wield  his  sword  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  unprotected  and  assailed, 
and  in  the  holy  cause  of  Christ’s  re- 


ligion.  The  old-time  precept  was  this: 
“You  who  desire  to  become  a  Knight 
must  pursue  a  new  course  of  life.  De¬ 
voutly  you  must  watch  in  prayer,  avoid 
sins,  pride  and  idleness;  you  must  de¬ 
fend  the  church,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  with  noble  boldness  you  must  pro¬ 
tect  the  people.”  Are  these  require¬ 
ments  unfamiliar  to  your  ears,  Sir 
Knights,  who  wear  the  cross  and  who 
are  pledged  to  wield  the  sword,  if  need 
be,  and  do  whatever  may  be  required 
in  defence  of  innocent  maidens,  desti¬ 
tute  widows,  in  fact,  in  behalf  of  all 
who  need,  and  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  the  Christian  religion?  The 
first  precept  impressed  upon 
the  candidate’s  heart  was 
the  love  and  fear  of  God.  The  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Christian  religion  became 
the  very  soul,  the  inspiration  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  chivalry — true  Christian 
knighthood — became  love,  faith,  hope, 
gratitude,  joy,  fidelity,  honor,  probity, 
mercy,  all,  in  short,  that  was  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  It  was  the 
consecration  of  the  whole  man — the 
manly,  Christian  man — of  his  soul  and 
body,  all  he  was  or  might  be,  to  the 
discharge  of  Christian  duty,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Christian  virtue,  to  the  sacrifice, 
the  very  crucifying,  of  every  selfish, 
base,  and  unworthy  feeling  of  the 
heart,  the  crushing  out  of  every  evil 
thought  or  word  or  deed.  And  this 
love  and  service  of  God,  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  Christian  chivalry,  the 
old-time  knighthood  of  history,  was  for 
its  day  and  generation,  a  true  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deals 
rather  with  the  motive  than  the  action, 
the  thought  rat  her  than  the  deed,  though 
it  would  have  each  and  all  alike  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  love  of  God.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  of  Chris¬ 
tian  knighthood,  was  a  religion  of  mo¬ 
tives,  a  religion  of  the  heart,  the 
affections,  the  emotions,  the  life,  rather 
than  the  more  intellectual  acceptance 
of  a  system  of  doctrines,  the 
adherence  to  a  logical  and 
carefully  defined  dogmatic  belief 
Undoubtingly  did  the  old-time  Knights 
accept  and  practice  the  teachings  of 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Passionately  did 
they  profess  their  love  for  their 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  fear  end 
love  of  God  were  the  foundation  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  order — the  Jachin  and 
Boaz  on  which  the  whole  super¬ 
structure  stood  firm  and  fast  and  fair 


to  behold  !  Death  for  the  cause  and 
cross  of  Christ  was  welcomed.  The 
world  had  known  nothing  like  this 
noble  and  resistless  enthusiasm.  The 
Cross  of  Christ  was  no  sooner  raised  on 
high  as  a  standard;  that  cross  in  color 
telling  of  the  cleansing,  saving  blood 
was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  breast  and 
shoulder,  than  all  Europe  became  a 
band  of  brothers  enlisted  in  a  holy  war. 
It  was  the  truce  of  God  established  be¬ 
tween  rivals  and  life-long  foes,  that  by 
their  united  effort  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
might  be  redeemed  from  “Moslem 
catifis  and  infidel  hands.”  Influenced 
by  no  hope  of  fee  or  reward,  with  no 
care  for  personal  aggrandizment,  with 
no  selfish  expectations,  the  flower  of 
chivalry  went  forth  with  single  heart 
to  defend  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  their 
salvation,  and  wield  in  support  of  the 
Christian  religion  the  sword  .  belted 
around  them  when  first  the  vows 
of  Knighthood  had  been  taaen. 
Inspired  by  this  pure  and  holy  devo¬ 
tion,  the  annals  of  Christian  Knight¬ 
hood  abound  in  instances  of  heroic 
constancy  even  unto  death.  Proudly 
do  we  recall  the  heroism  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  and  magnanimous  knight  Ren- 
aud  de  Chatillon,  who  scorned  to  pur¬ 
chase  life  on  condition  of  apostacv 
from  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  beheaded  by  the  hand  of 
Saladin.  Nor  would  we  forget  the 
constancy  and  devotion  of  that  crowd 
of  Knights  of  the  two  orders,  the  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Saint  John,  who  joyously  ac¬ 
cepted  martvrdom  at  the  excutioper’s 
hand  in  prison  rather  than  renounce 
their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  their 
Lord  and  ours.  And  is  Jakeline  de 
Mailliacus,  that  heroic  Knight  Temp¬ 
lar  to  be  forgotten,  who,  upon  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Saladin  into  Palestine,  in  a 
battle  near  Tiberiad,  rushed  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  into  the  midst  of 
the  Saracens,  one  against  a  thousand, 
because  bs  the  old  chronicler  is  proud 
to  tell  us  "mori  pro  Christo  non  timuit ” 
— he  feared  not  to  die  for  Christ. 
Such  was  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
these  knightly  men  whose  proudest 
boast  it  was  to  be  a  true  knight  and 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Nor  was 
this  religion  of  chivalry  merely  a 
blind  and  superstitious  acceptance  of 
priestly  teachings  and  ecclesiastical 
rites. 

There  were  then  as  now  dogmatic 
teachings  breathed  into  the  strained, 
listening  ear  of  novice  or  neophyte, 


by  prelate  or  priest,  amidst  all  the 
solemn  accessories  of  initiation  and 
adoption  into  the  brotherhood  of 
Christain  Knights.  This  symbolism 
of  old,  as  now,  centered  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.  These  teachings  then,  as  now, 
brought  out  in  startling  clearness, 
and  with  no  uncertain  sound, the  great 
historic  truths  relating  to  the  life  and 
life-work  of  the  Son  of  God  when  here 
on  earth.  The  religson  of  chivalry  was 
founded  on  the  cross.  In  the  words  of 
the  Introit  for  the  Tuesday  in  Holy 
Week, sung  in  sweet  and  solemn  caden¬ 
ces  in  every  preceptory  or  chapel  of 
the  Templars  as  the  commemoration 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement  drew 
nigh  the  Good  Friday,  so  well  called 
“good”for  the  good  it  brought  to  man, 
prelate,  priest  and  Knight  united  with 
consenting  voice:  “We  ought  to  glory 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  is  our  salvation, life  and  resur¬ 
rection,  by  whom  we  have  been  saved 
and  delivered.”  They  may  not  have 
read,  these  Knights  of  old,  the  folios 
of  patristic  theology  burdening  the 
shelves  of  the  scanty  libraries  of  their 
day,  but  they  knew  and  felt  the  truth  of 
the  legend  Non  est  salus  animce ,  nec 
spes  ceternce  vitce  nisi  in  Cruce ” — 
there  is  no  health  to  the  soul  nor  hope 
of  eternal  life  save  in  the  cross.  They 
knew  and  cared  little  for  the  theories 
ofthe  philosophers,  or  the  teachings  of 
the  schoolmen  but  they  wore  the  cross 
up  >n  rh^ir  breasts.  They  fought  under 
the  blazonry  of  the  sign  of  our  re¬ 
demption.  Their  legend  w«s  that  of 
the  church’s  earlier  day.  In  hoc  signo 
Vinces.  They  bore,  as  well  as  wore,  the 
cross.  They  trusted  it  in  life  and  death. 
As  Spencer,  the  poet-laureate  or  chiv¬ 
alry,  in  his  “Faery  Queen,”  describes 
it,  so  was  it  then — so  may  it  be  now 
and  forevermore  with  Christian 
Knights  and  all  chivalric  souls.” 

“A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  o’er  the 
plain, 

Clad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield ; 

And  on  his  breat  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

In  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  Whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge 
he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  Him  adored; 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored 
For  soveraine  hope  which  in  his  help  he 
had.” 

In  the  eloquent  words  of  the  author 
of  “The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,” 
speaking  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
teaching  of  the  atonement  in  the  days 


of  chivalry.”  The  great  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  was  to  them  neither  a 
stumbling  block  nor  foolishness,  it  was 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God;  and  if  they  venerated 
with  holy  reverence  the  prec¬ 
ious  emblem  of  human  sal¬ 
vation,  if  they  do  love  and  adore 
the  very  image  of  the  cross;  and,  if 
the  first  Christians  then  did  on  every 
occasion  sign  themselves  with  its  mark 
from  a  conviction  that  under  that  sign 
they  should  conquer,  it  would  ill  be¬ 
come  those  to  censure  them  who  have 
lain  aside  both  the  image  and  the  sub¬ 
stance,  both  the  sign  and  the  truth, 
which  it  was  intended  to  designate.” 
Surely  we  to  whom  this  sign  is  dear, 
we  who  wear  the  cross,  we  who  march 
beneath  the  red,  cross  banner  may  not 
wisely  forget  its  meaning,  or  fail  to 
honor  in  life  and  word  and  inmost 
thought  the  crucified  in  whom  alone 
we  have  pardon  and  eternal  life. 

“The  knights  are  dust, 

Their  swords  are  rust. 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we 
trust.” 

But  is  chivalry  gone  from  the  earth? 
Has  Christian  knighthood  perished  out 
of  sight?  No!  “Truth  crushed  to  earth 
shall  rise  again,  the  eternal  years  of 
God  are  hers.”  I  see  the  blood-red 
cross.  I  note  the  banner  with  its  le¬ 
gend.  “Zn  hoc  signo  vinces ”  I 
behold  the  flashing  sword  unsheathed 
as  of  old,  when  the  creed  of  Christen¬ 
dom  is  said,  and  to  be  wielced  in  d<  fence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  ns  for 
innocence  assailed  or  virtue  tried  and 
tempted  by  wrong.  What  lack  we  yet 
to  be  in  very  deed  and  truth,  as  well  as 
in  historic  continuity,  successors  and 
representatives  of  that  ancient,  illus¬ 
trious  and  magnanimous  order  whose 
name  we  bear,  whose  fame  we  would 
in  these  our  days  and  in  other  ways 
than  those  of  old,  emulate  and  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  the  teaching  of  this  day,  this 
Ascension  feast,  that  we  require  to 
make  us  rise  superior  to  evil  and 
triumph  over  the  world  of  sin.  The 
dear  Lord  who  died  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation,  rose  from  the  dead  bringing 
life  and  immortality  to  light,  lighting 
up  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Nor 
this  alone.  He  ascended  on  high.  He 
is  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  a 
Prince  and  a  Savior,  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  Him 
—casting  out  none  who  seek  His  love 
and  would  obey  His  will. 


The  holy,  the  Christian  life,  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  true  bent  of 
honor,  the  perfect  practice  of 
Knightly  and  chivalric  precepts.  The 
true  knight  of  our  day  and  genera¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  old,  must  be  free¬ 
born,  a  freeman  in  Christ  Jesus,  pos¬ 
sessing  that  glorious  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  doth  make  us  free.  He  must  be 
a  perfect  man,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  seeking  to  attain  unto  tne  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  His  trust  must  be  in 
God,  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  must 
believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  re¬ 
warder  of  ali  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him.  He  must  be  a  man  of  prayer  for 
we  need  strength  in  our  weakness, 
grace  sufficient  for  us,  and  these  needs 
can  only  be  supplied  from  above  in 
answer  to  our  earnest  supplications. 
And  love,  not  the  hope  or  expectation 
of  reward  or  personal  advantage,  must 
draw  him  to  this  service — the  love  that 
constrains— the  love  that  is  begotten  of 
love — the  love  we  have  because  He, 
the  Son  of  God,  first  loved  us.  Bring¬ 
ing  nothing  with  which  to  buy  an  en¬ 
trance  into  that  service  which  the  true, 
courteous  and  religious  Knight  would 
render  to  his  fellows  and  to  his  God; 
acknowledging  in  deep  humility  his 
ill-desert,  his  want  of  merit;  bending 
in  lowly  submission  beneath  the  yoke 
of  law  and  duty;  divested  of  the  garb 
of  human  righteousness,  we  are  accepted 
in  our  Immanuel,  pardoned  through 
His  cross  and  bloodshedding,  entered 
into  His  Holy  Church  through  the  ab¬ 
lutions  of  regenerating  baptism,  fed  in 
our  pilgrimage  as  penitents,  yet  he- 
lievers,  through  their  earthly  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  the  bread  from  Heaven, 
strengthened  with  libations  of  the  pure 
wine  of  truest  refreshment,  sworn  to 
obedience,  loyal  devotion  and  loving 


service  by  solemn  sacraments,  ex¬ 
alted  with  the  Master  on  the  cross; 
buried  with  Him  in  the  grave  of  death, 
risen  with  Him  in  the  hope  and  pledge 
of  immortality  and  promised  with  Him 
the  crown  of  life  everlasting.  Ah!  Sir 
Knights!  You  will  recall  with  me  the 
suggestive  lines  of  parallelism  between 
the  obligations  you  have  so  solemnly 
taken  and  the  teachings  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  of  Christ. Bowthen 
again  in  solemn  orisons.  Bend  your 
hearts  and  wills  before  the  conquering 
cross.  Learn  the  lessons  of  life  tri¬ 
umphing  over  death,  of  immortality 
making  grand  and  glorious 
even  life  itself,  nor  from 
the  skull,  that  sad  memento  mori , 
that  mocking  imag«  of  our  fate,  but 
from  the  bright  and  glowing  picture  of 
the  risen  and  ascending  Lord — not 
from  the  feeble,  flickering  and  extin¬ 
guished  candle  of  the  darkened  cham¬ 
ber  of  mysteries  but  from  the  bright 
and  ever  burning  light  from  Heaven 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  Be  Christian  knights, 
not  in  word  merely  but  in  deed  and 
fact,  Christians  known  and  recognized 
as  such  by  ail  men.  Then  shall  our 
obligations,  our  rights,  our  ineffable 
words,  our  bond  of  brotherhood,  all  be 
instinct  with  meaning.  The  high  sen¬ 
timents  of  honor,  the  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  chivalry,  the  grand  and 
noble  profession  of  Knighthood  shall 
soar  above  the  limits  of  this  present 
life.  We  shall  be  valiant  for  we  shall 
quit  ourselves  as  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  shall  be  courteous  because  we  shall 
be  Christ-like.  We  shall  be  magnani¬ 
mous  because  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord.  We  shall  be  illustrious  for 
our  names  shall  be  written  in  the  Book 
of  Life. 

Amen  So  mote  it  be! 
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In  ushering  this  literary  offspring 
into  the  world,  the  Editor  has  no  in¬ 
tention  whatever  of  apologizing  for  its 
existence.  The  air  may  be  thick  with 
papers,  leaflets,  magazines,  reviews, 
and  our  mental  vision  grown  dizzy  or 
callous  from  watching  them  whirling 
past  in  incalculable  numbers,  but  there 
is  no  other  “Trinity  Parish  Maga¬ 
zine”  of  Muscatine,  and  therefore 
nothing  else  can  exactly  fill  the  niche 
which  is  empty  and  waiting  for  it. 
Moreover  in  the  following  pages  mat¬ 
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ter  will  be  presented  concerning  the 
ancient  history  of  Trinity  Church, 
which  is  of  more  than  local  interest, 
but  which  it  might  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  collect  and  put  in  print  but  for 
the  opportunity  which  this  Magazine 
will  afford  to  the  indefatigable  pen  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Walton.  Lastly,  the  value 
of  such  a  vehicle  for  parish  news  has 
been  often  proved.  It  helps  to  make 
Church  people  acquainted  with  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  parish,  thus 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  inspiring  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  every  part  of  the  work,  while 
at  the  same  time,  by  making  known 
the  needs  of  the  parish,  it  should  stim¬ 
ulate  all  to  a  greater  zeal  for  their 
Church  and  its  welfare. 


Review. 

On  Sunday,  October  3,  1886,  after 
having  been  closed  for  about  3  months, 
Trinity  Church  was  reopened  with  a 
fair  attendance.  The  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion  was  celebrated  with  about  thirty 
communicants,  and  the  new  choir  took 
the  places  which  they  have  ever  since 
so  faithfully  and  acceptably  occupied. 

The  first  event  of  any  note,  was  the 
Harvest  Thanksgiving,  which  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  on  Sunday,  November  7.  By 
the  energy  and  liberality  of  many 
friends,  the  decorations  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  services  were  attended  by  large 
and  interested  congregations. 

On  St.  Andrew’s  day  a  special  ser¬ 
vice  of  intercession  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church,  was 
held  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  all  the  Bishops  at  the  last 
Lambeth  Conference. 

Christmas  Day  was  well  observed  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Children’s  Christmas 
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Tree  was  made  beautiful  with  presents, 
lights, and  popcorn,  and  the  service  was 
as  much  enjoyed  as  ever,  each  little 
one  receiving  its  gift  from  the  tree,  and 
the  carols  being  brightly  rendered. 

The  solemn  season  of  Lent  has  been 
passed,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  fitting  spirit  to 
prepare  for  the  Easter  Festival.  Not 
only  the  Sunday,  but  the  week  day 
services,  were  very  well  attended.  We 
are  thankful  to  record  the  fact  that  a 
weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  was  begun  with  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  Lent,  which  it  is  intended  to 
continue,  and  which  will  be  more  and 
more  valued  as  years  go  on.  The  Con¬ 
firmation  service  on  Friday,  April  1, 
in  which  four  gentlemen  and  fourteen 
ladies  were  confirmed,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  Trinity  Parish. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  (now  widely 
adopted)  Three  Hours’  Service  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Trinity  Church,  with  a  very 
satisfactory  attendance.  Some  re¬ 
mained  for  the  whole  service,  and 
afterwards  said  the  time  did  not  seem 
at  all  long;  others  were  able  to  come  in 
for  part  of  the  time,  and  showed  that 
they  esteemed  it  a  blessing  to  snatch 
an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  from  their 
offices,  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  this 
most  solemn  day. 

Easter,  the  Queen  of  Festivals,  found 
the  Church  bright  with  flowers,  and  a 
band  of  thirty  communicants  gathered 
at  7:30  a.  m.  to  celebrate  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  and  to  receive  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  At  10:30  the  Church  was 
well  filled,  and  the  Commandery  of 
the  Knight  Templars  attended  in 
regalia.  The  musical  portions  of  the 
service  were  well  rendered  by  the 
choir,  and  the  sermon  upon  the  last 
verse  of  Psalms  17,  dwelt  upon  the 
assured  satisfaction  of  the  Christian’s 
hope  in  this  life  and  the  next,  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  beholding  Christ,  and  of 
becoming  like  Him  in  character,  as 
contrasted  with  the  illusory  hopes  of 
those  who  seek  for  satisfaction  in 
earthly  things  alone.  The  number  of 
communicants  at  this  service  was  42, 
thus  bringing  the  total  number 


to  72  for  the  day,  and  the  collections 
amounted  to  $58.86. 

On  Easter  Monday  evening,  the 
parish  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
new  Vestry  was  elected,  seats  assigned 
and  a  very  satisfactory  report  read  by 
the  Treasurer.  This  showed  that  be¬ 
sides  providing  for  the  services  of  the 
church,  the  past  and  present  year’s 
diocesan  dues,  amounting  to  $80,  had 
been  remitted  within  the  last  four 
months,  and  a  fair  balance  remained 
wherewith  to  begin  the  new  financial 
year.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  parish  at 
heart,  will  do  their  best  to  contribute 
liberally,  and  that  those  who  kindly 
promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  yearly  as 
church  dues,  will  strive  to  make  their 
quarterly  payments  promptly,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  Vestry  from  all  anxiety  as 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  which 
has  begun  with  so  many  signs  that 
God’s  blessing  and  good  will  are  upon 
and  with  it.  By  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  same  meeting  resolved  to  instruct 
the  Vestry  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Paget  to  become  Rector  of  the 
parish. 

On  Wednesday  evening  in  Easter 
week,  the  ladies  of  the  parish  gave  a 
most  excellent  supper  in  Stein’s  Music 
Hall.  The  tables  were  crowded  more 
than  once,  and  the  delicacies  duly  ap¬ 
preciated.  A  special  feature  was  the 
crazy  tea  table,  where  the  viands  had 
disposed  themselves  in  a  most  eccentric 
fashion,  the  bread  in  dust  pans,  and 
the  milk  in  sauce  bowls. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  Eichoff’s 
orchestra  furnished  delightful  music 
in  the  interludes  between  the  scenes  of 
a  most  varied,  humorous,  and  tasteful 
entertainment.  Among  the  most  en¬ 
tirely  successful  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Jar- 
ley’s  wax  works,  with  “the  Indian  and 
the  Lady,”  and  “the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  eating  their  last  doughnut,’’  a 
scene  from  ‘She,’  and  a  masterly  per¬ 
formance  on  that  entirely  novel  instru¬ 
ment,  the  “Bellophone!”  Altogether 
a  highly  entertaining,  profitable,  and, 
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it  is  feared  for  the  ladies  themselves, 
fatiguing  evening  was  spent. 

In  this  review  of  the  parish,  we 
have  to  note  some  sad  losses  from  our 
midst.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  notice,  a  Parish  Magazine  cannot 
but  record  with  sorrow  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Church  and  by  society  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Mark,  after  a  long 
and  lingering  sickness.  Mrs.  Klein, 
an  aged  member  of  the  Church,  died  in 
October  from  the  result  of  an  accident^ 
and  in  the  next  month  the  whole  par¬ 
ish  and  city  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  promising  members  and 
citizens  in  the  sudden,  and,  humanly 
speaking,  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Elliott  Smith.  Another  aged  member 
of  the  Church,  Mrs.  Stone,  was  laid  to 
rest  in  December,  and  in  January, 
Mrs.  Humphries,  at  one  time  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Trinity  Church  Choir,  was  buried 
after  a  sickness  of  many  years.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  after  a  very  brief  ill¬ 
ness,  we  had  to  mourn  with  the  be¬ 
reaved  husband  and  relatives  of  Mrs. 
N.  H.  Hine,  a  baptised  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Since  the  beginning  of  October,  there 
have  been  seven  baptisms  in  Trinity 
Parish,  and  eighteen  confirmed.  The 
average  attendance  at  church,  both 
morning  and  evening,  shows  a  marked 
improvement,  the  collections  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  has  greatly  advanced  in  volume 
and  in  heartiness.  This  is  a  feature 
which  tends  much  to  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Divine  worship,  and  we  trust 
every  regular  attendant  at  the  services 
will  do  their  part  more  and  more  to 
make  the  responses  and  the  singing 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  not  leav¬ 
ing  them  merely  to  a  few. 

In  bringing  this  review  of  the  parish 
to  a  close,  the  writer  begs  most  heartily 
to  congratulate  all  the  parishoners  on 
the  present  aspect  of  church  life  in  our 
midst,  and  to  exhort  all  and  each  to 
remember  that  every  one,  young  and 
old,  has  a  work  to  do.  Regular  prayer, 

regular  attendance  at  the  church’s  ser¬ 
vices,  a  kindly  and  cheerful  readiness 


to  explain  the  Prayer  Book  and  our 
services  to  inquirers,  to  invite  strang¬ 
ers  to  a  seat,  and  see  that  they  have 
Prayer  Books  and  Hymn  Books,  a 
careful  and  godly  walk  in  the  affairs 
of  daily  life;  these  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  all  may  be  “fellow 
workers  with  God”  in  this  field  where 
He  has  placed  us  to  labor. 


A  Fragment. 

G  W.  Cable  in  “The  Century”  for  February. 

The  Cure  rose,  taking  from  his  bosom 
as  he  left  his  chair  a  red  silk  handker¬ 
chief  and  a  pocket-worn  note-book.  He 
laid  the  note-book  on  the  table/  and 
drawing  back  with  a  smile,  said: 

“Here,  sit  down  in  my  place  and 
write  what  I  tell  you,  while  I  stretch 
my  legs.  So;  never  mind  whether  you 
understand  or  not.  I  am  saying  it  for 
myself:  it  helps  me  to  understand  it 
better.  Now,  as  I  walk  you  write. 

‘Happiness  pursued  is  never  over¬ 
taken,  because’ —  Have  you  written 
that?  ‘because,  little  as  we  are,  God’s 
image  makes  us  so  large  that  we  can¬ 
not  live  within  ourselves,  nor  even  for 
ourselves,  and  be  satisfied.’ 

Have  you  got  that  down?  Very  well. 
Yes,  the  spelling  could  be  improved, 
but  that  is  no  matter.  Now  wait  a 
moment;  let  me  walk  some  more. 

Now  write:  ‘It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  because — ’  Let  me  see; 
where —  Ah,  yes!  ‘because  rightly 
self  is  the’ — ah!  No,  no,  my  boy;  not 
a  capital  S  for  ‘self’— ah!  that’s  the 
very  point— small  s,  ‘because  rightly 
self  is  the  smallest  part  of  us.  Even 
God  found  it  good  not  to  be  alone,  but 
to  create’ — got  that? — ‘to  create  objects 
for  His  love  and  benevolence.’  Yes — 
‘and  because  in  my  poor,  small  way  I 
am  made  like  Him,  the  whole  world 
becomes  a  part  of  me’ —  Small  M,  yes, 
that  is  right!” 

From  bending  over  the  writer  the 
Priest  straightened  up  and  took  a  step 
backward.  The  boy  lifted  his  glance 
to  where  the  sunlight  and  leaf  shadows 
were  playing  on  his  guardian’s  face. 
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The  Cure  answered  with  a  warm  smile, 
saying: 

“My  boy,  God  is  a  very  practical 
God —  No,  you  need  not  write  it;  just 
listen  a  moment.  Yes;  and  so  when 
He  gave  us  natures  like  His,  He  gave 
men  not  wives  only,  but  brethren  and 
sisters  and  companions  and  strangers, 
in  order  that  benevolence,  yes,  and 
even  self-sacrifice,  —  mistakenly  so 
called, — might  have  no  lack  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  occupation,  and  then  bound 
the  whole  family  together  by  putting 
every  one’s  happiness  in  some  other 
one’s  hands.  I  see  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand;  never  mind;  it  will  come  to  you 
little  by  little.  It  was  a  long  time 
coming  to  me.  Let  us  go  into  supper.” 


If  Christ’s  self-sacrifice  we  tried 
Humbly  to  imitate,  then  wide¬ 
spread  bliss  would  bless  each  Easter 
tide. 


History  of  Trinity  Cliurcli, 
Muscatine. 

Collected  and  compiled  by  J.  P.  Walton. 

* 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  “the 
Methodist  church  was  the  pioneer 
church  of  the  west.”  This  saying  is 
hardly  true  in  this  State.  Before  Iowa 
Territory  was  thirty  days  old,  the 
famous  old  missionary,  Bishop  Kem¬ 
per,  was  within  its  borders  and  hard 
at  work.  I  think  that  no  Methodist 
Bishop  ventured  to  Iowa  at  nearly  so 
early  a  day. 

As  the  early  records  of  Trinity  Church 
have  been  mislaid  or  lost,  we  shall  have 
to  draw  largely  on  the  old  Bishop’s 
diary  and  note  book,  as  published  in 
“The  Iowa  Churchman,”  furnished  by 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Prof.  Adams,  now 
of  Nashotoh,  Wis.  In  making  these 
extracts  we  have  tried  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Bloomington,  now  Muscatine. 

This  first  extract  was  doubtless  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  steamboat,  while  passing  up 
the  river  in  1838: 


“The  Upper  Mississippi,  off  Savan¬ 
nah,  in  Illinois,  thirty  miles  below  the 
Fever  river,  on  which  Galena  is  situ¬ 
ated  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  July 
14th: — I  am  again  in  a  new  country, 
and,  indeed,  am  now  further  north 
than  I  have  ever  been  since  I  was  a 
Bishop.  I  have  brought  Mr.  Minard 
with  me,  for  he  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
in  feeble  health.  The  country  through 
which  I  have  passed  for  a  day  or  two 
is  very  attractive.  Do  you  recollect 
the  description  I  gave  you,  last  year,  of 
the  northern  part  of  Indiana?  It  will 
apply  exactly  to  Iowa  Territory.  (You 
probably  know  that  since  the  3rd  of 
July,  Wisconsin  has  been  divided.  All 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  being  the 
Blaekhawk  purchase,  forms  the  new 
Territory  of  Iowa.)  Into  such  a  coun- 
try,  you  may  suppose,  the  people  are 
rapidly  flocking,  and,  in  fact,  it  will 
soon  be  covered  with  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages.  I  hope  to  be  at  Dubuque  the 
19th.” 

July  23rd. — A  week  ago  Mr.  Minard 
Mr.  Gear  and  myself,  went  in  a  steam¬ 
boat  to  Dubuque,  where  we  spent  a 
day,  and  I  preached. 

1839. 

September  19th. — Dubuque.  Otfi- 

ciated  and  preached. 

22d. — A.  M.,  officiated  and  preached. 
Night,  officiated  and  preached. 

29th.— Stephenson.  A.  M.,  officiated 
and  preached.  Davenport  p.  m. 

Sept.  18th. — A  clear  morning,  rather 
warm.  I  had  intended  to  go  by  stage 
to  Dubuque  [from  Galena,  where  he 
had  spent  Sunday.]  but  as  the  boat 
starts  at  11,1  go  in  her.  (No  charge 
on  board  the  boat.)  The  town  is  said 
to  be  healthier  than  it  has  been  for 
years,  and  contains  1,200  inhabitants, 
and  is  growing.  Officiated  at  night; 
no  Church  people  made  known  to  me. 
At  Galena  in  time  for  dinner. 

25th. — At  4  a.  m.  a  wagon  with  two 
horses  called  for  me.  Crossed  the 
Fever  River  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Peoria  stage.  A  man  in,  or  on  it,  (for 
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it  had  no  top)  with  a  chill.  One  of  its 
horses  fell  on  landing;  Matthews,  our 
driver,  occupied  in  assisting  to  lift  him 
up.  Steep  hills  and  rough  roads;  fif¬ 
teen  miles  to  Craig’s  Mills,  to  break¬ 
fast;  fifteen  miles  to  Savannah. 

Called  to  see  Mr.  Bowen,  whose- 
mother-in-law  and  wife’s  sister  are 
Episcopalians,  from  Erie.  Mr  Bowen 
thinks  that  here  and  at  a  town  oppo¬ 
site  (Charlestown)  a  clergyman  could 
be  supported.  To  the  mounds,  ten 
miles,  (a  beautiful  collection  of  them — 
at  least  twenty — in  a  row,  gradually 
increasing  in  size  to  the  center  one,) 
this  afternoon;  ride  interesting  near 
the  river;  two  bottoms,  then  the  bluffs 
worn  by  the  rain;  groves  occasionally. 
To  Fulton  City,  ten  miles;  a  few 
houses  on  the  river;  all  along  very 
sickly.  Traveled  fifty  miles  to-day. 
Stayed  at  a  house  where  the  man  and 
his  wife  were  sick.  Started  soon  after 
sunrise  to  Albany,  ten  miles;  to  Cor¬ 
dova,  eleven  miles;  to  Port  Byron,  five 
miles;  sixteen  miles  further  to  Steph- 
euson,  which  I  reached  by  4  p.  m. 
Stopped  at  the  Rock  Island  House; 
found  Cauffman.  Crossed  to  Daven¬ 
port  in  a  sail-boat;  tavern  crowded; 
Court  time.  Cauffman, at  Stephenson, 
knows  of  no  Episcopalians  now,  either 
here  or  at  Davenport.  Here  are  600 
inhabitants;  Davenport  800 ;  Rocking¬ 
ham  100;  City  of  Rock  Island  four 
houses. 

Sept.  30. — We  stopped  at  Blooming¬ 
ton  a  short  time.  A  small,  new-look¬ 
ing  village.  At  Burlington  about  9. 

Oct.  1. — Our  boat  did  not  leave  Bur¬ 
lington  until  daybreak.  By  iand  it  is 
thirty  miles  from  Stephenson  to  Bloom¬ 
ington;  fitty  from  Bloomington  to  Bur¬ 
lington;  forty  to  the  rapids. 

1840. 

March  19. — St.  Louis.  Here,  Albert 
Miller  Lea,  who  expects  to  settle  at 
Pine  River,  (now  Montpelier  town¬ 
ship,)  twenty  miles  below  Rock  Island 
in  Iowa.  He  married  a  Miss  Shoe¬ 
maker,  of  Philadelphia. 


Oct.  22. — Dubuque,  Iowa.  Sermon. 

31st, — Bloomington.  Sermon . 

Nov.  1st, — Sermon;  communion  to 
seven — the  number  belonging  to  the 
Church  at  this  place. 

P.  M. — Baptized  Ruah  Ann,  born 
September  1st,  1838,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Clark  and  Maria  Matthews;  Geraldine 
Havens,  born  August  1st,  1840,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dorrance  and  Gloriana  H.  Mat¬ 
thews.  Night,  service  and  sermon. 

These  two  children  were  cousins  of 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Dougherty. 

5th. — Burlington. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DIARY. 

October  29. — Davenport  and  Steph¬ 
enson.  (I  think  no  services  were  held 
at  either  place.)  Landed  at  Blooming¬ 
ton  at  11;  at  Mr.  Parrott’s;  at  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thews’  the  people  have  been  sick.  The 
town  is  growing.  A  Mr.  Parker  called; 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Judge  Scott; 
thinks  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  the 
Church  at  Davenport,  where  he  re¬ 
sides. 

31st. — A  walk  with  Mr.  Matthews. 
He  has  appropriated  a  good  lot  near 
the  public  square  for  a  church,  and 
some  timber  has  been  drawn  upon  it 
for  that  purpose.  He  is  unwilling 
there  should  be  a  missionary  until  it  is 
built,  not  wishing  to  be  beholden  to 
any  one,  although  he  has  the  promise 
of  alternating  with  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  by  the  directors  of  the 
school-house.  A  service  at  night,  in  a 
good,  incorporated  academy;  full  con¬ 
gregation;  chanting. 

Nov.  1st. — Three  services:  Morning 
and  night  at  school-house;  afternoon 
at  Mr.  Matthews’  house,  on  account  of 
two  sick  children.  I  baptized  and  ad¬ 
ministered  communion  to  seven — that 
number  of  communicants  here.  All 
the  services  well  attended.  It  is  said 
there  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Burlington ;  has  bought 
a  farm  and  intends  opening  a  school. 
I  have  promised  $100  toward  building 
the  church  in  this  place,  provided  it  is 
out  of  debt  when  finished.  Mr.  Mat- 
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thews  promises  it  shall  be  ready  for 
worship  by  Easter. 

4th. — The  stage  called  for  me  by  day¬ 
light.  Twelve  miles  to  Col.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  to  breakfast.  Here  left  the  Mus¬ 
catine  Island,  which  is  thirty  by  four 
miles,  and  went  into  the  country. 
Grandview  four  miles ;  Harrison 
twelve  miles,  on  the  Iowa  river;  down 
the  river  to  Wapello,  where  we  crossed; 
down  to  Florence,  eight  miles;  dinner; 
to  Burlington,  twenty-two  miles. 
Nineteen  miles  before  arriving  at  Bur¬ 
lington  passed  Yellow  Springs,  where 
it  is  said  the  Episcopal  clergyman  from 
Virginia  is  to  open  a  school  next 
spring. 

5th. — Burlington.  Mr.  Batchelder 
lives  two  or  three  miles  from  town. 
The  Judge  offered  to  take  me  there 
this  morning;  accordingly  we  started, 
in  the  thickest  of  fogs,  and  found  him 
husking  corn,  night  and  day,  since 
Sunday.  I  walked  in;  lost  my  way. 
Tea  at  Judge  Mason’s;  met  there  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp;  she  is  now 
attached  to  the  church.” 

The  Van  Antwerp  family  afterwards 
moved  to  Muscatine,  and  were  valua¬ 
ble  members  of  our  church. 

1841. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

To  M.  Matthews ,  of  Bloomington: — 
March  1st.  Will  persevere  in  getting 
up  a  college  in  Iowa.  Trust  your 
church  will  be  soon  and  well  finished; 
will  enquire  for  an  organ  for  you. 
Hope  to  be  with  you  soon. 

To  M.  Matthews: — May  4th.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  will  be  with  you  soon.  Wish  for 
talks  and  rides  concerning  a  college. 

To  M.  Matthews: — July  12th.  Every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  spend  the  25th 
with  you.  Travel  with  me  next  week, 
make  as  "many  appointments  as  you 
deem  expedient.  Rev.  G.  II.  Gold¬ 
smith  will  write  to  you  from  Daven¬ 
port.  The  Davenport  church  prom¬ 
ised  $500  per  annum  to  missionary  in 
Iowa.  People  will  give  but  little  at 
first;  hard  to  support  a  family  in  our 


first  efforts.  Why  not  apply  at  once 
for  Davenport? 

OFFICIAL  ACTS. 

26th. — Bloomington.  Night,  ser¬ 

mon. 

27tli. — P.  M.:  baptized  Reed,  born 
April  2d,  1841,  son  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Sally  Maria  Matthews;  Sarah  Ann 
Ruth,  born  April  20th,  1841,  daughter 
of  John  S.  and  Juliana  Lakin. 

Bloomington,  July  26.  — Good  con¬ 
gregation;  much  interest  exhibited  in 
cause  of  the  church. 

27th. — The  plan  of  the  church  is  en¬ 
larged,  but  the  Masons  are  to  put  a 
half-story  upon  it,  which  I  do  not  like. 
They  are  to  have  it  only  five  years, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  turned  into  a  par¬ 
sonage,  and  a  church  built  on  the  front 
of  the  lot.  People  pleased  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Paine;  am  disposed  to  invite 
him  to  settle.  Saw  Whicher,  lawyer, 
who  has  a  brother  in  our  ministry; 
met  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  Lakin  at  Mat¬ 
thews’. 

A  contract  was  previously  made,  on 
the  6th  day  of  May,  1841,  between  the 
Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  J.  S.  Rich- 
man  acting  as  their  committee.  (J.  S. 
Richman  was  probably  an  attendant 
of  the  church  at  that  time,)  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  T.  S.  Parvin,  B.  P. 
Howell  and  P.  G.  Ivens,  acting  as 
their  committee,  by  which  the  Masons 
agreed  to  put  on  a  second  story  to  the 
Episcopal  church,  about  to  be  erected. 
The  building  was  completed  in  the 
season  of  1841.  The  Masons  held  their 
first  meeting  on  December  13th,  1841, 
and  formally  vacated  it  on  March  7th, 
1854,  after  which  the  second  story  be- 
came  the  property  of  the  church.  This 
church  was  the  first  church  of  any 
denomination  erected  in  this  county, 
and  possibly  the  first  Episcopal  church 
in  this  State. 

This  old  church  was  a  frame  build¬ 
ing,  22x50  feet,  one  and  three-quarters 
story  high,  with  eight  side  windows, 
fifteen  lights  of  8x10  glass,  with  a  small 
Vestry  room  about  7x0  feet  in  clear. 
During  the  periods  of  rest  that  Trinity 
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church  had  in  its  younger  days,  the 
Presbyterians  held  services  in  it.  Their 
bell  was  mounted  on  the  Vestry  room; 
it  answered  for  both  denominations. 
The  front  door  was  a  specimen  of  good 
workmanship  for  the  times,  a  plain  10 
panel  door,  but  it  took  one  man  fully  a 
week  to  make  it.  The  lower  story  was 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  had  a  row 
of  square  columns  extending  along  the 
center  aisle.  The  pews  were  made  of 
black  walnut,  painted  white.  Walnut 
was  the  best  wood  to  be  had  for  them, 
but  it  was  too  common  without  having 
it  painted.  The  old  church  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  your  humble  servant,  and 
rented  for  school  purposes  to  the  city. 

1842. 

MINISTERIAL  ACTS. 

June  25th. — Bloomington.  A.  M., 
service  and  sermon.  P.  M.,  a  meeting 
to  converse  with  the  Church  people. 

26th. — A.  M.,  antecommunion  and 
sermon;  administered  Eucharist  to 
three.  P.  M.,  the  blessing.  Night, 
sermon. 

27th. — At  General  Humphreys’. 
Lecture  on  “Baptism”  from  the  Cate¬ 
chism;  baptized  two  adults  and  three 
children,  viz.:  Lucia  Anna  Hum¬ 
phreys,  an  adult;  Orpha  M.  Matthews, 
an  adult;  and  Lucilla  Sally,  born  Jan. 
11th,  1829,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  born 
May  23rd,  1832,  of  Ansel  and  Sally 
Humphreys,  and  Sarah  Matthews, 
born  May  23rd,  1842,  of  Ansel  and 
Laura  Humphreys. 

28th. — Bloomington.  Night,  bap¬ 
tized  Miss  Orrell  Matthews,  an  adult, 
admitted  on  confirmation;  confirmed 
three,  viz  :  Mrs.  Juliana  Lakin,  Miss 
Orpha  Matthews  and  Miss  Orrell  Mat¬ 
thews. 

29th. — A.  M.,  address  at  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Russell,  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  service  in  the  church  and 
at  the  grave. 

Miss  Orrell  Matthews,  one  of  the 
three  confirmed,  is  now  Mrs.  John  B. 
Dougherty;  of  the  children  baptized, 
two  are  yet  living,  “Lucilla  Sally,” 


now  Mrs.  Abraham  Johns,  and  “An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Humphreys.” 

13th. — Bloomington.  Night,  sermon. 
Visited  General  Ansel  Humphreys  and 
prayed,  he  being  very  sick. 

June  28th. — Trinity  Parish,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  was  organized.  Fourteen  per¬ 
sons  were  present.  Humphreys  and 
Lakin,  wardens. 

1843. 

May  12th. — Received  transfer  of 
Samuel  Sherwell,  deacon,  from  New 
York  to  Iowa. 

Aug.  19th. — Bloomington. 

20th. — A.  M.,  absolution;  antecom¬ 
munion  sermon.  P.  M.,  full  service 
and  sermon. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  DIARY. 

1845. 

17th.— Spent  last  Sunday  at  Daven¬ 
port.  A  day  or  two  after  went  to 
Bloomington  and  officiated;  prospects 
good. 

1847. 

April  20th. — Bloomington.  Sermon 
morning  and  night. 

May  18th. — Bloomington.  Night, 

sermon. 

1849. 

October  18th. — Muscatine.  Night, 

sermon.  Keeler  and  Louder  back. 

1850. 

April  26th. — Muscatine.  Night,  con^ 
firmed  two,  viz.:  Ansel  Humphreys 
and  David  Leshorn. 

Nov.  6th. — Muscatine,  Iowa.  Night, 
absolution  andsermon;  confirmed  Mrs. 
Eliza  Jane  Calhoun. 

December  26th. — Received  transfer 
of  Rev.  John  B.  Calhoun  from  Illinois 
to  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  was  the  wife  of  the 
Rector,  Dr.  Calhoun. 

1851. 

October  29th. — Muscatine.  Baptized 
Dr.  Calhoun’s  infant  boy;  sermon; 
confirmed  Mrs.  Hull.  Calhoun  and 
Keeler  present. 
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Nov,  11th. — Muscatine.  A.  M.,  laid 
corner  stone  of  Trinity  Church  and 
delivered  the  address;  assisted  by  Cal¬ 
houn,  Louderback  and  Adderly. 

1852. 

May  2. — Muscatine.  A.  M.,  absolu¬ 
tion  and  antecommunion.  P.  M.,  even¬ 
ing  prayer;  baptized  Miss  Josephine 
Humphreys;  sermon  by  Brooke. 

Sept.  2. — Muscatine.  Night,  evening 
prayer  and  blessing;  Louderback.  P. 
M.,  3  o’clock,  baptized  Caroline,  born 
June  26,  1851,  daughter  of  Alexander 
W.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Hall. 

Nov.  14th. — Received  transfer  of  Rev. 
John  Ufford  from  Kentucky  to  Iowa. 

1854. 

May  25tli. — Muscatine.  A.  M.,  con¬ 
secrated  Trinity  Church.  Louderback, 
Adderly  and  Ufford.  Night,  confirm¬ 
ed  ten — William  Leffingwell,  Mrs. 
Francis  Leffingwell,  Mrs.  Anna  Eliza- 
,  betli  Palmer,  Mrs.  Elmira  Reeder,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Reese,  Miss  Caroline  Bridge- 
man,  Miss  Josephine  Humphreys, 
Miss  Eliza  Moses,  Miss  Lucilla  Hum¬ 
phreys  and  Miss  Ella  Klein. 

26. — In  private,  A.  M.,  confirmed 
Mrs.  Ann  Dougherty. 

31st.— Davenport.  Opened  Diocesan 
Convention  and  read  my  address;  P. 
M.,  convention;  Night,  convention. 

June  1st. — At  convention,  Rev.  Hen¬ 
ry  W.  Lee  elected  Bishop;  confirmed 
eight — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Young,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Mary  Sargent, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Finley,  Mrs.  Mary  Fulton, 
Mr.  Jonathan  W.  Wain wright,  Mrs. 
George  B.  Sargent  and  Mr.  George  E. 
Hubbell;  addressed  the  candidates; 
sermon;  Ufford  and  Denison;  prayer; 
convention  adjourned.  P.  M.,  con¬ 
firmed,  in  private,  Miss  Mary  Grace 
Lynch.  Night,  baptized  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rector. 

At  this  time  Rev.  John  Ufford  was 
Rector,  having  come  herein  Nov.  1852. 

Bishop  Lee’s  first  confirmation  class 
of  26—13  ladies  and  13  gentlemen — was 
held  in  Trinity  Church. 


Attendance  at  tlie  Lenten 
Services. 

The  attendance  at  the  week-day 
Lenten  services  was  as  follows: 

Evening  Prayer  at  Rector’s  prayer 
room,  with  devotional  reading,  on  four 
days  in  week.  Never  lower  than  10, 
generally  about  14,  sometimes  18. 

Wednesday  afternoons*  at  Church, 
with  address  on  Creed.  From  25  to  35. 

Wednesday  evening,  Mission  on  East 
Hill,  from  40  to  60;  and  later  at  Mr. 
Benson’s  house,  from  20  to  30. 

Friday  evenings  at  Church,  with 
sermons  on  Repentance,  from  35  in¬ 
creased  to  55  or  60.  Holy  week  even¬ 
ings,  at  Church,  about  50. 


Contribution  to  the  News-Tribune, 

JS/Iu soa tin c,  Iowa,  ^January  1 ,  18Q2. 

By  J.  B  WALTON. 


In  the  pioneer  days  the  question  was 
never  asked,  where  did  that  man  come 
from?  or,  what  was  “his  previous 
condition?”  Everybody  was  supposed 
to  be  good  until  they  were  proven  to 
the  contrary.  This  generous  condition 
brought  in  men  of  a  great  variety  of 
character.  It  is  possible  that  many  of 
the  stories  of  those  time.s  are  not  strict¬ 
ly  correct. 

We  will  commence  with  the  first 
mayor — old 

ZEPHANIAH  WASHBURN 

He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but 
would  always  rather  talk  than  work, 
and  between  talking  and  drinking  he 
got  very  low  in  the  eye  of  the  good 
people.  The  Washingtonian  move¬ 
ment  came  along  and  old  Zepli  joined 
and  reformed  and  kept  reformed. 
Carpenter  work  was  dull  in  the  winter. 
So  Zeph  got  a  job  of  firing  in  Barlow’s 
mill,  when  the  boys  took  him  up  and 
ran  him  with  a  hurrah  and  elected  him 
m  ay  or. 

COL.  T.  M.  I  SETT  - 

was  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man- 
He  kept  a  fine  team,  dressed  well  and 
cut  a  big  figure  with  the  few  girls  that 
were  here.  He  could  always  be  relied 
upon  for  a  good  frolic. 


THORN  JOHNSON 

or  Big-Dog  Johnson,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  was  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  men  of  the  place.  He  could  drink 
his  share  of  the  whisky  and  was  an  ex¬ 
pert  card  player.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  called  into  court  at  one  time  to 
tell  what  he  knew  about  some  gamb¬ 
ling  that  was  then  being  investigated. 
He  was  asked  if  he  knew  what  cards 
were.  He  replied  that  he  had  seen  his 
mother  card  wool  and  of  course  he 
knew  what  cards  were.  He  was 
handed  a  deck  of  cards  and  asked  to 
name  them.  He  handled  them  over 
and  finally  selected  one  that  he  said  he 
called  Old  Walpole.  He  gave  similar 
names  to  the  remainder.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  one  was  convicted  on 
his  testimonv. 
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Johnson  was  appointed  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
shal.  He  built  the  house  now  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  alley  in  the  rfear  of  the 
Hotel  Webster  and  sold  it  to  Tom 
Isett,  who  sold  it  to  Oppenheimer— 
Oppeniieimer  to  Webster.  I  then 
moved  it  to  its  present  locality.  When 
first  erected  it  was  considered  the  finest 
dwelling  in  the  city. 

Every  community  had  its  wag;  we 
had  ours  in  the  person  of 
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HIRAM  MATHEWS. 

Pap  Mathews,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
was  a  large,  round,  jolly  old  fellow  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  served  as 
constable,  street  commissioner,  and  in 
various  other  public  offices.  He  was 
ready  at  any  time  to  trade  stories,  say¬ 
ing  that  was  all  he  had  to  trade. 

We  had  a  hatter  that  worked  over 
his  block  and  made  hats,  in  the  person 
of 

COL.  A  M  HARE 

He  was  our  violin  player  and  dancing 
master.  The  Armory  Hall  was  erected 
by  him  and  a  part  of  it  was  used  for 
dancing  as  early  as  1344. 

We  had  no  club  rooms.  The  hard 
drinkers  and  gamblers  usually  met  at 
Dan  Ball’s  on  Chestnut  street  between 
Front  and  Second.  The  workshops 
were  places  of  meeting  and  loafing. 
Lyle  f- m alley's  blacksmith  shop  was 
the  place  for  the  athletes;  George 
Terry's  was  the  rendezvous  for  the 
hunters  and  sportsmen  in  that  line; 
when  Terry  left,  Molis  fell  heir  to 
most  of  them. 

Andrew  J.  Fim pic’s  tailor  shop  was 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  more  in¬ 
tellectual.  There  they  discussed  re¬ 
ligion  and  politics  and  played  checkers 
and  chess. 

On  the  north  side  of  Second  street 
near  where  the  VanNostrand  leather 
store  stands,  John  M.  Kane  kept  a 
harness  shop,  which  was  always  well 
warmed  and  the  “latch  string"  was 
always  out  for  his  cronies  who  were 
numerous:  We  had  a  tall,  spare  built 

Yankee  cooper  by  the  name  of  Benner. 
His  shop  was  in  the  rear  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Nevada  Mill.  He  was  not  especi¬ 
ally  social  but  was  considered  one  of 
our  most  thrifty  men. 

Once  upon  a  time  he  contracted 
marriage  with  a  girl  that  lived  at 
1'ncle  Tommy  Odell’s  beyond  Cedar 
river.  The  day  and  hour  were  set  for 


the  wedding  and  all  the  arrangements 
were  made.  The  wedding  was  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  afternoon  and  Benner  was  to 
bring  his  bride  home  with  him.  In 
the  evening  the  guests  were  all  as- 
sembled,  but  Benner  did  not  come, 
but  a  terriffic  storm  did  come.  They 
waited  until  night  for  him  and  then 
started  a  messenger  for  him  who 
found  him  in  his  shop  coopering  away 
with  all  his  might.  His  excuse  for  not 
going  out  was  that  he  thought  it 
stormed  so  bad  that  no  one  would  go 
to  the  wedding.  They  loaded  him  into 
tiie  wagon  that  night  and  took  him 
out  and  the  wedding  went  on  as  though, 
no  delay  had  occurred.  In  some  way 
it  got  noised  around  town  an  I  by  the 
following  night  the  boys,  both  old  and 
young  were  ready  for  a  “chivaric.” 
They  did  Benner  considerable  damage 
and  got  no  whisky,  but  they  got  so 
much  legal  prosecution  that  chivaries 
have  not  been  popular  since. 

There  is  another  person  that  we 
must  not  overlook. 

HR  MCKEE 

was  better  known  than  almost  any 
other  man  in  our  town  He  was 
graduated  from  a  Philadelphia  school 
and  started  west.  While  traveling 
through  Pennsylvania  he  stopped  for 
the  night.  The  people  took  him  to  be 
a  preacher  and  invited  him  to  stop  and 
preach  for  them  which  he  did.  After 
preaching  he  took  up  a  collection.  It 
was  so  successful  that  he  continued  to 
preach  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
through  with  successful  collections 
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Here  lie  hung  out  his  shingle  as  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  as  almost  every  one  had  the 
Ague  and  he  soon  got  into  practice. 
He  lived  in  a  little  hous  5  on  the  then 
high  hill  on  the  west  corn  er  of  Chest¬ 
nut  and  Third  streets  and  when  he 
could  not  got  board  else  whose  he 
“kept  bach.”  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Dr.  Blaydes.  who  also  had  consider- 
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able  practice.  The  story  goes  that  on 
one  occasion  they  were  both  boarding 
at  Bob  Kinney’s  hotel  and  were  in 
debt  all  that  Kinney  would  stand.  Dr. 
Blaydes  had  to  go  to  Wapello.  Before 
going,  he  met  Dr.  McKee  and  told  him 
that  they  would  have  to  look  out  for 
some  other  boarding  place  if  they 
could  not  get  Kinney  sick  in  some 
manner,  When  Blayde’s  came  back 
McKee  had  the  landlord  down  and 
between  them  they  kept  him  down  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  they  had 
accumulated  a  doctors  bill  large 
enough  to  pay  the  old  debt  and  board 
for  several  weeks  to  come.  On  an- 
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other  occasion  McKee  was  caked  on 
to  visit  Hon.  S.  C.  Hastings,  who  slept 
in  his  office  that  had  a  fire-place,  with 
considerable  ashes  on  the  hearth.  On 
examining  Hastings  he  found  that 
there  was  not  much  the  matter  with 
him  and  not  having  any  other  medi¬ 
cine  handy  he  took  some  of  the  bread 
that  the  boarding  house  lady  had  sent 
in,  for  Hastings,  and  rolled  it  up  with 
ashes  into  pills  and  gave  them  to 
Hastings  to  take  one  every  two  hours. 

Of  course  Hastings  soon  got  better, 
and  kept  bragging  of  McKee  until  Mc¬ 
Kee  got  tired  of  it.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  number  of  their  chums  were 
gathered  together  he  told  Hastings  the 
kind  of  medicine  he  gave  him.  Hast¬ 
ings  got  quite  wrathv  and  wanted  to 
whip  McKee  but  the  others  would  not 
permit  it. 

Dr.  McKee,  like  many  others  of  the 


time,  never  paid  a  debt  if  he  could 
help  it  and  when  he  had  remained  here 
about  as  long  as  he  thought  prudent 
he  collected  all  his  effects  and  mounted 
his  horse  and  started  across  the  river 
on  the  ferry  boat.  He  happened  to  be 
in  debt  to  the  ferryman,  Bub  Cullen, 
about  three  dollars.  Bub  asked  him 
for  his  pay.  He  declared  he  had  not 
got  the  money  to  pay  with  but  would 
have  funds  and  pay  on  his  retnrn. 
Bub  would  not  be  put  off  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  and  turned  his  boat  for  Iowa  to 
bring  him  back.  McKee  finding  he  was 
about  to  be  taken  back,  concluded  he 
had  better  pay,  and  did  so. 

He  pursued  his  couse  across  the 
states  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  on  horse 
back.  After  disposing  of  his  horse  he 
went  Philadelphia.  Stephen  Whicher 
learning  where  he  was,  followed  him 
up  with  a  claim  and  had  him  put  in 
jail  under  some  old  Pennsylvania  law 
that  allowed  a  creditor  to  put  a  debtor 
in  jail  and  keep  him  there  until  the 
debt  was  paid,  provided  he  paid  the 
prisoner’s  board.  Whicher  paid  the 
board  for  about  a  year  and  then  turned 
him  out  without  any  pay  for  debt  and 
expenses  of  course.  Our  people  had 
to  congratulate  Whicher  on  his  sue- 
cess  as  a  collector. 

There  were  another  class,  such  as 
Rev.  George  Bumgardner,  John  A. 
rarvin  and  Pliny  Fay  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  notice  but  our  time  will  not 
permit.  J.  P,  Walton. 


